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TRAVELS, &c. 



CJHAP. X. 



Vines. 



THE number of notes I took, in moft of the provinces of the kingdom, re- 
lative to the culture of vineyards, v^ras not inconfiderable j but the difficulty 
of reducing the infinite variety of Frepch meafures, of land and liquids, to a 
common ftandard, added to an unavoidable uncertainty in the information itfelf, 
renders this the moft perplexing inquiry that can be conceived. It was an ob- 
je<^ to afcertain the value given to the foil by this culture ; the amount of the 
annual produce; and the degree of profit attending it; inquiries not undeferving 
the attention even of politicians, as the chief intcrc(U4)f a country depend, in 
fome meafure, on fuch points being well underftood. Now there is fcarcely 
any product fo variable as that of wine. Corn lands and meadow have their bad 
and their good years, but they always yield fomething, and the average produce 
is rarely far removed from that of any particular year. With vines the difference 
is enormous; this year they yield nothing; in another, perhaps cafks are wanted 
to contain the exuberant produce of the vintage ; now the price is extravagantly 
high ; and again fo low, as to menace with poverty all who are concerned in it. 
Under fuch variations, the ideas even of proprietors, who live by the culture, 
are not often corredt, in relation to the medium of any circumflancc : nor is it 
always eafy to bring individuals to regard rather the average of a diftridl", than 
the particular one of their own fields. In many cafes, it is more^fatisfadlory 
to rely on particular experience, when it appears tolerably exadt, than to de- 
mand ideas, fo often vague of what is not immediately within the pradlice'of 
the man who fpeaks. Thefe difficulties have occurred id often, and in fo many 
fhapes, that the reader can hardly imagine t'he labour which it repeatedly coft 
Vol. II • B me 
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me to gain that approximation to accuracy, which I was fortunate enough fome- 
times to attain. But^ after all the inquiries I have made^ with attention and 
induftry, I do not prefume to infert here an ab{\ra(ft of my notes as intelligence 
that can be entirely relied on : I am fatisfied, that it is impoflible to procure 
fuchy without application^ time^ and exertions^ which are not at the command 
of many travellers. Contenting myfelf, therefore, with the probability of being 
free from grofs errors, and with the hope of giving fome information on the 
fubjed, not to be found in other books, I venture to fubmit the following 
extradl to the public eye, though it be a refult inadequate to the labour, variety, 
and expedted fuccefs of my inquiries. It is neceiTary farther to premife, that the 
reader muft not contraft the circumftance of one place with thofe of another, 
under the idea that a confiderable di^erence is any proof of error in the account. 
The price of an arpent is fometimes out of<^roportion to the produce; and the 
profit at other times unaccounted for by either: — this depends on demand, 
competition, the divifion of properties, the higher or lower ratio of expence, and 
on various other circumftances, which, to explain fully in each article, would 
be to enlarge this fingle chapter into a volume ; I touch on it here, merely to 

guard again ft conclufions, which are to be made with caution. The towns 

named in the following table, are the places where I procured intelligence.— 
None are inierted in which I did not make the inquiry, as I was at every place 

mentioned in the margin. 
The rents of vines arc named but at few places ; for they are very rarely in 

any other hands than thofe of the proprietor; even where rent is named, there 

is not one acre in an hundred let. 
The price of the produdl is every where that of the fame autumn as the 

vintage: thofe who can afford to keep thqir wine have much greater profits: 

but as that is a fpecies of merchandize as much in the power of a dealer as of a 

planter, it ought not to be the guide in fuch accounts as thefe. 
Isle of France. — Arpajon. — Rent of fome to 80 liv.; in common 25 Hv. 

Expences in labour, exclufive of vintage, 60 liv. (2I. los. 9dt per English acre). 

Produce, 6 pieces, of 80 pints, each i k bottle. 
Eflampes.^Mt2i(mt 80 perch, of 22 feet. Produce, 10 to 22 pieces. Rent to 

90 liv. Labour, 60 liv. (2I. 13s. 9d. per Englifh acre), vintage excluded. 
Orleans. — Price in the town, 150 liv. the piece, of 240 bottles, and retail 6 to 

lof. the pint, of li bottle. Rent, 45 Hv. Labour, 40 liv. vintage excluded 

(il. 13s. 9d. per Englifli acre.) Arpent of 49,000 feet. 
S. of ditto. — Meafure 100 perch, of 20 feet. Produce, 7 pieces, and in a good 

year 12. Renjt, 36 liv. Labour, 40 liv. (il. 13s lod. per Engliih acre). 
SoLOGNE. — Verjbn. — Rent in common, 35 to 50 liv. of the beft 60 liv* the 

icJt^rec. Produce, 10 to 12 pieces, and to 22.— Account here^ 

Rent, 
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Rent, « 60 liv. 

TaiUes, about 12 
Vingtieme, 5 

Labour, - 40 

Props, • 6 I of 

Vintage, 33 

156 10 



Produce, ti pieces, at 20 Hv. 220 Im 
Expences, * * 156 

Profit, - - 64 

Price, 220 liv. (9L 6s. 4d. per Englifh acre.) 



They renew fome of the vines every year, by laying down (hoots, called gene- 
rally provins, but htrt faujjis, five hundred per annum, at ^of. the hundred. 
They manure to the amount of thirteen fmall cart loads, not reckoned in the 
above account. Twenty people neceflary for gathering an arpcnt, 2X12/. z, day, 
and food. Vines are fometimcs much damaged by^frofts in the fpring. 

Berry. — Vatan. — No props; give four hoeings. FauJJe i liv. i^f. the hun- 
dred. Rarely let. Produce, 3 pieces per ftteree, fome 6 or 8 ; price now 24 liv* 
Rent, 60 liv. Produce, 168 liv. (61. 13s. lod. per Englifli acre.) To plant a 
fet^ree, for fetting only, 45 liv. to 48 liv. ; for two years produces nothing ; the 
third a little. All agree it is the mod profitable hufbandry, if one be not obliged 
to fell in the vintage, for want of capital to keep the wine. 

Cbateauroux.^^Vzxy few let. Earth them four times. Produce, 3 poinfons, 
or pieces, a iixixit. Rent, 60 liv. 

Argenton.-^YxodxLQt, 5 or 6 pieces the fcJt^ree, each piece 160 bottles. Planted 
about 2 feet 6 inches fquare. Ufe props of quartered oak. 

QuERcy.—£r/i;r.— A journal one-fourth of a fct^rde, 0,4132. (Ptf»^^/r.) In 
a good year produce 2 muids, of 242 pints of 2 bottles, but not general. Price, 
3to6yr the pint. Labour, 15 liv. vintage excluded. 

Font de Rodezr^lht plants at 4 feet fquare ; very old and largo. Every 
where quite clean, and in fine order, worked four times. Price, 6 liv. for 96 
Paris pints. Cartona about half an acre. 

Pel/ecoy.^PzCs vineyards, of which there are many fo deep, that it is ftrange 
how men can ftand at their work. One-third of the country under vines, 
which are planted on abfolute rocks, but calcareous. 

Ctfi&(?rj.— Nineteen-twentieths under vines ; in regular rows, at 4 feet ; many 
more than two hundred years old. The true vin de CaAors, which has a great 
reputation, is the produA of a range of rocky vineyards, that are upon hills 
hanging to the fouth, and is called grave wine, becaufe of the floney foil. 
Much fubje^t to ftorms of hail. Meafure the f^teree, not quite an arpent. 
Produce, 4 barriques, each 210 common bottles. Price, 50 liv. ; fometimcs at 
20.or ^o liv. ; and if two or three plentiful years together, the price of the wine 
does not exceed the caik; laft year 12 liv.; 50 liv. the barrique, is 3 liv. the 
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dozen. Price, 800 Hv. the meafure (33I. i8s. id. per Englifh acre) ; fome at 
at 150 liv. (61. 6s. lod.) ; alfo at 300 liv. (12I. 13s. 8d. Labour, exclufivc of 
vintage, 30 Hv. (il. 5s. 4d.) Their wines all bear the fea well. The inhabit- 
ants and proprietors have little to do in the wine trade ; dealers buy up for the 
merchants at Bourdeaux, who mix thefe wines with their own thin bodied ones, 
and fell them for claret to the EngliQi, Dutch, &c. They make much brandy ^ 
five barriques make one of brandy. I drank this wine of three and ten years 
old; the latter 30/ the bottle, and both excellent. I imported a barrique, 
three years old, at ico Hv. prime coft and charges ; and it coft me into my cel- 
lar in Suffolk 15I. more, in freight, duty, carriage, and charges of all forts. 
Monf. Andoury, aubergifte at the Trots Rots, with whom I fettled a correfpond- 
cnce, might fend me good wine ; but not putting it into a double barrel,-which 
he promifed, it came to me much too weak; for the vin de Cabors is full bo- 
died as port, but much better. A barrique I had alfo of another fort of wine, 
from the Chev. de Cheyron, near Lcyborne ; and, for want of being cafed, it 
turned out fuch poor fluff, that it is hardly good enough for vinegar. Without 
double cafing (and with it, for what I know), wines, on a private account, are 
tapped, and filled up with water. 

Ventil/ac. — See them, for the firft time in going fouth, ploughing between 
the rows of vines, at 5 feet and 5^ feet afundcr. 

iVi?^'.— Ox-hoeing the vines on a plain ; each ox walks on an interval, with a 
row between them ; and yoked with a Aiding yoke, to vary the diftancc from 
ox to ox. Many young plantations of vines. 

RousiLLON.—P//7.— Vineyards not reckoned profitable, on land that will do 
well for other produdls : a minatre (1200 cannes, about 40,000 feet), from five 
. to ten charges, each 128 bottles, or pints of Paris. Good wine, of laft vintage, 
6 liv. to 10 liv. the charge ; but old at 72 liv. 

Sejean. — The charge contains 60 pots, and weighs 3601b. ; five charges the 
muid, and the muid four tonneaux of Bourdeaux; price 10 liv. or 12 Hv. the 
charge; freight from Cette to Dunkirk, 50 liv. 10^ the ton, and 20/ grati- 
fication ; duty on export 7 liv. ^ 

J5f2;/Vrj.— Vineyards planted by Abbe Rozier, four feet four inches, by three 
feet ten inches, but not regular; fct in a deep foffe, and covered with flints 
only. 

-M/2;^.— New vineyards planted in all* parts. A feteree, in a common year, 
gives two muids, or four tonneaux ; 576 pots to the muid, or 768 bottles, each 
a Paris pint. Four tonneaux of wine, give one quintal of brandy, which fells, 
atprefcnt, at I22liv. 12/ the quintal. Produce in money 96 Hv. (81. perEnglifh 
acre), labour exclufive; vintage 15 liv. (il. 6s. per Englifli acre).. Examined a 
vineyard, planted 1250 plant? per feteree; they were four feet nine inchfs one 

way. 
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way, by four feet fix inches the other ; each plant therefore occupied 2iiW feet 
fquare : rejedling the fradlion, there would be 2073 in an Englifh acre ; thus 
the feterec is fomething better than half an acre. They arc worked twice a year 
by hand ; the expence 1 5 liv. the feteree : the cuttings pay the expence of tak- 
ing. Taille 30/. and making the wine 20/. thcmuid; common price of the 
wine 24 liv. the tonneaux. 

P/;/2«.— Produce, if muid per fifteree, at 50 liv. 640 bottles, or zf. the bottle. 
Within two leagues, Frontignan, fo famous for its mufcat wines^ a fetcr^ of 
land has there yielded 300 liv. and half as much in a common year. Montbafin 
is alfo noted for its mufcats, which fells as dear as thofe of Frontignan : three 
barriques make one muid, or 640 bottles : price in a common year, embarked 
at Cette, 300 liv* : the red wine of Montbafin, 100 liv. the three barriques. 

To Nimes. — Several thoufand acres of vines on a level plain. 

N/Wx.— For feveral leagues around, the vineyards yield from one muid to fix 
per laumee ; three, on an average ; and the mean price 60 liv. : mcafure, 17 15 
Cannes in a faum^, or 61,740 feet. 

Flaifance.^^hxi arpent of wheat, one year with another, yields more than an 
arpcnt of vines ; but an arpent of vines foils for near double one of arable. 
* Auch to Fleuran.—Mzny vines. Price, 500 liv. (21I. 17s. 6d. per Englifli 
acre). 

Leitour. —\y\i\o on the ftoney hills. Meafurc a fack, that land fown with 
a feck of 1451b. wheat. Price, 400 liv. (17I. los. per Englifli acre). 

La Morte. — Landron. ^^Yincs on the hills. Mcafure the journal, and further 
ditto, in the rich vale on the Garonne: props of willow. Price, 1000 liv. (50I. 
per Englifh acre). 

Langon. — Yellow wine famous. Meafure, arpent. Produce, 5 or 6 barriques. 
Price, 1000 liv. the arpent (50I. per Englifli acre). Produce, 300 liv. (15I. per 
Englifli acre). 

Barfac. — Sell at 5/ or 6/ the pas of 2 feet 6 inches ; 90 pas the auln 5 and 
price 100 liv. Four rows of vines, or 4 aulns, make the breadth, and 90 pas 
long ; are dreflfed four times a year, for 3 liv. : 45 rows a journal ; but fell the 
fpace planted at one price, and the interval at another. The vines 20 liv. to 
22 liv. the auln; the fpaces between at 3 liv. Ninety by 2i, or 180 feet multiplied 
by 2i, for the breadth 450, and by 45, the number of rows, gives 20,250 fquarc 
feet for a journal : 45 rows, at 22 liv. are 990 liv. : but 45 by 3, the price of the 
interval 135 liv. : average 562 liv. on the fuppofition of half vines, half intervals. 
Hills that hang to the Garonne, on the N. fide, an immenfe range of vines. 

Cajlres.—\vi a journal, the half only planted as above, will give, in a good 
year, 4 tonneaux, average if. Two years ago, 35 liv. the tonneaux ; this year, 
60 liv. to 70 liv. : at 40 liv. it is 90 liv. per journal. Caflcs from the N. of 
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Europe, much inferior to French ones, bccaufe the ftavcs are larger aad 
thicker ; price of them, 240 liv. the dozen. Journal of Bourdeaux, to arpent dc 
France, as 0,6218 to i. 

Bourdeauxio Cubfac. — This country, p^rt pa/us and part high : produce 5 to 
6 barriques on the latter, and 2{ to 3 tonneauxon the other: 1200 liv. (61L 8s. 6d. 
per Englifh acre) a common price ; but fome journals rife to 3000 liv. (153I. 
us. 3d. per Engli(h acre), and even to 4000 liv. (191I. 19s. 3dO 

To Cavignac. — Produce wine 5 to 6 barriques the journal: make much 
brandy ; 5 or 6 for 1 5 220 bottles arc fold at 120 liv. : their white wine for ex- 
port is now at 150 liv. the tonneaux* The fogs and rains this year, when the 
vines were in bloflum, damaged them fo much, that the crop will be very poori 
which they are not forry for, fince another great vintage or two would have 
ruined them, by the low price which is the confequcnce. They have a fabric 
of tartar. 

Angoumois. — To Pettgnac.'^Roulet.—^TYit journal of 200 laft each, 12 feet 
fquare, gives i i tonneaux ; on good land, 4 to 6 barriques the journal of 200 
carreaux of 12 feet fquare, 28,800 feet; an arpent if ; on worfc land li to 3. 
A journal of wine not equal to the value of one of wheat : make much very 
fine brandy. 

To Angoulime. — A journal, vines and arable land, of an equal price; 200 liv. 
common (loK per Englifh acre) ; produce 40 liv. (2l. per Engli(h acre). — An 
immenfe range of vines : produce, 3 to 4 barriques ; common price, 10 liv. : make 
a great deal of good brandy, which fells now at 150 liv. the barrique, but has 
been at 60 liv. ; bed vineyard 300 liv. to 400 liv. 

^^r/^«/7.— Price, 10 liv. to 15 liv. the barrique: proportion of brandy varies 
from 4 to 9 of wine for i ; in general 6 for i • 

CaudeC'^Givc 2, 3, and 4 barriques per journal. 

PoiTou. — Cbateaurault to Les Or/^^j.— Poor hills, with vines> fell equally 
with their bed vale lands. Meafure the boifTelee. 

TouRAiNE. — Tours. — Produce, 5 to 30 pieces per arpent ; average 10; and 
mean price, 15 liv. (150 liv. is 41. os. 3d. per English acre) : meafurq 100 chain6 
of 25 feet, 62,500 feet. 

Amboife.'^hn arpent 8 pieces, at 4 liv. 192 liv. (5I. 12s. per Englifli acre) : 
meadows a better eftate and fell higher : the vines are 1500 liv. (431. 15s. per. 
Engli(b acre). 

Blois to Chambord. — Almoft all the country vines, and many new plantations, 
on a blowing fand; 2000 acres under the eye at once. Arpent 1600 toifes: 
produce 12 poin9ons, and, in good years, to 36, each 240 bottles ; moflly made 
into brandy : in one village, lafl winter^ they made 3000 poin9on$ : in fome 
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years 3 of wine make i : an arpent requires 7200 props, which lad about eight 
years ; the price 18 liv. to 20 liv. the thoufand. 

Ci6/7/^^r//.— Same meafure : average produce 12 pieces. 

To Pethiers.^— Produce, 12 pieces on good land, at 36 liv. now ; but average 
10, at 24 liv. or 240 liv. (81. 8s. per Englifh acre). Meafure 100 perch, at 
22 feet : price 1000 liv. (35I. per Englifli acre). 

Pethiers.^—Prict of an arj|>ent 700 liv. (24I. los. per Engli(h acre) : produce, 
4 to 20 pieces j average 10 : price now 50 liv. ; but average 24 liv. or 240 liv. 
(81. 8s. per Englifli acre), labour, cxclufive of vintage, 30 liv. 

Isle of France. — La Chapelle La Reine— Produce, 10 pieces, at 20 liv. 
20or1iv. (7I. per Englifli acre) : labour, exclufive of vintage, 30 liv. : meafure 
100 perches, 22 feet : price 600 liv. (21 1. per Englifli acre). 

Liancourt.'^A bad arpent 300 liv.; a good 600 liv. (450 liv. is 15I. 13s. 3d. 
per Englifli acre): the meafure 100 perches, at 22 feet. Produce, 3 muids, at 
60 liv. 180 liv. (61. 6s. per Englifli acre) the muid, of 360 Paris bottles; yet 
bad, and not drank by gentlemen. Props, laft five or fix years, 10 liv. the 
thoufand; to keep an arpent in order, 2000 every year. 

Bret AGHE.'^jiuvergnac.^^ A fcattering of them from Guerande hither, and 
no where elfe N. except a few on the coaft at Piriac and St. Gildas. Meafure 
the journal of 1280 toifes. Price, 800 liv. (29I. 3s. lod. per Englifli acre). Pro- 
duce, 6 to 8 barriques, each 240 pints of Paris. Common price, 15 liv. to 20 liv« 
This for a good year. They reckon, that if they have no crop, they lofc 60 liv. 
per journal. 

Nantes to Ancenis ^t^^Ptoduce, fix barriques, now 25 liv. All promifcuous, and 
no props^ 

jincents. — Boifclee, the fifth of an arpent de Paris r fells, per arpent, at 750 liv. 
Produce, in a common year, i| barriquc, or jk per arpent : and common price 
22 liv. 165 liv. (81. §s* lod. per Englifli acre) : fometimes let, a^^ three-fourths 
and one-half produce, to metayers. Labour, 6 liv. the boifel^, and 6 liv. 
the vintage ; in all, 60 liv. the arpent. Great region of vines along the 
river ; they extend not far from it : dung very little ; many not once in fifteen 
years. ^ 

^^r/ii/^/.— Meadows fell at double the price of vineyards, yet thefc 600 liv. 
(30I. 148. 3'd. per Englifli acre). 

Anjou.— 5/. George.— HoihMe, ^ of an arpent, or 10,000 feet. An arpent, 
40,000 feet, of the worft vines fells at 200 liv. ; beft 500 liv. (350 liv. is t^\. 9s. 7d. 
per Englifli acre). Produce, li to 5 barriques. 

Angers. — On the Loire, vineyards are various ; fome produce very little of 
the beft wine ; and others, by manuring, much of an inferior quality. Four 
barriqjies of good wifce, on an arpent of 100 cords, of 25 feet, or 62,500, is 
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a common produce, but not a medium. The price, in a plentiful year, 35 liv. ; 
and in one of fcarcity, 50 liv. the barrique : this year it is 25 liv. but the wine 
bad, the grapes not being ripe. Four barriques, at 40 liv, make 160 liv. Ex- 
pences— labour in digging 24 liv. j vintage 3 liv. the barrique, or 12 liv. the 
arpcnt ;-cafks, at 5 liv. 20 liv. ; tythciVth; befides taxes. The aflirtion ge- 
neral, that vines are the worft of all eftates. Why.? Becaufe, for one year in 
five or fix, they yield nothing ; and fometimes little, for two or three years to- 
gether. But admitted, at the fame time, that if a man has money to enable 
him to keep his wine, two good years pay more than the fee fimple. An arpent 
of the beft vines on the Loire, fells from 3000 to 4000 liv. Now, to gain^om 
hence fome fads by combination, call this 3500 liv. and that it pays only 5 per 
cent. — it is 175 liv. ; labour 36 liv. ; calks 25 liv. ; and here is 236 liv. without 
a penny for the king, or any projit to the proprietor : at 5 barriques, this makes 
47 liv. each ; a fure proof, either that the produce muft be more than 5 bar- 
riques,— or that the price muft be more than 47 liv. ; probably 9, at 40 liv. 
(360 liv. is 9I. 13s. 4d. per Englifh acre), for a mean arpent, at 1750 liv. 
(47I. 5s. 3d. per Engli(h acre). , 

Duretel.^Vin^s fells higher than arable, and meadow higher than vines. 

La Roche Guyon. — Vines the worft eftate in the hands of poor proprietors 
only.— —Account of an arpent of Paris. Price, 1,200 liv. (61 L 8s. 4d. per Eng- 
lifh acre.) 



Liv. 



^^^Y^^M^^•^^^r.zri^^rc) [% 



Rent; the intereft of the price, at 4 per cent. 48 

Manure • « • - 40 

Six cafks, • • • • 36 

Props, . . - . 30 

Taille, 2 ... 5 

227 



Produce, 6 miiids, at 56 liv. 

(15L 7$. xft Englifh acre.) 
Expences, . - - 

Profit, - ^ • • 

The muid 240 pints de Paris. 



LiV. 

227 
73 



An extraordinary good year is 10 muids ; a middling one fix; and a bad one three. 
As to no produce at all, or fo little as one, no fuch thing is known, not even in 
forty years. But query, hail ? 

In 1785, the crop was 12 muids, at 27 liv. 324 liv. 

1786, 5 70 350 

1787, 3 90 270 

1788, 4t 75 337 

The labour confifts in carrying of dung, pruning, trimming, four diggings, 
ftaking, tying, budding, &c. 

How 
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How this hufbandry can be cftecmed unprofitable, as it is generally in France, 
furpafles my comprchcnfion : in the hands of a man without a fufficicnt capital, 
it certainly is fo ; but thus alfo is that of wheat and barley. 

Neuf Moutier.^lK\ one of the richeft diftri<fts in France, vines on the flopes 
fell at 200oliv. to 2500 liv. (2250 liv. is ^81. 13s. 3d. per Englifh acre) the ar- 
pcnt of 100 perches of 22 feet ; where the rich vales let at 40 liv. to 60 liv. ^ and. 
land of 40 liv. fells not higher than 1500 liv. or 1600 liv. 

C H AMPAGNE. — Epemay^ Gfr.— Two- thirds of all the country around, about 
Ay, Cumiere, Piery, Dify, Hautvillicrs, &c. &c. under vines; and here all the 
fa'i.ous Champagne wines are made. The country producing the fine white 
wiae is all contained in the fpace of five leagues: and three or four more include 
Avife, Aung^, Lumen^, Crammont, &c. where they make the white wine, 
with white grapes only. At Ay, Picry, and Epernay, the white wine is all made 
with black grapes. La Montagne de Rheims, Bouz^, Verfee, Verznee^ Tcafe, 
Airy, and Cuniicre, for the bon rouge de la Marne. At Airy the firft quality of 
the white alfo mde. With the black grape they make either red or white 
wine, but with the white only white wine. 

The price of the land is very high; at Fiery 2000I1V. ; at Ay 3000 liv. to 
6000 liv.; at Hautvilliers 4000 liv. The worft in the country fells at 800 liv. 
(3000 liv. is 105!. 9s. per Englifh acre; 6000 liv is 210I. i8s.) 

The produce, as may be fuppofed, varies much ; at Ay, two to fix pieces, and 
four the average ; at Reuil ^nil Vantcuil, to twenty pieces ; at Hautvilliers, a con- 
vent of Benedidines, near Epcrnay^ eighty arpcnts that jield two to four; and 
the price varies equally : at Ay, the average is two, at 200 liv. ; one at 150 liv. ; 
and one at 50 liv. By another account, 200 liv. to 800 liv. the queue, of two 
pieces ; average iqgliv. the queue. At Reuil and Vanteuil it is 60 liv. to 100 liv. 
The vines of Villiers 700 liv. to 90oliv. the queue. Red wine is 150 liv. to 300 ii v. 
——Account of a confiderablc vincj^ard, an average one, given me at Epeniay.. 



For an Arpent. 




Liv. 


Per EngUJb Atrt. 


Intereft of purchafe, 3000 liv. 


m 


ISO 


£'f> " 3 


Labour, - - - 


- 


55 


2 8 i{ 


Renewal (provins) ditto. 


- 


2+ 


I I a 


Tying, ... 


- 


8 


070 


Props, - • - - 


- 


30 


163. 


Manure, i part dung to 14 earth. 


- 


20 


>7 6. 


Vintaj^e, 1 2 liv. a piece. 


- 


48 


2 2 


Cafts, . . . - 


- 


J5 


13 15 


Taxes tatlle, vingtieme, and capitation, 




_9 


7 I0{ 


Carry forward, 


m 


359 


IS 14 »i 
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For an ArpenU 

Liv. 

Brought forward, - » 359 

Aides, I5thequeuc« - - - 30 

Cellar, vaults, prefs, refervoirs, tubs,&c. and build- 
ing to hold them, 8000 liv. for 20 arpents, or 
400 liv. per arpent, the intereft, • . 20 



Pr«A^. ' 



'Two pieces, at 200 liv. 
One ditto, 
One ditto, 

Expences, 
Profitt 



409 

400 

150 

SO 

600 
409 
191 



Per EngHJb Acre. 

£* IS H U 
163 



17 


6 


17 17 


i»i 


17 10 





6 II 


3 


2 3 


9 


26 5 





17 17 


I0{ 


8 7 


li 



Which, with the intereft charged, makes 10 per cent, on ^ocx) liv. land, and 
400 liv. buildings; the general computation, and which feems admitted in the 
country. Sixty women are neceflary to gather the grapes for four pieces, by 
reafon of the attention paid in the choice of the bunches ; a circumftancc to 
which much of the fine flavour of the wine is owing, as well as to fingularity 
of foil and climate; the former of which is all ftrongly calcareous, even to be- 
ing white with the chalk in it. A fine lengthened flope of a chalk hill, hang- 
ing to the fouth, between Dify and Ay, which I examined, is entirely covered 
with vines, from top to bottom, and is the moft celebr^^ted in the province. It 
is indeed rather a marl than a chalk; in fome places white, in others much 
browner, and may properly be called a calcareous loam og a chalk bottom. 
This marl is, in fome places, very deep, and, in others, (hallow. I vi^as (hewn 
pieces worth 6000 liv. the arpent, and others worth 3000 liv. but the difference 
of foil was not perceptible; nor do I credit that this difference depends on foil : 
none of it approaching to pure chalk. It is impoffible to difcover, in the prefent 
ftate of knowledge and information, on what depends the extraordinary quality 
of the wine. The people here affert, that in a piece of not more tha.i three ar- 
pents, in which the foil is, to all appearance, ablolutcly fimilai*, the iniddle 
arpent only (hall yield the bcft wine, and the other two that of an inferior 
quality : in all fuch caks, where there is fomething not calily accounted for, 
the popular love of the marvellous always adds cxaggeradon. Which is probably 
the cafe here. Attention in gathering and picking the grapes, and freeing every 
bunch Irom each grape that is the Icift unfound, muft tend greatl) to infure 
wine of the firlt quality, when the differepce ot loil is not ftriking. 

The 
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The vines are planted promifcuoufly, 3 or 4 feet, or li from each other : are 
now about 18 inches or 2 feet high, and are tied to the props with fmall ft raw 
bands. Many plantations are fer from being clean, fome full of weeds; but a 
great nunnbcr of hands fpread all over thejiill, firiling with their crooked hoe. 

As to the culture, in the middle of January they give the cutting, taili^ : in 
March dig the ground : in April and May they plant the provins: in June tic 
and hoe the feps: in Auguft hoe again : in Odlobcr, or, in good years, in Sep* 
tcmber, the vintage. 

To plant an ar|>cnt of vines, cofts in all 50 louis d*or: there arc 8000 plants 
on an acre : and 24,000 feps and the props coft 500 liv. : to keep up the ftock of 
props 30 liv. a year. It is three years before they bear any thing, and fix before 
the wine is good. None are planted now • on the contrary, they grub up. 

Very few perfons have more than twenty or thirty arpents, except the Marquis 
de Sillery, near Rheims^ who has two hundred and fifty arpents. At Piery 
there are twenty arpents now to be fold ; a new houfe, a good cellar, magazine, 
a good prefs, and every thing complete, for 60,000 liv. : the vines a little, but 
not much, negleded. For this fum I could buy a noble farm in the Bourbon* 
nois, and make more in feven years than by vines in twenty. 

Thofe who have not a prefs of their own, are fubjedl to hazards, which muft 
neceflfarily turn the fcale very contrary to the interefts of the fmall proprietor. 
They pay 3 liv. for the two firft pieces, and 25/ for all the reft : but, as they 
muft wait the owner's convenience, their wine fometimes is fo damaged, that 
what would have been white, becomes red. Steeping, before prefiing* makes 
red wine. 

As to prcfling, to do it very quickly and powerfully, is much the better way; 
and they perfer turqing the wheel of the prefs by fix, feven, or eight men, ra- 
ther than by a horfe. 

• In regard to the aides, or tax, on the transfer of wine, the proprietor who 
fells a piece worth 200 liv. pays - - - 10 liv. 

Ten fols per liv. - - . . r 

Augmentation i gauge, conftage, &c. - 5 

Odlroi de la Villc and du Roi, . . ^ 

The merchant, when he fells it, pays the fame; and^cvcry perfon through whofe 
hands it pafles. The ^ty at the port, on exportation, is about 1 5 liv. each 
piece. The cabareteer and aubergifte pays 30 or 40 liv. more retail auty. The 
wine trade with England ufed to be diredtly from Epernay; but now the wine 
is fcnt to Calais, Bolognc, Montreuil, and Guernfey, in order to be pafied into 
England, they fuppofc here, by fmuggling. This may explain our Cham- 

C 2 pagne 
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pagnc not being Co good as formerly. Should the good genius of the plough 
ever permit me to be an importer of Champagne, I would defire Monf. Quatre- 
fbux Paretclaine, merchant at Epernay, to fend me fome of what I drank in his 
fine cellars. But what a pretty fuppofition, that a farmer, in England, 0iould 
prefume to drink Champagne, even in Idea ! The world muft be turned topfy- 
turvy before a bottle of it can ever be on my table. Go to the monopolizers 
and exporters of woollens— go to— and to-— and every where— except to 
a friend of the plough ! 

The ecclefiadical tithe is a heavy burthen. At Hautvilliers the eleventh is 
taken for a dixme; at Piery the twentieth, or in money 4liv. loyT; at Ay, 48^! 
and at Epernay 30/ ; at Dify A ; but with all this weight of tax, nothing is 
known or ever heard of like the enormities pradilcd in England, of taking the 
adtual tenth* 

The idea of the poverty attending vines is here as ftrong as in any other part 
of France : the little and poor proprietors are all in mifery. The fadl is obvious, 
that a hazardous and uncertain culture is ridiculous, for a man with a weak ca- 
pital. How could a Kentifli labourer be a hop-planter ? But no dilcrimination 
is foufld conlmonly in France— the aflcrtion is general, that the vine provinces 
arc the pooreft j but an aflcrtion without explanation is utterly ridiculous. To 
render vines profitable, it is a common obfervation here, that a man ought to 
have one-third of his property in rents, one-third in farm, and one-third in 
vines. 

It is eafy to conceive, that the mod fuccefsful cultivators are thofe who have 
the largeft capitals. It is thus that we hear of the exertions of merchants; men 
who not only have many arpents of their own vines, but buy the wine of all 
iheir little neighbours. Monf. Lafnier, at Ay, has from fifty to fixty thoufand 
bottles of wine always in his cellar; and M. Dorfc from thirty to forty thoufand. 

tLbeims.'^hstTz^t price of an arpent 2400 liv. (84I. per Englifti acre.) 



Account. 

Liv. 

Interdl, - - - - 120 

Culture by contraA, - . . ^ 
Manured every fifth year, 60 liv. ; and 1000 men or women's 

loads of earth to mix, 36 liv. -^ - 96 

Props, 20 bundles, - - - J2 

Extra hoeing, - - - - 6 

Taxes, ^ • . - 8 

Caflcs, . - ... 18 

Vintage, at 20/ a day, - - - 18 

Prefs, four men, at 20/ and 20/ food, - 8 

Carryforward, - - - 326 



Liv. 



Produce, 3 pieces, at 

240 liv. - 420 

(141. 14s. per Englifh 

acre.) 



Carry forward, - 420 
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Liv* 

Brought forward, ... 326 

Intereft of buildings, cellar, magazine, pre(s, and utenfils, 30 
The cellar- man, 200 liv. for 20 arpents, per arpent, xo 

366 

Labour, 64liv. (2I. 4s. 7d« per Englifh acre) : intereft of 
which for firft jrear, - . . 18 

384 
Droit d'aides, ji per cent, on value, three pieces grofi, be* 

fides conftage, ice &c. - - - 40 

4H 



Lit. 

Brought forward, 420 



Lofs, 



24 



424 



But inftcad of lofs, every one I talked with, and the gentleman himfcif who 
gave me this account, Monf. Cadot L' Ain6, who has a confiderable vineyard, af- 
fured me, that they pay, on an average of ten years, yi per cent, on the capital; 
this will make a difference of 75 liv. which, with the 24liv. lofs in this account, 
iS 99liv. which mufl be partly deducted from thefe expences, and partly added to 
the produce. On an average^ the manuring is, I fufpeft, eflimate^too high. 
The vines this year promife to yield not a piece per arpent; not by reafon of 
frofts lad winter, but of the cold, being fo late as lafl week (in July). 

The little proprietors here alfo are generally very poor, and many are ruined 
by not being able to wait for a price. The wine trade at Rheims amounts to 
four or five millions per annum (175,0001. to 218,700!.) 

Sillery. — The Marquis has a hundred and fixty arpents under vines, and not 
two hundred and fifty, as I had been informed ; he has cellar room for two 
hundred pieces ; this was mentioned as an extraordinary circumflance, but it 
fliews that he is very deficient in a power of keeping his wines : a hundred and 
fixty arpents, at three each, are four hundred and eighty pieces ; fo that his cel- 
lar, inftead of containing the crop of three years, will not hold half the crop of 
one year. It is evidently a bufinefs that ought to have a large capital, and even 
an apparently fuperfluous one, or all the profit goes to the merchant. 

LoRAiNE. — Braian.'-^FticCf 175 liv. (25I. los. id. per Englifli acre). Mo». ' 
fiire, 80 perches, at iii feet. 

Verdun. — Meafure, 480 verges, of 8 feet 2 inches, equal 66 perches of Paris : 
higheft fell to 240oliv. ; not uncommon iiooliv. (84I. per Englifh acre). 

Metz. — Meafure, journal, equal to 69! perches of Paris. Price, 1200 liv. 
(89I. 14s. per Englifh acre). 



Account 
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Account. 

Culture, 6 Ilv. per monec, 8 monees in the journal. 

Props, 20/ the monee, - - 

Two loads of dung, at 3liv. - - - 

Repairs of cafks, - - 1 ^ - 

Taxes, taille, and capitation, . « . 

Ditto vingtieme, - . . - 

Prefling, one-thirtieth of the crop, 

Vintage, - - - - . 



LiV. 

48 
8 
6 
6 

13 

4 

9 

16 

J" 



Produce, 40 hottes, each 44 
pints of Paris, at 61 liv. 260 

(20I. Qs. 6d. per Engliih 
acre.) 

Expences, - - 11 1 

Profit, - - 149 



f«)> •^ 



8 

3 

2 
16 

3 

4 

45 
10 



Li?« 
Produce, 400 hottos, on 13 

arpents, 3.0 per journal, x 80 
(14I. lis. 3d. per Engliih 

acre.) 
Expences, - • X2i 

Profit • • 59 



Labour, 64 liv. (5I. os. yd. per Englifh acre). 

But intcrcft of 1200 liv. is 60 liv. and the tithe here is from the twentieth to 
the thirtieth to be deduced. The general affcrtion, which feemcd to admit no 
doubt^ was that the profit is 7 per cent. 

Pont au M?^;?.— Meafure a journal, 10 hommces, or 250 verges of 10 feet, 
the foot of 10 inches. 

Account. 

Liv. 
Labour, - - - - - ' 30 

Manuring, 64 liv. but once in eight years, 
Vintage, twenty-five perfons for 13 journals, at 12/ fed, 
Prefs, .... 

Cades, ... 

Taxes, no droit d'aides. 
Props, - - - 

Arpent, 800 liv. (661. as. id. per Engliih acre). 
Buildings, 60 

860 
Intereft of ditto, ... 

Droit de gabelle, and gauge, 13/ per hotte, 



Labour, 33 liv. (2I. 9s. xod. per Englifh acre.) 

But fome little error here, for the comniion calculation is, that they pay 10 per cent^* 
Vines are planted more and more, the culture augmenting every day i they 
plant the land proper for wheat as readily as any other. 

Nancy. — Meafure, 19,360 feet. Price of the heft, 1000 liv. ; the worft, 500 liv. 
(at 750 liv. 65I. I2S. 6d. per Englifh acre). They have what they call the grofs 
race^ and xht petite race of vines; the firft gives much in quantity, but of a bad 
quality i the latter wine of a good quality, but in quantity fmall. 

The 
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The medium produce is twenty meafures per journal, of eighteen pots of two 
pints of Paris, of the grofs race, and ten of the petite. The mean price of the 
firft 5 liv. ; of the latter lo liv. (at looliv. it is 81. i^s. per Englifh acre). 

Ii»«wiZfe.— The journal I5,62» feet. Produce, 40 meafures of the grofs race, 
of all forts ; average, twelve meafures, 6 liv. i^/. Price, per journal, 550 liv. 
(56I. 17s. 6d. per hnglifli acre). Produce, 80 liv. (81. 12s. per Englifh acre). 

Alsace. — Wiltenbetm. — Meafure, 100 verges, at 22 feet. Price, 90Q liv. 
(31I. los. per Engiifh acre). 

Strajbourg. — Meafure, 24,000 feet. Price, 800 liv. (55I. 7s. 9d. per Englifh 
acre). Produce, thirty meafures, of twenty-four pints of Paris. Good j^rice, 
6 liv. the meafure; middling, 4 liv. 10/. 5 low, 3 liv. (at 150 liv. produce, it is 
icl. 7s. 4d* per Engliih acre). 

iSri6^/o?W/.— Produce, forty meafures. Price, 6 liv. the meafure, 240 liv. 
(16K i2s. 6d. per Eoglifli acre). 

Ifenbeim. — Some fo high as 3000 liv. but few that yield a hundred mueafures, 
at 6 liv. but by no means common. 

Franchb Compte.—-Bmi«w^.— Meafure, an oeuvrc. Produce, ^nluid, at 
40 liv. to 60 liv. 

£^;7p».— Meafure, a journal, of 8 oeuvrcs; the oeuvre 45 perches, of 9! feet. 
Price, 40 liv, to 400 liv. the ceuvre. Produce, a quarter of a muid to one muid, 
or eight per journal. The grape, called the gamme^ yields the moft wine, but 
of the word quality. Common Price, 60 liv. the muid.— Account of a jour- 
nal, 32,400 feet. 



Intercft of 240oliv. (123I. 6s. Englifh acre), at 5 per cent. 
Culture, 5 liv. the oeuvrc,' 

Props, I liv. ditto, .• - - • 

Vintage, 5 liv. ditto, - - - 

Tonneaux, 12 liv. the muid new; but reparation a trifle, 
Taille, capitation, and vingtieme 8/ - - 

No droit d'aide. 
Never dung, thinking it fpotls the wine. 
Fai^fle, renovation jTiv. per 100, 

Tythe, none in common ; but, where found, only from one- 
twelfth to one-twentieth. . 



Liv* 
120 

40 

8 

40 

o 

3 



4/ 



Produce, 4 muids, at 
60 liv. (12I. 6s. per 



LfT. 



Englifh acre, 
Expences, 

Profit, 



240 
214 

"26- 



214 

Labour, 83 liv. (4I. 4s. per Englifh acre.) 

The common idea is^ that the produce of an oeiivre is 
And the ex pence - - . - 

Or profit per journal 

^l^tereft - - - . . 

Remains net 



30 liv. 
12 

144 
120 

24 
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j6 vines. 

7 hey arc alfo gencr.i!}y fuppcfcd to yield but five per cent, profit on capital, and 
fcmctimcs not (u much. 

'I he vines here are in double rows, at about two feet, and the props placed in an 
inclining pofiiicn. To as to join over the centre of that fpace, and are there tied to 
a horizi>nt<i] prop ; by which means any fmall flicks anfwer the purpofe of prc^. 

BoukcoGNE. — Dijon. — Meafure, journal of 900 toifes. Price of common 
vineyards, icooliv. to 1500 liv. (at 1250 liv. it is 63I. 19s. 2d. per Englilh acre), 
thr beft about Dijon. Produce, about fcven or eight pieces, or muids, at 36 Hv. 
(at 270 h'v. it is 13I. i6s. 6d. per Engli(h acre) : pay fix per cent.. But the fine 
vineyards of Veaune, Romare, Tafli, &c. fell at 30C0HV. 

Clos de Veaujeau. — This is the mod famous of all the vineyards of Burgundy^ 
the wine felling at the higheft {.rice ; it contains above an hundred journals, 
walled in, and belongs to a convent of Bernardinc monks. 1 bis reminds me 
of Hautvilliers, near Epernay, one of the fined vineyards in Champagne, having 
reverend maders alfo. There are no trees in that at Clos de Veaujeau, though 
in all the more common ones. 1 he vines are now not more than two or three 
feet high, ^he props being (hort alfo; they are not in rows, but planted pro- 
mifcuoufly. The foil a brown loam, inclining to reddifh, with dones in it, 
which, on trial, proved calcareous. Jt is not Hke the fine vineyards of Cham- 
pagne, on a declivity, but fl.t, at the foot of a hill, which is rocky. The 
produce, i| muid, at6ooliv. the muid, lyocliv. (46!. is. 4d. per hngiiih acre). 
The vineyard would, it is faid, fell for 10,000 liv. the journal (5111. 17s. 6d. per 
Englilh acre). They make white wine alfo, of a quality and price equal to 
the red. 

l<!uys — The fined vineyards fell up to 700oliv. and Soooliv. a journal ; but 
in common about loooliv. (51 1. 3s. 9d. per Englidi acre). The produce of the 
fine wines never great; four pieces, or muids, of half a queue, or two hundred 
and forty bottles, is a great produce; \\ middling ; and, in bad years, none at 
all, which happens fometimes, as at prefrnt, after a very fine appearance; but 
the frods at the end of May cut them off fo entirely, that there is not a grape 
\^ be {^tx\. buch wine as the poor people drink, fells commonly at 60 liv. or 
70 liv. the queue, now i2oliv.—— Account of a journal: 





Lfv. 


Lit. 


Intcrcft, - . - . 


50 


Produce, ij piece, at 


Cu.iarc, by contraft (fomc at 60 liv.) 


72 


iooIiv.(81. r9<.4d. 


Props, called here, not echalats^ but paifeaux^ 


6 


per Englifh acre^, 175 


Cades repaired, ... 


6 


Expences, . 148 


Taxes, - . - . 


8 




« r • 




Profit, • a7 


Vinugc, .... 


6 


^^^ 



ii! i 
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One vigneron, with his wife and four children, muft all work very well to da 
four journals; for which, if at 6oliv. they receive 240 liv. but have the winter 
for other work. The vineyards which bear the greateft reputation here, after 
the Clos de Veaujeau, are thofe of St. George, Roman^, La Talhe, de Vaume, 
Richebourg, Chambertin, and C6te rot^. The beft is 25I. the piece, or 3 liv* 
the bottle ; but this is the price of the vintage ; kept three or four years it fells 
for 4 liv. and even 5 liv. the bottle in the country. 

In 1782, the crop was fo great, that they gave 12 liv. for very mifcrable cafks, 
and fold them full at 20 liv. but the wine not good. 1785 was the laft great 
crop, when the price of a caflc, a tonneau, which commonly is 12 liv. new^ 
was 36 liv. to 40 liv» but the wine bad : they never dung for fine wines, only 
for bad ones, but they manure fometimes with earth. New vineyards give 
a larger quantity of wine than old ones, but the wine of the latter ihe beft qua- 
lity. There arc here, as in all the other wine provinces, many fmall proprietors 
who have but patches of vines, and always fell their grapes i but there is no 
idea of their being poorer than if they did not purfue this culture. 

Beaume.—'Thc ftones in the vineyards here calcareous. An oeuvr^cofts 40oliv. 
320oliv. per journal (163I. i6s. per EngliQi acre). Produce, two or three pieces, 
at 15 liv. this common wine ; but there are fine ones vaftly higher. The wines 
of greateft name here, after the Clos de Veajeau, are Volny, Pomar, Aloes, 
Beaume, Savign^, Mulfo (white), and Maureauch^, which laft fells, ready to 
drink, at 4liv. the bottle; new at 1200 liv. the queue. They give here great 
accounts of the profit attending this culture ; but, on being analyzed, they are 
found all to turn on the fuppofition of having good cellars, and keeping for a 
price, which is mere merchandize, and not cultivation ; for the merchant who 
buys at the vintage, to fill his cellars, is exactly in the fame predicament ; and 
to enjoy this profit, it is not necefTary to cultivate a fingle acre. 

Ci6j^«/V.— Price of an oeuvre 100 liv.; eight of them to a journal, 800 liv. 
(40I. 19s. per Englifti acre). Common produce, one piece per oeuvrc : the price, 
now 60 liv. the piece, but 20 liv. more common (160 liv. is 81. 3s. 7d. per Eng- 
lifli acre.) 

Couch.— An oeuvre, the eighth of a journal, fells at 100 liv. ; but there is more 
at 80 liv. Produce, one piece, at 36 liv. common price, but now 60 liv. ; ufually 
one piece at 25 liv. : half the produce, by contradt, for labour (at the price of 
640 liv. it is 321. 15s. 4d. per Englifh acre. ) - 

BouRBONNois.— AfW/;?^. — Sell to loooliv. thearpent (34I. 12s. id. perEng^ 
lifh acre) of eight boifelees, each 168 toifes, 48,384 feet. In a good year, pro« 
duce eight poin9ons, at 30 liv. ; common year five or fix, at 30 liv. for common 
vineyards : half the produce is paid, by contraft, for labour. Very rarely dung : 
props 7 liv. : tithe the eleventh. 

Vov. IL D Riaux. 
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Ridux.'^Comtnpn produce^ half apiece per ceuvre, or boifelee; one^fourth 
for proprietor, and one-fourth for labour. 

iSt. Ponerin. — Vineyards on hills, looliv. the boifelcc; 800 liv. the arpcnt 
(27I. 13s. lod. per Englifh acre). 

AtrvERGNE.— iJ/^»7. — Sell at2ooHv. the ceuvre; fometimes if. the bottle, 
or 15/ the pot; now 3 liv. ; middling price 20/ to 30/ 

C/ermont.-^MtzCuvc, 800 toifes: bcft30oliv.; worftiooliv. ; midling 150 liv. 
an ceuvre ; 1200 liv. the arpent (70I. per Englifh acre) ; medium ten pots, each 
fixteen pints of Paris ; on the beft land fifteen, and the mean price 30^^ ; at pre- 
fent 3 liv. : tie jthem with willow branches, ^/w viminea. ' 

Izotre.^^ln common fell at 500 liv. or 600 liv. the fcler^, but in good fitu- 
ations 800 liv. (46I. 12s. 9d. per Englifh acre) : the ceuvre of the belV yields two 
fommes ; middling one and a half; bad one : the fomnc^ fix pots, each fixteen 
pints of Paris : the common price after the vintage, 25/ to iof. the fix pots 
(at 168 liv. it is 9I. 168. per Englifli acre). 



jiccount of an OEuvre. 



Labour, - ^ » . 

Props, • - - 

Intereft buildings, lOO li^. 50 oeuvres, 
Intereft of lOO liv. purchafe, ^ 

Taille,&c. - - . 

Provins, - . - 

Dung ditto, - - - 



Lit. 


Solt. 


8 





2 


10 


2 


•8 


5 








II 





8. 





2 


19 


:: 




— II 



Produce, i| fomme^ at 
30/ die pot, 12 liv. 
the fouSf 

Expences, - • 

Profit^ 



Lir. 



2Y 
19 



By which we are only to underftand that they pay little more than common 
intereft. 

J5r/Wif.— Price, joliv. to looliv. (55 liv, is 25I. 12s. 9d. per Englifli acre): the 
worft are on rocks, where a ftorm drives foil and crop away. It is very remark- 
able that the rocky declivities, which are fo natural to the vine, here yield a 
wine far inferior to the rich plain of the Limagne. This deferves remark, and a 
forther attention from the naturalifts, who examine this very curious and inte- 
rcfting country. They have thirty-five forts of vines here; the Lange dit de 
cbien is the firft. 

Dauphin E. — Montelimart.^^^ vice of a fcteree,half an arpent of Paris, 168 liv. 
to 480 liv. and produces feven meafures of wine, called charges, each of a hun- 
dred bottles, the common price 15 liv, or 75 liv. per U^erec. 



Account 
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Account. 



Liy. 



•J 

lir. ^ 



Lin 

Produce, (7I. lys. 6d» 

Engliih acre), - 75 
Expences, « ., 58 

Profit^ ^ ^ 17 



Intereft of 300 liv. (44!. I2S. 6(L per Engliih acre) mean 

price, V - - - .15 

Culture, ift, - - aolir. 

ad, - . 10 

3d, paid by cuttings, - o 
No props. 

Vintage, - ... - 6 

Cato, - - • • • 3 

Taxes, • - - - ^ 

No droit d*aides. 
Cellar, &c. &c. ^ • - - a 

"J 



Provence.— -rfwgw».— Price yoliv. the cymena, and produce three barrels: 
price at prefent, 61iv. the barrel, or 37^ the bottle; commoo price 2yr The 
beft vines give 8 per cent, on capital. 

-rf/jc.— The carter^ 800 liv. (63I. per Englifh acre). Meafure, fix hundred, 
Cannes for the carteree; the canne of eight pans, the pan of nine inches and 
three lines. 

Tourd*jiigues. — The produce of a fomma is a hundred coup, each 60 lb. 31b. 
apoti and the common bottle 2|lb. : 100 lb. of grapes give 60 lb. of wine. 
Mean price 30/ the coup, or per fomma 150 liv. Meafure, 50,400 feet. 

Account. 



Culture, 

Hoeing and pruning. 

Vintage and carriage,, 

Intereft of buildings, &c. 

Taille, by the cadaftre (but this varies every year, by 

reafon of provincial expence), - - 10 

Seigneural duty, - • • * i 

Price, 6ooliv. (20I. as. 6d. per EnglUh acre), intereft^ 30 



Lit. 

12 
10 

>5 



Soli. 
O 

o 
o 
o 

o 

12 

o 



126 12 



Lir« 8ols« 



Produce (4]. X9S. 6d. 

per Engliih acre), 150 
Expences, - 126 

Profit, - 



o 
12 



23 8 



B^'^r^j.— Ufually planted in double rows, at three or four feet, with intervals 

of different diftances, ploughed, or hoed for corn; and this method they call 

mayoivere. Two hundred and eighty plants produce one bout of wine, of fix 

barrels, each barrel twenty*eight pots, and each pot 3lS. Common price per 

bout 50 liv. 

D 2 Objervations. 
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Objervations. 



It is merely for curiofity I oblerve, that the average of all the prices per 
ineafure^ in the purchafe of thefe vineyards, amounts to 6ii. 8s. per acre; fuch 
a medium demands very little attention, unlefs the minutes were exceedingly 
numerous, and equally fo in every province. Rcjeding thofe m which the 
prices exceed lool. an acre, as going certainly much beyond what can poflibly 
be the medium of the kingdom, the average of the reft is 41I. is. 6d. per acre« 
But I (hould wi(h tliat attention were rather given to another mode of calcu- 
lating the price and produce of thefe vineyards ; there are twenty-three minutes 
that include both price and produce; the average of thefe excluiive of fuch as 
rife above lool. purchafe, and 2il. produce, is 

For the price per Englifh acre, - jC*45 i o 

For the produce, • - - 920* 

Which is in French money, per arpcnt of Paris,— Prict, - 871 liv* 

Produce, 17^ 

From which it appears, that vines, in thefe provinces, give, in annual produce^ 
one-fifth of their fee iimple» 

The amount of labour per acre, on an average of thofe minutes, in which it 
appears to be iatis£idorily noted, and rejeding the higher articles as before^ is 
2I. I2S. 6d» 

The net profit appears, from feveral of the minutes, to vibrate between 7 and 
10 per cent« on the capital employed. 

How nearly thefe averages, noticed in my route, approach the real medium of 
the whole kingdom, it is impoflible, with any degree of accuracy, to conjedure; 
but I am inclined to believe, that the difference may not be confiderable. This, 
however, mufl be left, with a proper diffidence, to the well informed reader's 
fuperior fagacity. 

The importance of this branch of cultivation to the kingdom, and the idea £0 
common there, I may almofl fay univerfal, that the wine provinces are the 
poorefl^ and that the culture is mifchievous to the national interefls, are fubjeds 
too curious to be difmififed haflily : as my opinion is direflly the reverfe of the 
prevalent one in France, it is neceffary to explain the circumflances on which it 
is founded* 

^ The Marquis de Mirabeau obferved, that an arpent of vines is, on an average, worth double the 
beft arpent of corm VJm da Himms. 5th edit 1760. toou vi. p. 137. This agrees pretty welt J 
vith my notes. 

It 
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It appears^ by the preceding minutes^ that the value of the foil thus employed 
was probably higher than it could be in any other application, good meadows 
(valuable from their fcarcity) alone excepted : that the produce much exceeds 
all others; and laflly, that the employment depending upon it is very confi*^ 
derable. Under fuch leading and powerful circumfbtnces, and connected as they 
are with another not lefs eflential, that vaft tracfts of the land thus employed are 
rock and declivities, too fteep for the plough,— it ftiould feem aftonifliing, how 
an idea could ever be entertained that fuch a cultivation could be prejudicial to a 
country : it is, however, very general in France. 

The queftion ought to be put folely on this iffue— Would the fame land, under 
any other culture, fell at the fame price ? 45I. per acre, amounting to thirty 
years purchafe, at 30s. an acre, is fuch a value as France, in the richeft vales« 
knows nothing of (meadows alone excepted, which will always be valuable ac- 
cording to fcarcity and heat of climate), and we in England as little. But this 
greater value arifes not by any means from the richeft lands, but from thofe which, 
coniklered on a medium, are certainly very inferior to the reft of the kingdom. 
Great tracks could be applied t9 no other ufe than that of (heep-walk or warren; 
much is fituated, in fome of the pooreft foils in the kingdom, on fands, (harp 
gravels, and lands fo ftoney , as to be inapplicable to the plough : to poflefs a climate 
that gives the power of raifing fuch land to the value of 30I. or 40I. an acre, is 
beyond all doubt or queftion, a fuperiority that cannot be too much valued. 

The amount of the produce is not lefs ftriking : rich paftures fell every where 
at high prices, becaufe they are attended wih no expences ; and thus a fmall 
produd may be clajQed with a large one; but it is not fo with vines. The ave- 
tage of 9L an acre, on a mean of good and bad years, is fuch as no other plant 
will equal that is cultivated in France, watered lands alone excepted. It is only 
on Angularly fine foils, in certain peculiar diftridls, that any thing approaching 
fuch a produd: is to be met with. There is no part of Europe, in which a crop 
of wheat, of fuch value, is not exceedingly large, and much beyond the average. 
That of all the wheat, in any of the richeft counties in England, vibrates between 
61. and 7I. an acre, prepared for, perhaps, by a barren and expenfive fallow, — at 
leaft by ibmcthing much lefs profitable than itfelf. What then are we to think 
of a plant which covers your land with a rich crop of wheat every year ? 

There are many men, however, in France, who will fay, your reasoning 
MUST BE EKKovEOUBi for there is not a vine proprietor in France, who would 
not give you bis vineyard for your ideal wheat of every year. The obfervation 
may be perfectly juft ; but it is no anfwer to me, who am not fpeakmg of net 
prqfu^ but of produce. To him who confiders the fubjedt in a national light, 
and as a politician, the former is not the object 1— the great point is to fecure 
a large produce. The prince may levy fuch heavy taxes on the produce ; and 

it 
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it may be gained by fuch an QperoTe culture^ that the poor may l«vy a much 
heavier for their labour ; the confequence to thtf cultivator may be a low profit, 
but to the nation at large the importance of the produd remains the ikme, 
and unimpeached. And in this light. I look upon that of vines as fo con- 
iiderable, that (hould the fa£l of the real avorag^ of the whole kingdcnn prove' 
lefs than I make it— even fo little as 7L per acre, I ihould ftill efteera the culture 
an objedl of infinite national confequence. It is more than fugar pays in the 
Weft Indies, which is ufually fuppofed the moft profitable cultivation in the 
world. 

In regard to the neft profit. Which on the minutes vibrates from 7 to 10 per 
cent, it does not feem to fome to be adequate to the peculiar happinefs of the 
climate, and the reputation of the wines throughout the world ; or to the price 
^f the land, or amount of the product. But, in this refpedt, it muft be con« 
fidered, that the minutes, fo far as they concern the returns in money, are the 
prices of the vintage only : whereas every man that has a capital fufficient, by 
keepinjg his wine for three months only, adds confiderably to the profit. — If a 
proprietor be merely able to flore his crop in cafks in his cellar, long enough to 
avoid the immediate neceffity of felling for want of cafks, he has an advance of 
price, which will greatly augment the ratio of his profit: it is very fair to give 
the cultivator of vines the fame time that is taken by* moft of his brethren with 
whom corn is the objedt, that is to fay, fix months from the harveft. The dif- 
ference of profit is exceedingly great between the fale in the vintage, and that of 
fix months after. But it is ftUl of more confequence to obferve, that the rate per 
cent, here mentioned, is not on the mere bufinefs of the cultivator, but on the 
purchafe of the eftate upon which the culture is carried on. This makes an 
enormous difference. If agriculture, in England, yield 15 per cent, and landed 
property three, throw the two together, and the mean is not more than 5i or 6^ 
and thofe who, in England, buy an efiate, and ftock, and cultivate it, and make 
6 per cent, will not think they are fufiering, notwithftanding the accumulated 
advantages of a century of freedom. 

It is this large annual produdl which in the vine provinces gives bread to fuch 
numbers of people; befide the direft objeft of common labour, which amounts, 
as we have feen, to 2I. I2s. 6d. per acre, and confequently is above thrice as high 
as that of common arable crops ; and if they are not in very complete culture, 
the fuperiority is much more confiderable, there is the trade of cafks, which, 
independent of the employment of coopers, gives a value to the woods of a coun- 
try, as well as an adlivity to foreign commerce, by the import of ftaves and 
hoops. The props have the lame eflfedt as our hop-poles, and render willow 
plantations, as well as common under-woods, much more valuable than they 
would be otherwife. Befides, there is the circumftance, that fb many politi- 
cians 
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clans regard alone^ the exportation of the wine^ and the cafk or the bottle; 
forming, whether in the (hape of wine or of brandy (as I (hall by and by (hew.)^ 
one of the greateft trades of export that is to be feen in Europe; as much the 
export of French labour, as that of the filks of Lyons, or the cloths of Louviers. 
And after all this, if I be allowed to place lad, what in truth ought ever to be 
regarded firft, that is, the home confumption, there is the invaluable advantage 
of a whole people being well and amply fupplied with a beverage, the efFe(5l of 
their own induftry,*and the rcfult of their own labour; and it furely will not be 
thought a fmall advantage, that a nation has recourfe, for fupplying this con« 
fumption, to her fands, gravels, declivities and rocks ; that fhe demands it not 
of her rich plains, but of thofe lands which her lefs fortunate neighbours are 
forced to cover with copfe or rabbits. 

But here we are not to forget, that argument is always to give way to faft. 
From what I have juft faid, the reader is not to conclude that fuch lands onfy 
are under vines in France, the contrary is the fa<ft; I found them on the noble 
and fertile plain of the Garonne; on the richefl lands in the vale which extends 
from Narbonne to Nimes; in the vales of Dauphin^ and of the Loire; and, in 
a word, indifcriminately on every fort of land in all the wine provinces ; but I 
found them alfo on fuch rocky and bad foils as I have defcribed, and in fo great 
quantities as to fliew how well adapted they are to fuch foils and fituations. 
There are two reafons why vines are fo often found in rich plains ; the firft is, 
the export of wheat being either prohibited, or allowed with fuch irregularity, 
that the farmer is never fure of a price : but the export of wine and brandy has 
never been flopped for a moment. The effedt of fuch a contrail in policy muft 
have been confiderable, and I faw its influence in every part of France, by the 
new vineyards already planted, or begun to be planted, on corn lands, while 
the people were flarving for want of bread ; of fuch confequence, in the en- 
couragement of any culture, is a fleady unvarying policy 1 The fad is the more 
flriking in France, becaufe the vine culture is very much burthened in taxation ; 
but, always poflcffing a free trade, it thrives. The fecond rcafon is, that the 
culture of this plant is much better underflood in France than that of corn. 
An advantageous rotation of crops, and that arrangement of a farm which makes 
cattle neceffary to com, and corn neccflary to cattle, on which the profit of arable 
land fo much depends, is what the French have hardly an idea of. In- their 
praftice it is never to be feen, and in their books it is never to be read. But 
their vineyards are gardens ; the turnips of Norfolk, the carrots of Suffolk, the 
beans of Kent, and the cabbages of an Engli(h gentleman, are not fo clean as 
the vines of France, while the whole cecononiy of the plant is perfe&Iy under- 
flood, both in theory and pradice. 

It is a queftion which I have heard often flarted in converfation, whether it 
be nationally more advantageous that wine fhould be, as in France, the com- 
mon- 
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mon beverage, or beer, as in England ? How it ftiould ever become a queftionr 
I cannot undcrftand. We are, of neceffity, obliged to have recourfe to our beft 
lands to fupply our drink ; the French, under a good government, would have 
all theirs from their worft foils. The fitnds of Sologne, which are paffed ia 
the way from Blois to Chambord, &c. &c. are as bad as ours in Suffolk and 
Norfolk, which feed only rabbits. The French fands, by means of vines, 
yield 81. or 9I. an acre, and thofe of Sufiblk not fo many (hillings. Through 
nine- tenths of England, the land that yields wheat in every rotation yields aUa 
barley. If our hills, rocks, fands, and chalky declivities gavie us our liquor, 
could we not apply thefe richer foils to fomething better than beer I Could we 
not, by means of rotations, that made potatoes, tares, beans, and artificial 
graifes, the preparatives for wheat alternately, contrive to raiie infinitely more 
bread, beef, and mutton, if barley did not of neceffity come in for an atten^ 
tton equal to what we give to wheat ? Wheat, rye, barley, and oats exhauft, 
every other crop we raife, either adually or confequentlally, ameliorates. Would 
it be no advantage to ftrike out one of thefe exhaufters, and fubftitute an im- 
prover ? Would it be no advantage to feed all the horfes of Britain on beans 
inftead of oats ? Your populoufnefs may be proportioned to your quantity of 
bread, mutton, and beef. With one-fourth of your land under barley, can yoa 
haveiis much bread, mutton, and beef, as if you were not under the neceffity 
of having any barley at all ? How few agricultural combinations muft there be 
in a mind that can entertain doubts on fuch queftions ? There is a common 
idea that wine is not a wholefome beverage, I take this to be a vulgar errors 
bad wine, or wine kept till (harp and acid, may be unwhole(bme, but (b is 
bad beer, or beer kept till acid: but this has nothing to do with the queftion. 
If the lower people be forced, through poverty, to drink bad liquor, the com- 
plaint ought not to be that wine is unwholcfome, but that a bad government is 
unwholefome : the beer drinkers under fuch a one, will not have much to boa(l:» 
There may be more ftrength and vigour of body among the common people it> 
England than among the fame clafs in France; if this be true, it proves nothing 
againft wine. Are the French poor as well fed as ours ? Do they eat an equal 
quantity of animal fle(h? Were they as free? Thefe common prgudices, for 
or againft certain liquors, are ufually built on very infufficient ob(ervation. 

But the enemies of vineyards recur to the charge ; the vine provinces are the 
pooreft cf the kingdom i and you always fee mifery among the poor proportioned to the 
quantity cf vines *^— This is the main hinge on which the argument turns ; it is 

* So latdy as in thef Journal Phyfique for May 1790, MonC Roland dela Pladere^ a gentleman 
with whom I had the pleafure of (bme agreeable converiation at Lyons (in the happier period of his 
life, before he was involved in the mifery and guilt of revolutions), (ays, that of all countries the 
vine ones are the pooreft, and the people the moft wretched! And in the cabUr of the clergy of 
Aoxerre, it is demanded, that the ordoaaaces againft planting vines on land proper for com be 
executed. P. 19* 

an 
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an obfervation that has been made to me a thoufand times in France^ and con- 
verfation never touches on the fubje<ft but you are fure to hear it repeated.— 
There is fbme truth in it as a faA— there is none as an argument. 

There is ufually a confiderable population in vine provinces ; and doubtlefs it 
is not furprifingy that where there is a great population there fhould be many 
poor> under a bad goverment. But there is another reafon, much more fatis- 
feiflory, which arifes not at all from the nature of the culture, but from the 
abufe of it. 

It is the fmallnefs of the property into which vineyards are ufually divided ; a 
circumftance carried to fuch excefs, that the mifery flowing from it can hardly 
be imagined by thofe who are whirled through France in a poft-chaife. The 
nature of the culture depending almoft entirely on manual labour, and demand- 
ing no other capital than the pofTeflion of the land and a pair of arms $ no carts, 
no ploughs, no cattle, neceflarily leads the poor people to this fpecies of pro- 
perty ; and the univerfal pradice of dividing it between the children, multiplies 
thefe little £sirms to fuch a degree, that a family depends on a fjxft of land for 
fupport that cannot poflibly yield it ; this weakens the application to other in- 
duftry, rivets the children to a (pot from which they ought to emigrate, and 
gives them a flattering intereft in a piece of land, that tempts them to remain 
when better interefts call them eliewhere. The confequence is, their labour- 
ing as much as they can for their richer neighbours ; their own little vineyards 
are then negle<fted; and that culture, which to a more able proprietor is de- 
cifively advantageous, becomes ruinous to infufiicient funds. But a misfortune, 
greater even than this, is the uncertainty of the crop ; to a man of a proper 
capital, and who confequently regards only the average of feven years, this is of 
no account ; but to the poor proprietor, who lives from hand to mouth, it is 
fatal ; he cannot fee half a year's labour loft by hail, froft, cold, or other in- 
clemencies of the fcafon, without feeing, at the fame time, his children in want . 
of bread ; before the ample produce comes, which certainly will come on the 
average account, he finds himfelf in the hofpital. 

This I take to be the origin of that general and too indifcriminate condemna- 
tion of vineyards in France. The poverty is obvious; it is cpnnedled with vine?, 
and for want of proper diftindions, it is confidered as neceflarily flowing from 
vineyards ; but, in fad:, it is merely the rcfult of fmall properties amongft the 
poor : a poor man can no where be better fituated than in a vine province, 
provided he poflTefs not a plant. Whatever may be the feafon, the poor are fure of 
ample employment among their richer neighbours, and to an amount, as we 
have above feen, thrice as great as any other arable lands afford. That culture 
which demands 2I. 12s. in hand labour only, whether there be crop or no crop, 
and which employe women and children of all ages, ought not furely to. be con- 
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demned as the origin of diftrefs among the poor. Attribute the faft to its true 
caufc, the defire and fpirit of pofleffing landed-property, which is univerfal in 
France, and occafions infinite mifery. This circumftance, fo prevalent in that 
kingdom, and (comparatively fpeaking) fo little known in ours, where the poor 
are fo much more at their cafe than in France and moft other countries, is very 
curious to a political obferver. What an apparent contradiction, that property 
fliould be the parent of poverty, yet there is not a clearer or better afcertaincd 
fadl in the range of modern politics. The only property fit for a poor family, 
is their cottage, garden, and perhaps grafs land enough to yield milk ; this 
needs not of neceflity impede their daily labour; if they have more, they are 
to be clafled with farmers, and will have arable fields, which muft, in the nature 
ofahings, be ill cultivated, and the national interefl confequently fuffer. 

The explanations I have given of the wine fyftem in France will be received, 
I truft, with candour. To inveftigate fuch queftions fully, would demand dif- 
fertations expreflly written on every fubjedl that arifes, which would be incon- 
fiftent with the brevity neceflary to the regifter of travels: I attempt no more 
than to arrange the fads procured; it belongs to the political arithmetician fully 
to combine and illuArate them. 



CHAP. XL 

Of the Culture of Silk in France. 



QuERCY.— Ctfi^i?^.— TN the avenue leading to this town, two rows of the trees 

are mulberries, and thefe are the firft we have fecn. 
Montauban. — Many mulberries here, in rows ; and under fome of them four 
rows of vines, and then fix or feven- times the breadth of corn. When the 
leaves are not in time for the worms, or are dcftroyed by frofts, they are fed with 
lettuce leaves ; and if no lettuce, with cabbage, but the filk is fo worthlefs, that 
the failure is reckoned nearly equal to having none at all. 

Touloufe to hloL — Mulberry trees are here worth from 6/ to 2of. and 30/ 
each per annum, according to their fize. 
iVi?/— Mulberries worth up to 3liv. per tree, per annum. But filk worms 
'7* have miflfed much for three years paft. 

Narbmne. -^Mzny mulberries ; all with pruned flat heads. 

Pinjean. 
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Pm/w;i*— Olives are a beneficial article of culture, but they prefer mulberries, 
becaufe they yield a crop every year. On four f^ter^es of land they have fixty 
trees ; and at the fame time the land yields barley or oats, mown for forage, of 
which the four (6tiT6ts gives 60 quintals, that fell at 33/ the quintal. Single 
mulberries have paid as far as two louis each, and many one louis. If four fet^- 
r^es equal two acres, there are thirty trees on an acre, and the acreable produce 
of forage will be 52liv. or 2L 5s. 6d. 

Nijmes to Sauve. — Seven mulberricis on an Englifh rood. 

^ifac. — Mulberry leaves fell commonly at 3 liv. the quintal. A tree yields 
from one to eleven quintals : two, three, and four are common. Gathering the 
leaves cofts 12/ the quintal. Fifteen quintals of leaves are neceflary for one 
ounce of grain (the feed or eggs of the worm) : 20 liv. the mean price of filk 
per lb. : reckon that an olive-tree pays as well as a mulberry. 

Many mulberries about Qu^fac, and fome on very poor dry land. In grafs 
fields the groiind is kept dug around them, as far as the branches extend. Re- 
mark fome ftones laid around many trees, for fome diftance from the ftem. 

Eight trees in fomething lefs than an Englifh rood. 

By information, almonds, in Rouverge, pay better than mulberries, and with 
much lefs expence and attention ; 3, 4, 5, and 6 liv. a tree. 

G/z;?^-^.— Many fine mulberries about this place, which yield from 3 liv. to 
8 liv. a tree in common, young ones excluded. They yield to twelve quintals 
of leaves j in general, three, four, or five. The price varies from 3 liv. to 10 liv. 
the quintal. They are much more valuable than olives. This year the. great 
cold in April deftroyed the young buds and hurt the crop greatly. They never 
think of giving any thihg to worms but the leaves; have heard of twenty things, 
but treat the idea with the greateft contempt, knowing as they do, by the fabric, 
the worthleflhefs of filk, if the worms are fo fed. 

i^^iTO^.— Mulberries are more profitable than olives; yield three, four, and 
five quintals of leaves, which fell, in common, at 3 liv. 

M/r^d^/x.— Mulberries are here', but none after, in going from Carcaflbnne 
to St. Martory. 

Aucb. — A few mulberries near the town. 

It is here to be noted, that from Mirepoix to Bagnere de Luchon, and from 
thence by Pau to Bayonne, and back by Dax to Auch, a line of much more than 
300 miles, I faw no mulberry trce^. 

GuiENNE. — Leyrac. — Some few mulberries. 

Aiguillon. — A few trees for fome miles before this place. Behind the chateau, 
in the town, isa large plantation, formed by the late duke; which, being in the 
fine vale of the Garonne, the land is cultivated as the reft, under hemp and 
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berally oflferecl leaves to the poor people, on eafier terms than they are fupplied 
with them in the fouth of France, and even gave trees ; yet nothing more was 
done than what his influence and authority forced : and the Provencal f;^mily, 
after ten years experience, pronounced that the climate would do to make filk, 
but not with profit. To his lafl: hour, the duke had (ilk made, but not an hour 
longer ; the pradice had taken no root : the country people, by whom alone 
fuch an undertaking could profper, faw no inducement to go into the fcheme, 
and the whole fell at once into utter ruin and negledt on the duke's death ; fo 
that the trees themfelves were by degrees condemned, and the number remain- 
ing at prefent inconfiderable. Certainly no pofitive phyfical proof, that filk will 
not do in Normandy, but it is a prcfumptive one, pretty ftrongly featured. Go 
into Languedoc, Dauphine, and Provence, and the poor people do not want the 
exertions of marshals of France to induce them to breed filk- worms ; they have 
a much more powerful inducement, — the experience that it is their interefl:: 
had this inducement been prefent at Bizy, the culture would, in more than ten 
years, have taken root. 

BouRBONNois. — Mou/ins.'-^Monf. Martin, gardener of the Royal Nurfery 
here, who is from Languedoc, cultivates filk with great fuccefs ; he was fo 
obliging as to be as communicative as I could wifli. Trees of two or three 
years old, yield a few leaves, but to be firipped cautioufly: at eight to ten 
years, they come very well into yielding. One ounce of grains, that is, of 
the eggs of the worm, requires twenty quintals (one hundred weight Englifli) 
of leaves, and yields from 71b. to 9 lb. of filk. He has made as far as 30c lb. 
in a year, the produce of 30001b. of cocoons ; and the worms that year eat 
12000 lb. of leaves every day, for four or five days together, and fifty perfons 
were employed for eight days. The whole bufinefs of hatching and feeding 
employs a month ; the winding is afterwards done at leifure. For care and at- 
tendance of the worms, gathering the leaves, and winding the filk, he gives one- 
fourth of the produce, or about 6 liv. the pound of filk; for fpinning 3 liv.; in 
all, 9 liv. ; refts profit, 15 liv. The men earn 20/ to 24/ a day, and the women 
S/. to loyi He prefers this climate for the bufinefs to that of Languedoc, though 
floves are here ncceflary for keeping the room to the temperature of 18 degrees, 
Reaumur; whereas in Languedoc they do without fires. The feafon here varies 
from fifteen to twenty days ; the earlicft is the 24th of April, and the lateft the 
15th of May. If the leaves arc not ready, he keeps the hatching back, by 
lodging the grains in a cool cellar. He has known one tree in Languedoc yield 
80 liv. a year in filk. Moulins and its environs make to the value of 60 or 
80,000 liv. a year. Monf. Martin fells trees, of two years old, at 2oliv, the 
thoufand. The diftance of planting, if for crops, under the trees, thirty feet; 
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if no crops, twenty feet. Of the writers that have treated of this fubjed, he 
prefers MonC Sauvages. 

Jn the particulars of an eftatc to be fold, was one article relative to the pro* 
duiS of ifilk ; mulberries enough for 12 oz. of grain, yielding 60 lb. of filk, 

VivARAis. — Maiff'e to Thuys.^Y'u^ meet with mulberries in going fouth 
from Auvergne. They yield very largely here; I am aflured, that many trees, 
in a good year, reach I2liv, each. -That in four years after planting, they be- 
gin to produce leayes enough for ftripping. The bcft of them are all grafted. 
Trees, fifteen years after planting, have, in a very good year, yielded 6 liv. I 
was (hewn a fmall field that yields, one year with another, 120 liv. ; 1 ftepped, 
and found it 50 yards by 70 yards, or 3500 fquare yards (7I. 4s. 4d. per Englifli 
acre); yet the trees were not regularly planted, nor fully; and this befidcs the 
other produce of the ground. 

Aubenas. — The filk mills here, which arc confiderable, purchafe the cocoons 
of the farmer, at 2%f. to 32/. the pound. The mulberry-trees here arc very 
large. 

Villeneuve de B^r^2/^.— Twenty quintals of leaves give one quintal of cocoons, 
and one quintal of cocoons 10 lb. of filk. They reckon that the wafte, debris 
& dechet^ pay the fpinning. Eighteen trees, of feven years age, pay 28 liv. a 
year; but fome trees, of ten years old, have been known to give 3 liv* each. 
Three-fourths of an arpent de Par-is have been fold for 400 liv. ; the foil all 
rock and ftone, but calcareous. The trees arc grafted before tranfplantation, 
which is at three years old ; price, I2yr and 15/ each. The fccond year after 
planting they begin to gather. The price of the leaves 3 liv. the 100 lb. ; and 
of gathering lof. the quintal. The culture is reckoned more profitable than 
vines, which are fometimes grubbed up, to make way for mulberries. Of the 
forts, the rofe fuille is beft. In the road to Viviers,^ I remarked a tree 2t feet 
in diameter; and very large ones are in the bed of a torrent, where no earth 
(only ftones) is vifible. 

DAVFHit^E.^^Monte/imart. — Silk is the great produce of the country; they 
have mills, where the cocoons are bought, at 27/ the pound. An ounce of 
grains gives 60 lb. of cocoons, and 12 lb. of cocoons 1 lb. of filk : forty mid- 
dling trees, each yielding a quintal of leaves, being required to feed that pro- 
portion of worms. The grains are hatched by artificial heat, and the operation 
demands wood to the amount of 24 liv. to each ounce of grains. A common 
method of conducing the bufinefs is, for the proprietor of the land to find trees 
and half the grains*, the poor people the other half and all the labour; aitd the 
parties divide the produce between them. The impediments in the culture are, 
—I. climate; frofls in the fpring deftroy the leaves, and, if at a critical time; 
there is no remedy. I demanded if they bad no iuccedaneum, in fuch cafe, in 
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feeding the worms with the leaves of fome other plants ? The anfwcr was, that 
experiments had been made upon that point, without any fuccefs ; that the idea, 
however, was nonienfe, for the quantity of food was fo great, as to render it ab- 
furd to think of providing it, not for a certain want, but merely a contingent 
one ; the cxpence of fuch a condu<a would abforb all the profit. Nor is it frofts 
only that are dreaded— great and fudden heats make the worms fall, and they 
labour very poorly.— —2. The extreme labour of attending the worms, is a 
great objeAion to the bufinefs; it is, for the laft fifteen days, fo fevere, as to 
kill many ; and, for the laft eight days, they arc cleaned every day. 

Upon a comparifon of the culture of the olive and the mulberry, it was re- 
marked to me, that one great advantage of the olive, was the contracted fpace 
in which the roots feed, confifting chiefly of a tap-root and fibres, which made 
the crops fown under them good; but a mulberry threw out a profufion of roots, 
fifteen or twenty feet around, in every dircdlion. 

They have been .known, at eleven years growth, to yield 200 lb of leaves 
each tree. 

The mulberry is found not to like water ; for there is in the watered meadows 
a mound of earth, to keep the water from the roots of thefe trees. 

When filk-worms are ready to fpin the cocoon, if they are cut in halves and 
thrown into vinegar, each worm gives two tranfparent ligaments, very ftrong, 
for making fifhing lines, &c. &c. 

i^w/.— Monf. L'Abbe Berenger, cure of this place, has given an uncommon 
attention to this culture; he was fo obliging as to give me the refult of many 
years experience on this interefting fubjeft. 

Timf of Sowing. — There are two fcafons ; the firft, with the fruit, frcfli, at 
the end of June : — the fecond in May, with the feed of laft year, dry ; and this 
is better, becaufe the June fowing fuflfcrs fometimes, if frofts are fevere, or the 
weather is both cold and humid. When fown dry, if too early and cold weather 
fucceeds, they are apt to fail. They are often watered. 

T^ranjplantation.^^ln April following, thofe that were fown in May are tranf- 
plantcd, three feet every way, into the nurfery ; «nly half the^ plants (the bcft) 
being drawn, the reft are left till the year after. They are never tranfplanted a 
fecond time. 

Sort. ^Tht feuilk roje^ with white or grey fruit, is the beft; black fruit 
not known here, but faid to be good for leafing late, and efcaping frofts in the 
fpring. 

Graf ting. ^^\X is beft to graft, in the nurlpry, in May, when they are three 
years old, at the head, with grafts cut in February preceding, and preferved 
in fand in a cellar : thefe grafts are branches three feet long, which are buried 
in fand, except four inches at the end, for three or four knots to (hoot; if all 
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are buried in the faAd/ all the knots will fhdot. At grafting cut off thofe 
knots that have (hot out, and ufe the reft. The time is after gathering the 
leafes of the ftandard to be grafted, when the plants are 5 feet, or 5! feet 
high. One year after grafting tranfplant, that is, about April. Graft three or 
Ibtir branches. 

5w7.— Good and humid fands, and fandy loams are the beft : warm, forward, 
rich, and friable: rocky and ftoncy foils do well ; but all clays are bad. On 
the lighteft fk>ney lands, the trees come into bearing much fooner than in the 
rich vale, but thefe laft vaftly longer ; on the rich vale land, two hundre4 
years are a common age for them. 

Planting.— In bad land plant at eighteen feet fquare, in moderate at twenty- 
four, and in very good at thirty-fix ; and, after fevcn or eight years, there can 
be no crops under them, if at thefe diftances. There are two forts of trees, the 
one large ftandards; and the others dwarf ones, which they call murier nain^ 
n arpcnt contains, of courfe, many more in number of thefe than of the 
others > and they yield, for the firft ten or fifteen years, a larger produce, but 
afterwards the greater trees are more produdtive. The dwarfs are beft for being 
fet in rows, for ploughing between ; they are grafted at i| feet high; are never 
watered. The price of trees 25/ the hundred, at the age of one or two 
years; the great trees, at four or five years, for grafting, 20/ each, at pre- 
fent 15/ each, and grafted. The operation of planting is performed by digging 
a hole 6 feet fquare, and z\ or 3 feet deep; and they commonly lay dung upon 
the roots; 

Cultivation.— The attention with which they manage the trees after planting, 
merits the higheft commendation :— after they have been planted two years, 
a trench is dug around each tree, about two feet deep, which is left open all 
winter, and filled up again in the fpring ; the year following another is dug, 
more removed from the tree, which is managed in the fame manner; and fo on 
every year a trench, till the whole land is ftirred as far as the roots extend. 
This appears to be a moft excellent fyftem, and preferable to trenching the 
ground at firft ; as in that way much of it is confolidated again, before the roots 
of the young trees reach it. 

No crops whatever to be fown on the land after the trees are of a fize to have 
their leaves gathered ; as much is loft in leaves as is gained by fuch crops. 
^ Hhe trees ftiould never be pruned at any other fcafon than March, and but 
once in two years; the wood pays the expence : they receive one digging per 
annum, at 6 liv. and a hoeing, at 3 liv. per arpent. 

. There is another admirable pradlice known here, and ufed by all fkilful cul- 
tivators, which is, that of walhing the ftems of the trees every year, in May, 
• VolUI. F for 
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for four of five yArs after plandng. Monf« L'Abbe £lbcenger alvrtfrs pra&ifiss 
this with great fuccefs. 

Produce. — For the benefit of the yoang trees, they oughr-DOt to be ftr]pf)ed 
for feven or eight years after planting into the field ; they will pay well after-* 
wards for this forbearance; but the pradlice is not common. I viewed a yo«n|| 
plantation of Monf. Blanchard, at prefent^in the National Afiembly, who is 
&mou8 for his attention to his mulberries ; the trees were fix, feven, and eight 
years old, and none of them had ever been ftripped, and their appearance was 
>cry Bouriihing. Monf. L'Abb^ Berenger approves the pradice, but has not 
adhered to it; his trees, however, are very fine, and do not complain; one 
plantation, of eight or ten years growth, that have conftantiy been ftripped, 
are, notwithftanding, very fine. There are forty on 40a toifes of land, that 
this year produced, each tree, 81b. of leaves. The beginning of February he 
planted the land under them with potatoes, which were dug in Auguft, and 
produced 40 quintals; among thefe potatoes maiz was planted in April, m 
fquares of five or fix feet, and the produce of that will be five or fix quintals, at 
8 liv. the quintal. He (hewed me another plantation, of an arpent, of very fine 
and flourifliing dwarf trees, which yielded this year 81b. of leaves each tree, 
and 300 lb. on the arpent. They are ten years old; no crops have ever been 
fown under them. 

The produce of leaves n>ay be eftimated at 50 lb. from a tree of a toife fquare. 
The greateft produce known is 10 quintals, from a tree of fifty years old. At 
twenty years the medium is two quintals. They increafe till fixty years old; 
but are in good perfection at twenty. 

TCbe eggs.^—A paper of nine inches by fifteen inches, covered with fmall leaves, 
Auck full of worms, gives one quintal of cocoons ; and this is what they call 
one ounce of grains. But proportions will not hold, for the produce is not in- 
creafed proportionably to an increafe of quantity. 

Hatching. — Retarding the hatching of the worms with particular views, it, 
in many circumftances, impofiible. When once the heat of the atmofphere is 
come to a certain pitch, the hatching cannot be retarded by cellars. Monf. 
Faujas remarked, that in June they would hatch in an ice-houfe ; which (hews 
that at a certain age they will hatch in fpite of cold. They never, however, 
truft to the natural heat for hatching them, which always does it too ilowly ; it 
is done with the afiiftance of fire, and in the month of May. They begin to 
hatch at 20 to 22 degrees (Reaumur) ; but artificially it is done at 24 degrees. 
When the eggs happen to have been put in a cellar, at 10 degrees, their com« 
mon temperature, they afterwards hatch wilh difficulty, and never well j always 
befl when they have to undergo but a moderate change. 

Feeding. 
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Feeding.^ln this bufincfs all forts of food^ except the mulberry-leaf, is re- 
jeded, at the firft mention, as the mofl: ridiculous, impradicable, and impoflible 
idea, that ever entered the head of a vifionary*; and never could be conceived 
but by thofe only who amufe themfelves with a few worms, without taking the 
the trouble of calculating quantity, expence, and quality of filk. 

For one ounce of grain, a room of lo feet by 14 feet, and 12 feet high, is ne- 
ceflary ; but the larger the better, and with windows only to the north. There 
ihould be ten tables, or (helves, 6 feet long, and 4I feet broad, one 18 inches above 
another ; the firft expence of which 60 liv. 

Till the i8th of April there is here no fecurity againft frofts. Two years 
ago there were many leaves before that day, and moft people began their ope- 
rations ^ the leaves were all cut ofF,^ and they loft the year entirely, for it is three 
weeks before the leaves come again. Monf. L'Abb^ Berenger would not truft 
appearances; did not begin till aftef that day, and had as good a year as at any 
other time. 

The expences are ufually borne between the parties, and amount to half the 
produce, not including the keeping the utenfils in repair. But if they are paid 
t by the owner of the mulberries, (bme of theni amount to as follow :— gathering 
the leaves, la/Tto 15/^ the quintal; for gathering the dwarfs, only half the 
price of the others ; wood, 15 liv. for i, 2, or 3 oz. of eggs in one room 1 30 liv. 
for 6 oz. becaufe in two rooms; 22 liv. lo/. for labour in the houfe ; fpinning, 
4X^ per lb. o\ filk. The wafte is worth zqf. therefore the expence is zof. 

For the laft four or five days, eight men are neceftary to gather leaves for 
20 Of:, of grain, their voracity being incredible the latter part of the time^ 
. The price of the leaver, if bought, is 4 liv. to 5 liv. the quintal, never at 3 liv« 
but has been at 10 liv. From 15 to 18 quintals of leaves give one quintal of 
cocoons, and one of cocoons gives gib. of filk. Cocoons are fold at 2^ the 
pound; filk, on an average, at 19 liv. The leaves, difledted by the worms, are 
dried^ and kept for hogs, (keep, &€. being worth 4 liv. the quirital ; and an 
ounce of grain yirkls two quintals of Aich : and the dung of the worms, froni 
an ounce, is worth 4 liv. more, being excellent; the beft indeed of all others. 

Two brothers, here, Mefifrs. Cartieris have had as far as 80 quintals of cocoons. 
Monf. Bevenger's three hundred trees on an arpem, at $ lb. of leaves each, are 
24 quintals; and, at 4 liv. the quintal, a9)oupt to 96 Ijv.; and as 16 quintals of 
h^6^^ive'9Hi4 of fikk^ at :ij9rliv. it is ^71 liv. an4 for 24 quintals 256 liv, the 
half of whricfe is)ii2ft Urj;. bdnce, therefore, t^Q^XX the leaves at 4 liv. the quintal, 
dbes^ notcanfywr equalljriwith hsii tbt iproduce (ia8 liv. per arpent de Paris, is 
61. 4s. 3d. per Englifh acre). 

9]Dpyitj»cpyir^/^mff.-*^At ten years grWfhr ^hc mulberries yield a con- 
fiderable produce^ at that age they give loolb. to i^ote, ^ leayes, but not 
V . : . F 2 common. 
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common. For one ounce of grain, five or fix very large trees are neceflary ; or, 
if the leaves are bought, to the amount of 24 liv. to 30 liv. The ounce will 
give from 4olb. to 501b. of cocoons, or 51b. of filk; but more commonly 
I2lb, of cocoons for i lb. of filk. Gathering the leaves, lof. or 12/. the 
quintal, one with another, dwarfs and ftandards. The wafte pays the fpin* 
ning. 

Atx. — Mulberries, beyond all comparifon, more profitable than olives ; will 
give 3liv. or 4liv. per tree, more regularly than olives will 10/?; but the great 
plantations of olives are on barren rocks that will not do for mulberries. 

Tour d' Aigues. ^^Ont ounce of grain requires 15 quintals of leaves, and ^ves 
50 lb. of cocoons; that is, 50 lb. in a fmall undertaking, like thehoufe of a poor 
family; but not more than 301b. in a large building. Monf. the Prcfidenthas, 
however, had 75 02. of grain that gave 40 lb. one with another: 141b. of cocoons 
give lib. of organzine filk. 

On good land, twenty trees, of ten years old, will give 15 quintals of leaves* 
The wafte, with the addition of lof. per lb. will pay the fpinning. Wood is 
1 2/1 the quintal, and i{ quintal will wind and fpin i lb. of filk : and one quintal 
of charcoal will make 31b. of filk. The common calculation is 10 quintals of 
charcoal for i 02. of grain. 

Labour and fuel, j\of. per lb. of filk, exclufive of gathering the leaves ; but 
the common method is to find the trees and the grain, and give half the pro« 
duce for all the reft. The whole bufinefs, exclufive of winding and fpinning^ 
employs exadly a month. 

Hyeres. — This article is here but little regarded ; the number is not con- 
fiderable, nor do they pay nearly the fame attention to them as in Dauphine. 
A tree of twenty years pays about yyf.i and fome, of a very great fizc and 
age, 6 liv. 

J^r^W.— Clofe without the town, on the banks of a fmall canal of irrigation^ 
are five or fix of the largeft mulberries I have feen, growing clofe to the; water's 
edge; from which it fliould appear, that they have here none of that objeftion to 
water which was mentioned to me at Mont^limart. 

£/?r^//fj'.— At the inn here there is a mulberry-tree which yieldd.black fruity 
and leaves of a remarkable fize. I aiked the mafter, if Jiejufed them foftfilkr 
worms? Never ^ he replied, they are no better for them ^than elm, ooA^.of-ipiM 
leaves: it is the white mulberries that are Jor worms. : So inaccui^tciy; ur^t^ 
flood is this point, even in the filk countries; for in L^nguiedoci theyi told, ir^et 
all forts were given indifcriminately. Thkf tree iWould be worth, ftor 3 louis 
a year. .'--j -^i .: .-i rr| .b: . .*, '.j 

To these notes, taken by myfelf, I fhall add a' few others^, fbr the more ^ceiefral 
elucidation of the fubjeft. ' :» . -i. Ji; ^joji^oi^j ''i.^^i 

Languedoc 
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T.angaedoc yidcls, in a common year, from 500 to 1200 quintals of filk*. 
I have fcarched books in vain for information of the quantity of (ilk produced 
in all France; but I find the number of looms which work it, by one account^ 
29,000+, of which i8,ooo at Lyons; but by a later and more authentic ac- 
count, there were at Lyons only 9335 loom?, which worked about 2,ooo,ooolb.:jl 
and in all France 17,500 looms; which, in the fame proportion, would work 
about 3,763,coolb, In 1784, (he imported raw filk to the value of 29,50o,oooliv. 
and in 1787, to 28,220,000 liv.; call it 29 millions, and 20 liv. the mean price 
per lb, it is 1,450,0001b. ||; which will leave about 2,310,0001b. for the home 
produce, or 46,2oo,oooliv. which is fo grofs an impoflibility, as to afccrlain to a 
certainly, the exaggeration of the number of looms, and confirms, in a frefh in- 
flance, the many errors in the new Encyclopaedia. If Langucdoc produces only 
ioo,ooclb. all the reft of the kingdom cannot produce twenty. times as much; 
for the culture is confined to three or four provinces, except fmall quantities, 
that enter for little in a general account. I was informed, at Lyons, that the 
home growth was about a million of pounds weight,, of two- thirds of the value 
of the imported per lb. or about ao liv. This makes the growth to the value oS 
20,ooo,oooliv. or 875,0001. If fo, Languedoc muft produce more than ioo,ooolb*^ 
for that province muft be at leaft one-fourth, if not one-third of the whole. I 
muft confefs I have my doubts upon this point, and think that even one millioa 
of pounds much exaggerated, for I crofted the filk country in more than one 
direction, and the quantity of trees appeared inconfiderable for any fuch produce^ 
But admitting the authority, and ftating that the kingdom does produce to the. 
amount of 8 or 900,000!. fterling, I muft remark, that the quantity is ftrangcly 
inconfiderable, and feems to mark, that the climate has fomething in it vaftly 
inferior to that of Italy, for the produiStion of this commodity ; in which coun- 
try there are little principalities that give more than the whole kingdom of 
France ;— yet, to human feelings, there is no comparifon between the climate 
of France and that of Italy; the former is better, beyond all queftion. Bqt the 
fpring frofts (found in Italy alfo) are what bring tj|)e greateft deftrudtion on this 
culture, and will for ever retard its progrefs greatly in countries expofcd to 
them. In 1788, there, was a general failure in the fouth of France, yet acrofs 
the Pyrenees, in Catalonia, the crop was abundant, merely becaufe the fpring. 
frofts did not pafs thofc mountains* 

• Confiderflthns fur k Commerce de Bretagne^ par Monf. Pinczon du Sel dcs Monf. i2mo. p. 5.. 
J^ Lettrejur Us Muriirs (^ Firs^ afoie Journal Oeconomique. 1756. voUjii. p. 36. 
% Emifcbp. Af€$hodiqMi Manuf* com. ii. pL 2^ p. 44. 

I A vb)/ late i writer, was ftrangely miftaken, in faying^ that France imports lOfioOfiOO of 
pounds weight. Mr. TcwnJbenJfs Journey through' Spain^ vol, i. p. sa* 
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la the diilrids and fpots of the fouthern provinees, where the climtte has^ 
from experience^ been found favourable to filk, there is no want of exertion is 
following it ; and about Loriol and Mont^limart^ it is cultivated with more 
energy than in any part of Lombardy^ yet at fmall diftances there are no mul* 
berries^ though the proprietors are as rich and as induftrious as where they am 
found. The fame obfervation is to be made every where, and feems to mark % 
great dependence even on the locality of climate^ if I may hazard fuch an ex^ 
preffion. Where tfato culture fucceeds well, it appears, from the preceding mi^ 
nutes, to be highly profitable, and to form one of the mofl beneficial ol^edi 
that can attradt the attention of the induftrious. 

The Society of Arts at London, have, for many years, oflfered premiums for 
mulberries and filk in England; and much has been written and argued in fa-* 
vour of the fchenie, which I take to be a great, but harmlefs folly: it may mif« 
lead and decieve a few ingenious fpeculative people, who may, for what I know^ 
in the courfe of a century, arrive at fuch fuccefs as the late King of Prufiia 
boaftcd, that of making a few thoufand pounds of miferably bad filk, after forty 
years exertion. Such fuccefs is a real lofs; for.the fame attention, time, capital^ 
and encourafgement, given to produdlions natural to the climate, would have 
made twenty times, perhaps an hundred times, the return. That filk nay be 
made in England I have no doubt ; but it will be made on the fame principles^ 
and attended by the fame dead lofs. The duke of Belleiife made filk, io Nofw 
mandy, and if he had been a great fovereign, his hundreds would have been 
^oufands of pounds ; but all was lo(&, and, therefore, the fooner it dropped the 
better. Another di^tke failed, not quite fo much, in the Anguimiois; and a 
third planted mulberries to lofs on the Garonne ; his neighbours did the fame; 
but grubbed them up again becaufe they did not anfwer. At Tours, the fineA 
climate of France for fruits, and by confequence well adapted for mulberries, 
they fucceed tolerably, but the culture does not increaie, which carries with it 
a prefumption, that more fteady heat in fpring is wanted than the nothern pro- 
vinces of France enjoy. Suck circumdances bear with great ferce againft anyr 
ideas of filk in England, where the beat is never fleady; and lead of all in 
(pring, where late frofts cut oif vegetables much hardier lihan tkt aiulbatvy, 
even fo late as the end of May and beginning of Jixnt; and where I have feen 
potatoes turned black by them, even on Midfummer day. 

The minutes are invariably decifive, on the queftion of feeding worms with any 
thing but mulberry leaves j the utter impradicability of that fcheme is (hewn in 
a manner too facisfadiory for any doubts to remain ; and the difficulty Qf retarding 
the hatching of the worms beyond a certain period, though not proved with e(|ual 
decifion, is yet placed in a light not a little qiKlidonablr. It is upon« thcik two 
Qxpdifications of the comm^a pia^ke^ th^t^fiikin England ct^fiTedly^depeauiaii 
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cue of them is a vague g^oundlefs theory i and the other too UdeertaAh to be 
relied on. But I muft further remark, that frofts, in fuch a climate as Eng* 
land, as well as abroad, are to be looked for after the leafing of the mulberry; 
ar>d confequently, that the power of retarding the hatching of the eggs would b6 
ufelefs ; the worms in that cafe rtiuft be put upon other food, which, with 
fmall parcels, would make bad filk^ and with larg^ ones would demand an ex- 
pence impoffible to fubmit to every year for a mere contingency that might be 
demanded only once in three Or four. To urge the example of Brandenboufg 
is idle : in the fird place, all c<mtinental climates are more regular than infular 
Ones, and therefore the climate of the King of Pruflk'a dominions may be better 
for the buiinefs ; yet with this advantage Normandy failed^ In 1788, that i^^ 
after forty years exertion, they made, in all the Pmflian territories, 11,000 lb.* 
of pounds lighter than French ones. And the author I quot#6li this fubjedl-, 
who commends the projedt^ informs us, that in Brandenbourg, to make a pound 
of filk, demands one- fourth more cocoons than in the foutb of France "f-; and 
that the filk thus made, is fo bad^ that it will do ofl)y for certain objeds | ; of 
the climate he fays, that it is not favourable enough % for the bufinefs. What 
encouragement is to be colleded ftom this detail, \vhen it is confidefed that 
forty years effort of the firil talents in the World, feconded by boundlefs power, 
forcing plantations and laviihihg premionis, have been able to drive this nail, 
that will not go but againft nature, to no greater e^ktent than 11,000 lb. of bad 
filk in all the PrufiTian dominions ? In my opinion, the refult of fuch an ex-^- 
periment yields a more complete condemnation, than \& it had never been tried 
at all in fuch a climate, and ought to be a lefifon to us in England, not obfti^ 
^ natelf to pcrfift in fuch foolifk attempts, calculated only to bring ridicule on fo^ 
cieties, and difappointment to individuals. In all probability, the filk made ift 
Prufiia coft every year ten times more than it is worth ; that is to fay, the famft 
royal attention, the fame premiums, the fame favours, as giving trees and filk 
eggs,— -the fame powerful inftigations to redlors and cure^s of the crown livings, 
&c.— had they been exerted to people the heaths of Brandenbourg with fheep, 
would have yielded, in wool alone ^ ten times the value of 11,000 lb. of filk; 
which, if we value it 12s. a pound, being fo inferior, amounts only to 6600I.; 
—a pretty article of produce for forty years eflfbrts of the moft energic govern- 
ment in Europe I 50,000 ibeep, at 3s. a head in wool, go much beyond it, 
throwing mutton out of the quefiion. 

An idle error in England, is the idea that this culture demands the labour 
only of women and children, and old and infirm perfons : the contrary appears 

♦ Mirabeau Monarch. Pruf torn. 1.^ 180. f Tom. ii. p. 166. 

X Toau i. p. i8o. § Tom. ii« p. 166. 
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the facS; eight men are neceflary for gathering the leaves for twenty ounces pf 
grain, during four or five days, when the worms are moft ravenous : and the 
work of gathering is that of men at all times'; for the leaves are not picked, but 
ftrifped z\ox\% a branch, by force and hardnefs of hand. And even the feeding 
dnd cleaning worms is fo far from being light work, that it is, on the contrary, 
very fevere, fo as even to kill fomeof the poor people that fallow it up ; as the 
induftrious will follow up all work feverely. The culture is therefore very far 
from what it has been reprefented in England, as being all net profit, demand- 
ing only women, children^ and the infirm; on the contrary, it would demand 
ipany able men, at a bufy feafon of the year, when they could be ill /pared ^ 
and if a propofal was to be made at fuch a feafon to a farmer, that he mud fpare 
men enough to gather all the leaves of many hundred pollard trees of any 
fort, he would^robably fay the price of mulberry leaves in the filk countries 
would not pay him ; and that double that price would not be an inducement to 
him, at fuch a feafon, to derange his bufinefs, and take his men from neceflary 
work, for employing them on fuch a bufinefs. If it is afked, how the' fame 
thing can be done in filk countries ? I anfwer, that labour is but half the 
price of English labour, owing to caufes explained in other chapters; that the 
multiplied fubdivifion of landed property fills many of thofe countries with 
hands, — many idle, and many not half employed. To them the culture is 
highly valuable ; but to introduce it in a country, even if the climate would 
permit, conftituted and politically arranged, in a manner and upon principles 
abfolutely contrary, would be attended with difficulties and expences, not in the 
contemplation of people very ingenious, perhaps, who have amufed themfelves 
with filk-worms, and paid an attention to them, being a pleafure, which, if 
commercially valued, would poflibly amount to fifty times the value of all the 
filk they make. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Oj Cattle in France. 

Xp VERY part of agriculture depends fo immediately on the quantity of live 
ftock, that a farming traveller cannot give too much attention to fo material 
a part of his purfuit. The candid reader will not, however, look to any tra- 
veller, that does not refide long in a place, for fuch information, as is alone to be 
acquired by fuch rcCdcnce. He who (lays a week will gain knowledge beyond 
the attainment of a day ; and the attention of a month will produce fruits beyond 
the reach of him whofe obfervations are limited to a week, and yet remain very 
fuperficial, when compared with the refearches of others who live on the fpot. 
A mere traveller fliould gain what his opportunities allow, and what he is thus 
able to gain is not the less valuable, becaufe larger powers would have com*- 
manded a greater harveft. 

Pays de Beauce. — T^oury^ &c. — Their beft cows fell at 150 liv.; they give 
twelve or thirteen bottles a day. 

Or leans. -^Th^y have a remarkable cuftom of letting chick-weed get a head 
in their vineyards, which they pluck in May and dry. This they boil in water 
with bran for their cows, giving it thrice a day, and find that it makes them 
give double the quantity of milk they would do on any other food. This ap- 
plication of a common plant, that might eafily be cultivated, and got off time 
enough for a crop of turnips, probably improving the land, dcferves a trial. 
The faft is curious. 

SoLOGNE,— T^ L^JP^r//.— 'Make hay of the weeds of their vineyards, and arc 
the chief fupport of their cows ; do not boil, but give them in bran and water. 
In fummer feed with grafs and vine cuttings. — A cow, that gives one to three 
bottles a day, fells at 90 liv. 

La Fuzelier. — The cows fmall, and very like Alderneys. Plough bullocks 
of the fame breed. 

Berry.— ^<?fyS;z.— A pair of oxen, ready to work, fell at 400 liv. {ij\. los.); 
and when old and paft labour, but lean, 300 to 340 liv. 

Argentan.—h good pair of oxen fell at 400 liv.; common ones 300 liv.; very 
fine to 600 liv. (26I. 5s.) All the cattle here are cream coloured, as well a« the 
droves we have met going to Paris.— A cow, not the largeft, fells at 150 liv. 
(61. IIS. 3d.) 
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L aMar CHE. '^To BoiJmanJe. — Very fine bullocks, well made, and in great 
order, 600 liv. (26I.5S.) the pair. Thefe oxen are of a beautiful form; their 
backs ftrait and flat, with a fine fpringing rib ; clean throat and leg; felt well; 
and arc in every refpedt fupcrior to many breeds we have in England. 

La Ville Aubrun* — Work their cows, but they do not give as much milk 
as if not worked. A good one fells, with its calf, at i5oliv. (61. iis. 3d.) They 
fatten oxen here with raves^ a fort of turnip ; begin to ufe them in Odtober or 
November, and laft generally about three months. To fatten a pair of good oxen 
would take 45 cart loads, cut in pieces, and 20 quintals of hay : when the raves 
are done, they give the flour of rye or other corn, with water enough added to 
form apafle ; this they leave four or five days to become four, and then they di- 
lute it with water, thicken it with cut chaflF, and give it to the oxen thrice a day ^ 
when fed with raves the oxen do not want to drink. Such a detail would imply 
a turnip culture of fomc importance, but though hoeing is not abfolutcly un- 
known, yet the turnips may be conjedured, from the common management, 
being never to hoe, fearing to cut up the crop by it. The young plant is fome- 
times eaten by the fly, in which cafe they fow again ; froft fomtimes damages 
the roots, but never deftroys them entirely. Often fow wheat after them, and 
do not cultivate clover ; thus three-fourths of the merit of the culture is loft. 

J9^^.— Their raves yield, according to the year, two or three cart loads per 
boifcree of land, about eight of which make an Englifti acre. A pair of good 
oxen will eat a cart load in two days, but have hay with them : they arc as fond 
of this root as horfcs are of oats : thejr finifti with flour of rye, mixed as 
before-mentioned : they aflTert that the oxen like it the better for being four, 
and that it anfwers better in fatting them. They eat about a boifeau a day 
(weighs gilb.) and never give this acid liquor without chopped hay. It is pro- 
per here to remark, that, in coming to Paris, we have met a great many droves 
of thefe oxen, to the amount, I guefs, of from twelve to fifteen hundred, and that 
they were, with few exceptions, very fat ; and, confidering the feafon. May, 
the moft difficult of the year, they were fatter than oxen are commonly ittn in 
England, in the fpring. I handled many fcores of them, and found them an 
excellent breed, and very well fattened. 

Limousin.— 31? Limoges. — A pair of good oxen will eat a cart load of raves 
a day ; begin to feed the end of Odlober : after the raves, give rye-pafte as de- 
fcribed above, but with the addition of a lev en (levain) to the pafte, to quicken 
the fermentation, and make it quite four : at firft the oxen will not drink it, but 
they arc ftarved to it ; ufually take it the fecond day, and after they have begun 
like it much, and never leave a drop. Saw a pair bought laft winter for 1 100 liv. 
^81. 2S. 6d.); but fuch as are ready for work, fell as dear as fat ones, which is 
remarkable. An arprnt of raves yields forty cart loads ; and a pair of good oxen 
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will cat one load a day. They have two kinds; one very large and flat; the 
other more round, and with a root that enters the ground deeply. They gene- 
rally manure thoroughly for them, in March, and plough in fo early, that the 
dung may be quite rotten and mixed with the foil by the end of June. Begin 
to fow a fortnight after Midfummer : they are not hurt by the froft when it 
thaws with rain, but are apt to rot when it thaws with the fun. About Chrift- 
mas they plough up the part eaten, and fow rye, the reft for oats.— They plough 
^ their cows, milking them once a day, from three to five bottles. 

Limoges. — The great ftaple of the whole province is fat cattle, fent to Paris 
and other towns, as well as hogs, that go for faking to the fea ports. The cat- 
tle are all of a yellow cream colour, with no other diftiadion than having, one 
in an hundred perhaps, a tendency to a blood red : all have horns of a medium 
length ; legs fhort in proportion to their carcaffes, which arc deep and heavy ; 
the (bapc in general very good; the back ftrait and broad; the rib fpringing, 
and confequently well arched ; the hips and rumps very fat ; the tail rifing high 
from the rump; which I note, not becaufe fuch points arc of r^^/ importance, 
but becaufe it is efteemed by fonie as a proof of a bad breed : the weight I guefs 
to be from fixty to feventy ftonc (141b.); fome rife to eighty, and a very few 
may be fo lew as fifty. Their hogs are many of them large : fomc with lop ears 
like our old Shropftiirc's. 

St. George. —T\iQ fame breed of oxen continues here, but hardly fo large; 
they are always kept in high order : a pair draws the weight commonly of 
TOoolb. and fupports fuch labour well. They rear calves by keeping them 
eight or ten months with the cows. 

t^r^.— Fatten their oxen with rav^es, as above, and then with rye-flour, 
made into a parte with leaven, and given four, as before defcribed. .They alfo 
fatten fome with potatoes, mixed with cheftnuts, and alfo alone;- but in either 
cafe boiled thoroughly, and given fre(h as boiled ^very day. They have a great 
opinion of their fattening quality : they feed their cows alio with this root, and 
find that it gives a great increafe of milk. — Calves reared, either for oxen or 
cows, fiick ten or twelve months, which is the univerfal practice. 

QuERCV.— '-Briw to CreJJ'enfac.^^fi pradical fieirmer, that has the largeft oxen 
I had met with, gave me the following account:— they fatten with maiz, but, 
in order to render it tendier, pour boiling water on it, cover it up clofe, and give 
it to the cattle the fame day ; and in this method it is a moft excellent fattener, 
both of moea and poultry. But,r m order tor makb them &tten fooner and better, 
this farmer gives them, every night, and fometimes of a morning, a ball of 
porlt-^greafe,- as large as an dpple;( he fays this is both- phyfick and food, and 
makes themthrivo the better. 
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To Sou//iac.-^F2it their oxen Ijere alfo with raves, and give them alfo to lean 
beads ; the mafter of the port town were we flopped fays, that he fcnt laft year 
to Paris, four raves that weighed loolb. They foil their oxen with crops of 
the vicia latharoides^ and of the lathyrus fetifolins \ of thefc plants he fpokc fo 
highly, when given in the foiling way, in the ftable, that he faid the oxen be- 
came fo fat, that they could not get out of the ftable if they were not worked. 
He (hewed me fome oxen that did not allow a doubt of the truth of what he 
faid, for they were as fat as bears. The fadl of hog's greafe being given, was 
here confirmed; it is given to increafe the appetite, and anfwers fo well, that 
the beafts perfedlly devour their food after it, and their coats become fmooth 
and (hining. The moft fattening food they know for a bullock, is walnut oil- 
cake* All here give fait plentifully, to both cattle and (heep, being but lyTa 
pound. Uut this pradlice is, more or lefs, univerfal through the whole kingdom. 

Cahors. — Nearly all the draft cattle are mules, and yoked as oxen in England, 
only collars to the yoke inftead of bows. Cows and oxen all cream-coloured; 
very good, and in fine order. 

Languedoc. — Touhufe. — Very fine cream-coloured horned oxen; a pair 
good working ones fell at 25 louis. 

St. GauJents. ^Price 120 liv. (5I. 5s.); in the winter kept in ftables, and kd 
upon hay. 

Bagnere de Lucbon.^^'Evtrj parifli in thefe mountains has common paftures 
for their cattle and (heep, and each inhabitant has a right to fend as many as 
they can feed in winter. They are on the mountains three or four months, under 
the care of people who milk the cows, goats, and ewes, and give the proprietor^ 
at the end of the period, two cheefes, of i81b. for each cow ; or four goats ; or 
ten ewcs; the price of the cheefe is 5/ the lb. but \of. at a year old, and the 
overplus, if any, is their reward. A cow is reckoned to pay above 2 louis a 
year, valuing the calf, as they do, at a louis. A pair of cows, flout enough to 
be worked, fell at 10 to 12 louis ; and a pair of oxen 12 to 15 louis. 

Basque.— Informed by a gentleman, at Bagnere de Luchon, that the moun- 
tains in this province afford a very great fupply cif .food, in fummer, for cattle, 
which are fent to winter on the landes of Bourdeaux, where they juft get a 
living on weeds, rough grafs, branches of trees, &c.; and that they pay only 
^f. a head for wintering thefe cattle, which is perfedlly incredible ; but I note 
it as reported. He alfo informs me, that thofe mountains of Bafque, and alio 
of Navarre, breed mofl of the oxen that I faw in Limoufin ; they are ibid thither 
calves ; and are all cream-coloured, or yellowifli. 

Languedoc. — Pinjean to Mo^ttpelier.'—Floughing with fine large oxen, in 
good order; fome cream-coloured, others deep red; middling horns. The 
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fame breed has been found all the way, almoft from the Loire to Barcelona s 
and from Calais to the Loire, variations of the fliort-horned Alderney, or 
Norman cow, 
BEAR^.-^Navarens. — Cream-coloured cows, loo liv, to 120 liv. 
Gascoign. — St. Palais to An/pan. — In 1786, on thefe mountains, the fcarcity 
of forage being very great, they cut much fern and made hay of it, and it an- 
fwercd well ; horfcs, mules, and young cattle, eat it freely; but it was cutearjy. 
Through this country, and nearly to Bayonne, they fatten oxen with raves, 
which they cultivate carefully for an after-crop. They anfwer perfcdly well, 
withoiK other food being given ; when the raves are done, they fometimes give 
maiz-? >r;r, but dry, knov/ing nothing of the Limoufin method. 
Pofi ...t. Marie, — Very fine cream-coloured oxen. 
Aguil'on. — Ditto, very fine and beautiful, 

Tonnium to La Morte Lnndron. — As we advance on the Garonne, the oxen 
are yet fiiie'-; meet common ones at 6oo liv. and 700 liv. the pair; but fome 
very fine that rife to 1000 liv. and 1200 liv. (52I. los.) as they are in the plough ; 
all are, however, in fine order, and many fat. Breed their own cattle ; a pretty 
good cow fells at 250 liv.; harnefs and work them as oxen, but gently while 
they give milk. 

La Rtole. — Work their cows : put oxen to work at three years old, and keep 
them to it four, eight, and even ten years, according as they are found fit for it. 
Rife in price to 1200 liv. the pair. The leaft weight they are put to draw, is 
20 quintals (a ton Englilh) a pair ; but good oxen draw 30 quintals with eafe : all 
harnefTed by the horns ; they are fed now upon maiz leaves, which are fo excellent 
a food for them, that it is fown in fucceffion thickly for mowing for foiling. 
Give alfo at prefent vine leaves, which are very good food. See them fhoc an 
ox ; they arefaftened by the horns in a (hoeing ftall, and lifted from the ground, 
if wanted, by two broad bands of hemp, that pafs under the belly. The fhoe turns 
over the toe, or hoof, as in England; (hoe for ploughing as well as for the road. 

BarJac-^Oxtn, through all this country, where they arc found fine, arc 
dreflfed as regularly every day as horfes. 

Angoumois. — Barbejieux to P^'//]f;ytfr.— Cream-coloured oxen; 2olQuis to 
25 louis the pair. 

FoiTov.^Poitiers. — Red-coloured Qxcfi, with a black tinge in the head; 
the fign of the Poitou breed. 

CJbateaurau/t.— Good cream-coloured and red oxen^ but they have declined 
fmce Bourdeaux. The good ones here fell at 25 louis the pair. They plough 
with a pair, without driver or reins. 

-rf/»^^^.— Cream-coloured, and fome blackifli; and, which (hews we are 
got to the Lou:e> fome Norman ones, with mixtures. Thia great river is the 
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ieparation of breeds in a remarkable manner. All the way from Toars, to Blois, 
they raife raves for cows and oxen, but never hoe them ; and the fcale not at 
all refpedable. 

P^/m/f/.^Cows quite the Norman breed, and the earth tilled by horfes. 

Isle of FnAHCE.'^Lianccmrt. — Exceedingly deficient. Scrr.e poor ill (ed 
cows upon the commons were all that I faw, accept the Dutchcfs of Liancourt's 
dairy of Swils cows. Of oxen and fatting beafts they have none. Very fine fat 
beef appeared at table, which came from Paris, I think. 

Bra^etd/e. '—Midzmc la Vifcounteflc du Font's dairy of cows fed entirely with 
lucerne, and the butter excellent; I admired it much, and found the manufac* 
ture quite different from the common method. The milk is churned inftead of 
the cream. Her dairy-maid is from Bretagne, a province famous for good dairy- 
maids. The evening's milk and the morning's are put together, and churned 
as foon as the latter is milked; the proper quantity of fait is added in the churn, 
and no wafhing or making in water, which thefe dairy-maids hold to be a very 
bad method. Finer butter, of a more delicate flavour, was never tafted, than 
procured by this method from lucerne. 

Comerli en Vexin.— This part of the province is fanmus for' fatting calves for 
the Faris market. I had gathered fome circumftances at Marcnne, and they 
were confirmed here. All is known at Faris under the name of Fontoife veal» 
but it comes chiefly from this country. The farmers here are moftly, if not al)^ 
in the fyftem of fuckling.^ The cows are of the Norman (hort-homed breed* 
nearly reiembling our Alderney; thofe of three confiderable farmers, whofe 
herds I viewed, were fo unexceptionably. The management of their cows is 
to keep them tied up conftantly, as far as food is concerned, but turned out 
every day for air and exercise, during which time they pick.up what the bare 
paftures yield. Their food is given in the houfes, being foiled on lucerne, fain- 
foin, or clover, mown fre(h every day, while they give milk, but hay and 
ftraw in winter. The calves alfo. are, in general, tied up in the iame houie^ 
thofe I faw, both cows and calves, were all littered ; but they feemed to have 
fo little attention to keep them clean, that I enquired the reafon; and was tpld» 
that they are fometimes fufl!ered to reft on their dung till it rifcs high, by the 
addition of fre(h ftraw, but that no inconvenience is found from it. Having 
been aflurcd that they fed their calves with eggs, for giving reputation to the 
veal of Fontoife, I enquired into the truth of it, and was afTured that no fuch 
practice was known ; and that the reafon of the fuperiority of the veal of Fon* 
toife, to that of Normandy, from which province moft of the other calves comc^ 
was fimply that of making them fatter by longer fucking ; whereas the Normaa 
cuftom was to feed them with fkim milk. In this country of the Vexin, they 
are in the cuftom of keeping them till they are of a large fize : I faw fome of 
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fonr months old, valued at 4louis each, and that would be worth 5I0U1S in an- 
other month; fome have been fold at 61ouis; and more even than that has 
been known. I felt one calf that fucked the milk of five cows. It was re- 
markable to find, that the value of many fatting calves I examined was nearly 
what it would be in England; I do not think there was 5 per cent, difference. 
They never bleed them to whiten the flefli, as is done with us. Some of the 
farmers here keep many cows ; Monf. Coffin, of Commerle, has forty, but his 
farm is the largeft in all the country ; the country people fay it is 20,000 liv. 
a year. 

PiCARDiE. — St. ^intin. — All the way from Soifons hither, the cattle are 
fome black, and black and white, which is very uncommon in France. 

Cambrayto Boucbaine. — Feed their cows, and fatten oxen and cows, on car- 
rots. They reckon that no food is fo good, for giving much and excellent milk* 
For fattening an ox they flice them into bran : but they remarked, that in 
fattening, the great object was to change their food ; that a middling one, with 
change, would go further than a good one without ; but in fuch change, car 
rots rank very high. 

F LAi^D JS^s.-^Fa/enciennes to Orr^iiVj.— Finding that they fed cattle with lin- 
feed-cakes, I inquired if they ufed any of their immenfe quantity of colefeed-cakes 
for the fame ufe ? And was affured that they did; and that a beaft,' with proper 
care, would fatten on them, though not fo well as on linfeed-cake ; alfo that they 
feed their (heep with both. For fattening beafts and for cows, they diflblve the 
cake in hot water^ and the animal drinks, not eats it^ having various other food 
given at the fame time, as hay, bran, &c.; for there is no point they adhere to 
more than always to give variety of foods to a fattening beaft. Their cows, of 
which they are very proud, are Dutch; not large^ though Ugger than the 
Norman breed ; they are red, or red and white, with a few black i the horns 
fhort and curled inwards, forward. They arc fed in the houfe the whole year 
round, but kept clean with the greateft attention. They boaft of their butter 
being equal to any in the world; and I was affured of a cow that gave 19 liv. 
(i6s.7Jd.) in butter every nine days. They feed them with potatoes, which 
give excellent butter; and with turnips, which give as bad. Cows fell 
at 150 liv. 

7b jLiZfe.— All the cattle tied up in houfes, as they affured me, the year 
round ; I inquired into their motives for this, and they afferted^ that no pradlice 
. is, they think, fo wafleful as letting cattle pa(lureabroad> as much food,, or per- 
haps more, being fpoiled than eaten ; the raifing dung alfo is a great objeA with 
them, which ftands flill, to their great lofs, when cattle are abroad. 

Their cows were now (November 4,} feeding on turnips and ca|}bages« la 
every cow houfe I law a tub of bran and water^ which is their principal drink 1, 
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boiled with bran in it is greatly preferred, but fome give it without boiling. 
Such minutise of pradice feems only pofUble on a little farm,, where the hands 
are very numerous compared with the quantity of land ; but it merits experiment 
to inquire, how far boiling all the water drank in winter can anfwer. Without 
experiment, fuch queftions arc never under ftood. All the cows I faw were 
littered, but the floors being flat, and without any ftep at the heel, they 
were dirty. 

NoRMANDiE. — NeufchateL There arc dairies here that rife to fifty cows, • 
the produce of which in money, on an average, rejedting a few of the worfl., is. 
80 to 100 Hv. including calves, pigs, butter, and checfe. In winter they feed 
them with ftraw ; later with hay ; and even with oats and bran \ but not the 
leaft idea of any green winter food. The vale from hence to Gournay is all fall 
of dairies, and fome alfo to Dieppe. One acre of good grafs feeds a cow through 
the fummer. 

To- Rouen. — Good cows give three gallons of milk a day; they are of the 
Alderney or Norman breed, but larger than ■ is come commonly to 

England. 

Pont au Demer. — Many very fine grafs inclofures, o .: ■ ^ - ?! . r : r v^ ; .^ -jc^ rhin 
any I have feen in France, without watering ; grazca i \ -:: /: .-ir ,r. ;. .^»vs, 
larger than our Alderney^, but of the fame bree.i : I fav. v,.'.- : ^; v-; i/i one field. 
In the height of the feafon they are always milked three i.;... \ d:iy ; good ones 
give three Englifli gallons of milk a day. A ma;^ near the town that has got . 
cows, but wants pafture, pays lof. a day for the pallurige of one, which is a 
very high rate for cattle of this fize. 

Pont r Eveque. — This town is fituated in the famous Pay d'Auge, which is 
thediflridof the richeft pafturage in Normandy, and indeed of all France, and * 
for what 1 know of all Europe. It is a vale of about thirty-five miles long, and 
from half a mile to two miles over, being a fliit tradt of exceedingly rich land, 
at the bottom of two flopes of hills, which are either woods, arable, or poor 
land ; but in fome places the pafture rifes partly up the hills. I viewed fome of 
thefe rich paftures, with a gentleman of Pont I'Eveque, Monf. Beval, who was 
fo good as to explain fome of the circumftances that relate to them. About 
this place they are all grazed by fatting oxen: the f)ftem is nearly that of 
many of our Englifli counties. In March or April, the graziers go to the fairs 
of Poitou and buy the oxen lean at about 240 liv. (lol. los.) : they are gcncralJy 
cream coloured; horns of a middle length, with the tips black; the ends of 
their tails black; and tan coloured about the eyes, which are the diftindlions of 
the Poitou breed. At Michaelmas they are fat; and fent to the fair atPoifly, 
that is Paris : fuch as are bought in at 240 liv. lean, are fold fat at 350 to 400 liv. 
^151.6$. 3d. to 17I. los,) An acre of good pafluragc carries more than one 
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of thefe beafts in fummert befides winter fattening (heep. This acre is 4 verges» 
each 40 perches, and the perch 22 feet, or a very little better than 2 Englifli 
acres. The rent of the beft fif thefe paftures (called herbages here) amounts to 
100 \vf. (4I. 7s. 6d.) per Norman acre, or nearly 2I. 3s. Qd. the Englifh; the 
tenant's taxes add 14 liv. (12. 3d.) or 6s. lid. per ,Engli(h acre. The expences 
may be ftated thus : 

Rent, • - • - 100 liv. 

Taxes, - - - - 14 

Suppofe ii>x fattened, bought at 240 liv. 360 

474 
Intereft of that total, •* • 23 

497 
Say, - - . ^00 

^ Ox and an half fat, at 375 liv. • 562 

Expences, - . • - jjoo 

Profit, - • • - 62 

Which is about il. 6s. 6d. per Englifh acre profit; and will pay a man well, th* 
intcreft of his capital being already paid. As thefe Norman graziers are gene- 
rally rich, I do not apprehend the annual benefit is lefs. In pieces that are tole- 
rably large, a ftock proportioned to the fize is turned in, and not changed til! 
they are taken out fat. Thefe Poitou oxen are for the richeft paftures ; for land 
of an inferior quality, they buy beafts from Anjou, Maine, and Bretange. The 
fhecp fed in the winter do not belong to the graziers, but are joifted ; there is 
none with longer wool than five inches, but the pafture is equal to the fineft: of 
Lincoln. In walking over one of thefe noble herbages, my conductor made me 
observe the. quantity of clover in it, as a proof of its richnefs; it was the white 
Dutch arid the common red : it is often thus— the value of a pafture depends 
more on the diadelpbia than on the triandria family. 

Tfo Lifieux. — This rich vale of the Pay d*Auge, (bme years ago, was fed al- 
moft entirely with cows, but now it is very generally under oxen, which are 
found to pay better. Whatever cows there are, are milked three times a day in 
fummen 

^0 Caen.^Tht valley of Corbon is a part of the Pay d*Auge, and faid to be the 

richeft of the whole. In this part, one acre, of 160 perches of 24 feet, or about 

(not cxaftly) 24 acres Englifh, fattens two oxen. Such rents are known as 

200 liv. (3I. 17s. per Englifh acre) but they are extraordinary : the proportions 
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here ore rather greater, and more profitable than in the former minute. They 
buy fome beafts before Chridmas, which they keep on the pailurage aloQC, 
except in deep inows ) thefe are forwarder in fpring than fuch as are bought 
then, and fatten quicker f they have aUb a few flieep. There are graziers 
here that are landlords of io,ooo liv, and even to^ooo liv. a year, yet loo acrea 
are a large farm. 

Bayeux.^-^Thc rich herbages about this place arc employed in fattening oxen, 
of the Poitou breed, as before ; bought lean, on an average, at 200 liv. and fold 
fat at 350 liv. Their cows are always milked thrice a day in fummer ; the bcft 
give 12 pots a day, or abcfte 4 gallons, and iell at 7 or 8 louis each. 

JJigny to Carenian.^Much fait marfh, and very rich; they fat oxen; but I 
was furprifed to find many dairy cows alfo on thefe very rich lands. A cow^ 
they fay, fometimcs pays 10 louis in a year; giving 81b. of butter a week, at 
2q/I to 3q/I a pound at fome feafons, but now (Auguft 25) only iq/T which, 
they fay, is ruinoufly cheap. All are milked thrice a day. Others informed 
me that a cow gives 10. lb. a week, at the average price of 15/r Thefe cows 
refemble the Suffolk breed, in fize ahd brindle colour, round catcaie, and (hort 
leg ; and would not be known from them but by the horns, which are of the 
(hort Alderney fort. The profit on fattening a cow here they reckon at 72 liv. 
and an ox of the largeft fize 300 liv. They have alfo a common calculation^ 
that dairy cows feed at the expence of ^ a day, and yield zq/. leaving i^/i 
profit. It is remarkable, and cannot be too much condemned, that there are no 
dairies in this country : the milk is ict, and the butter made, in any commoa 
room oS a houfe or cottage. 

Carentan.'^Mzny oxen are bought at Michaelmas, and kept a year. They 
cat each in the winter 300 bottes of hay, or 50 liv, but leave 150 liv. profit, that 
is, they rife from 300 liv. to 450 liv. Cows pay, on an average, 100 liv. and 
are kept each on a verg^ of grafs, the rent of which is from 30 liv. to 40 liv. 
As the verg^ is 40 perches, of 24 feet, or 23,040 feet, it is equal to 96 EngIKh 
fquare perches, which fpace pays 100 liv. or per Englifli acre 7I. ^s. 3d. ; bat 
all expences are to be deduded, including what the wintering cofb. Here 
they have milk-rooms. They work oxen all the way from Bayeuz, in yokes 
and bows, like the old Englifli ones, only fingle inftead of double. 

Advancing; cows fell fo high as ib and 12 louis. Many are milked only 
twice a day; good ones give li or li lb. of butter a day. They remark, that 
cows that give the largeft quantity of milk do not yield the largeft quantity of 
butter. Fat cows give much richer milk than others. 

Again ; a good cow gives 6 pots of milk a day, which pays in butter a^/T 
Three thou(aod livres profit has been made by fiitting thirty cows« A great 
Bumber of young cattle all over the country, efpecially year olds. 

Beetaoni. 
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BRnTAG^E.^^Remes.^Good oxen of Poitou, 400 liv. to 600 liv. the pair; 
they are harnefled by the horns. A good cow, 100 IW. Milk but twice a day. 

Ldnderv^er.'-^l was at the fair here, at which were many cows; in general of 
the Norman breed, but fmall: one of the fize of a middling Aldemey, 4 louis, 
but faid to be dear at prefent. Colour, black and white, and red and white. 

^utmper. '^Mzny black and white fmall, but well made, cows on the waftcs 
here; a breed fomewhat diftindl from the Norman; different horns, &c. 

Nantes. ^Mzny Poitou oxen; cream coloured; black eyes, tips of horns, and 
end of tail; about 50 or 60 ftone fat ; all yoked by the horns. 

Nonant. — Much rich herbage; an acre of which feeds two oxen, to the im^ 
provement of 160 liv. Many cows are fattened alfo; and fome milked always 
three times a day in fummer. 

Ti GacL^Somt very fine cream coloured oxen, of 60 ftone or4nore; but, in 
general, red and white, not Poitou. 

Isle op France.— iVii^^/V.— Cows fell at 4 louis or 5 louis; oxen, half fat, 
from 8 louis to 1 1 louis. They come from Franche Compt^. 

Champagne.— Af^ir^w/V.—Monf. Le Blanc's Swifs. cows give i8 pints, of 
Paris (the Paris pint is an Englifli quart) of milk per diem, and hold their milk 
remarkably long. He gave 40 louis for a bull and a cow. 

LoRAiNE.— Bnj^/i».— A fmall cow, 75 liv. 

AhSACU.^^StraJhourg. — A cow, 6 louis; an ox the fame. 

IJJenbeim.---Covr% improve as you approach Franche Compte. 

£^r/.— *Good oxen, red and cream coloured, to 25 louis a pair. j 

^^.— Here much fmaller; and they fay the fine ones I have feen are from the 
mountains on the frontiers of Swiflerland« . ' y^ 

BoxjULGOQYkz.^Dijm to Nuys.-^htnzW oxen in this country, and yoked by 
the horns. » 

Autun to Lm Mai/on de Bourgogne.-^Gocd oxen drawing by the homt. 

AuvERGNB.— C/(rr/w»/.— Salt given twice a day to cows that give mil^^. J» 
the mountains the price of cows, 150 liv. to 200 liv.; a few, 300 liv.: an qx, (eon 
200 liv. to 450 liv. 

Ixair.^k pair of good oxen, 16 louis to 18 louis, which will draw «booib. 
The Poitevins will buy only red cattle in Auvergne, having remarked that tbey 
fatten eafier.* 

VivARAis.-^C^^fwrj.— A fmall cow, 4 louis. 

Provence.— The cities of Aix, Marfeilles, and Toulon, are fed by oxaii| 
cows, and iheep^ from Aovergne, which come every week; and a few Iconi 
Piedmont. -t 

^ Uio^Vwfogi I^Jhtotrgfii^fMr Mn^^U Grand UJ^ 8vo. 1788. P.a;^. 
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Tour iTAigues.-^A, pair of good oxen» i8 louis or 20 louis. When they have 
done working, they are fattened with the flour of the latbyrus fativus^ ficc, 
made into pafte, and balls given frefli every night and morning > each ox,, two or 
three balls, as large as a man's fid, with hay. 

Obfervations. 

From the preceding notes it appears, rhat in Normandy, the Bas Poitotr^ 
Limoufin, Qaercy, and Guienne, the importance of* cattle is pretty well un- 
derftood ; in fome diftrifts very well ; and that in the pafturage part of Nor- 
mandy, the quantity is well proportioned to the richnefs of the country. In 
all the reft of the kingdom, which forms much the greater part of it, there is 
nothing that attrafts notice. There would, in eighteen-twenticths of it, be 
fcarcely any cattle at all, were it not for the practice of ploughing with them.. 
There are fome practices noted, which merit the attention even of English 
farmers. — i. The Limofin and Qucrcy methods of fattening, by means of acid 
food.— ~ It is remarkable, that I have found hogs to fatten much better with 
their food become acid, than when ufed fre/h.* But in England no experi- 
ments, to my knowledge, have been made, on applying the fame principle to 
oxen ; it is, however, done in the Limoufin with great fuccefs. The fubjedl 
is very curious, but the brevity neceflary to a traveller will not allow my pur« 
fuing it at prefent.— — 2. The practice in Flanders, and, in fome degree, in 
Quercy, ficc. of keeping cows, oxen, and all forts of cattle, confined in (tables 
the whole year through.— This I take to be one of the moft correct and pro«. 
bably one of the moft profitable methods that can be purfued; fince, by means 
of it, there is a conftant accumulation of dung throughout the year, and the 
food is made to go much farther.— 3. Milking well fed cows thrice a day, as 
in Normandy.— Experiments (hould be made on the advantages of this pradice^ 
«4)ich will probably be found not inconfiderable; it is never done, either m 
England nor in Lombardy. 

Except in the provinces I have named, the management of cattle in France is 
a blank. On an average of the kingdom, there is not, perhaps,, a tenth of 
what ihere ought to be: and of this any one muft be convinced, who refleds^ 
that the courfes of crops throughout the kingdom are calculated for corn onlff 
generally bread corn ; and that no attention whatever is paid to the equally im-» 
portant objedt of fupporting great herds of cattle, for raifing manure, by intro- 
ducing the culture ol plants that make cattle the preparative fot com, inftead 
df thofe barren fallows which are a difgrace to the kingdom. This fyftem of 
interweaving the crops which fupport the cattle, among thofe of corn, i$ the 

• Jntutb rfjfyiaihun^ vol«> p. 3401, 
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pillar of Engliih hulbandry; without which our agriculture would be as mi- 
ferable and as unprodudive as fhat of France. The importance of grafs in fuch 
view8» is little underftood in France; but in proportion as corn is the ultimate 
objcdl, (hould be the attention that is paid to grafs. England, by the immcnfe 
extent of her paflttres, has a prodigious preparation always ready for corn, if it 
was demanded. He who has grafs can, at any time, have corn; but he who 
has corn, cannot at any time have grafs, which demands one or two years ac- 
curate preparation. In proportion to your grafs, is the quantity and mafs of 
your improvements ; for few foils, not laid to grafs, are at their laft ftagc of 
improvement. The contrary of all this takes place in France ; and there is 
little appearance, from the complexion of thofe ideas which are at prefent 
faihionable there^ that the kingdom will be materially improved in this respect : 
the prejudices in favour of fmall farms, and a minute divifion of property, and 
the attention paid to the pernicious rights of commonage, are mortal to fuch 
an improvement ; which never can be effedled but by means of large farms, and 
an unlimitted power of enclofure. 

Horjes. 

This is an animal about which I have never been folicitous, nor ever paid 
much attention ; I was very early and practically convinced of the fuperiority 
of oxen for mod of the works of hufbandry ; I may, indeed, fay for all, ex- 
cept quick harrowing : and if oxen trot fix miles an hour with coaches, in 
Bengal, which is the fad^, they are certainly applicable to the harrow, with 
proper training. To introduce the ufe of oxen in any country, is fo important 
an agricultural and political objeCt, that the horfe would be confidered merely 
as adminiftering to luxury and war. The very few minutes I took, I fliall infcrt 
in the order they occurred. 

Limousin.— This province is reckoned to breed the beft light horfcs that 
are in the kingdom ; and fome capital regiments of light horfe are always 
mounted from hence ; they are noted for their motion and hardinefs. Some 
miles to the right of St. George, is Pompadour, a royal demefne, where the 
King has a baras (ftud): there are all kinds of horfcs, but chiefly Arabian^, 
Turki(h, and English. Three years ago four Arabians were imported,, which 
had been procured at the expence of 72,000 liv. (3149I.); and, owing to thefe 
exertions, the breed of this province, which was almofl: fpoiled, has been much 
recovered. For covering a mare, no more is paid than 3 liv. which is for the 
groom, and a feed of oats for the horfe. They are free to fell their colts to 
whom they pleafe; but if they come up to the King's ftandard of height,, his 
officers have the preference, on paying the fame price ofiered by others ^ which, 
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however, the ^wncr may rcfufe, if he pleafes. Thcfc horfes arc never ^faddled 
till fix years old, and never eat corn till they arc five; the rcafon given i , that 
they may not hurt their eyes. They pafture all day, but not at night, on account 
of the wolves, which abound foin this country as to be a nuifance. Prices are 
very high; a horfe of fix years old, a little more than 4 feet 6 inches high, (ells 
for 70 louis ; and 15 louis have been ofiPered for a colt at one year old. The paf- 
tures are good, and' proper for breeding horfes. 

CtfA^r/.— Bean-ftraw they reckon excellent for horfes^ but not that of peafe, 
which is too heating. 

j4gen.^^Mect women going to this market, loaded with couch roots to fell for 
feeding horfes. The fame practice obtains at Naples. 

SAiNTONGE.—ilf(7;y//>//.— Never give chafif to their horfes, as they think it 
very bad for them. 

Isle OF France.— 2)i(?«y.—Monf. Crette de Palleuel has found cot chaflF 
one of the mod oeeonomical foods that can be given to horfes ; and his machine 
for cutting it is by far the mofl: powerful one that I have any where feen. It is 
a mill turned by a horfe; the cutting inflrumcnts are two fmall cylinders, that 
revolve againfl each ether, circular cutting hoops being on their furface, that 
lock into each other; thofe of one, plain, but of the other, toothed : jufl above 
them is a large trough or tray, to hold a trufs of flraw, which weighs J2 lb. 
and the machine cuts it into chaff in three minutes, without putting the horfe 
out of his pace ; and in two minutes, by driving him quicker; a man attends to 
fpread the flraw equally in the tray, as it is fucked in by the revolving cylinders 1 
a boy driving the horfe. One of the machines common in England, for dref- 
fing corn, is at the fame time turned : the whole is in a building of eight yards 
fquare. 

NoRMANDiK.—^/a[y.— The rich herbages here arc fed, not only with bul- 
locks and cows, but alfo with mares and foals. 

Carentan. ^ColtB, bred here, fell for very high prices, even to xoo louis^ at 
three years old; but in general good ones from 25 to 30 louis. 

Brirtagne.— /?^»w/.— Good horfes fell at 150 liv. The author of the Coh^ 
Jiderations fur le Commerce de Bretagne^ fays, p. 87. that he has feen many mar- 
kets in the bifhopricks of Rennes and Nantes, where the befl horfe was not 
worth 60 liv. 

Morlaix. ^^Sttxn this vicinity, for fcveral miles, fomefine bay mares with foals. 

Auvergnae.^ln^ovtntA that Bretagne exports 24,000 horfes, from 12 to 25 
louis each ; and the country that chiefly produces them^ is from Lamballe to the 
fea beyond Brefl. 

Al9 ACE. '^Stra/Bourg.-^ A good farm horfe, 12 louis. 

To ScMeftadt.^— Clover mown for foiling all the way. 

The 
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The Norman horfes for draughty and the Limoufin for the faddle^ are efteemed 
the beft in the kingdom. Great imports have been made of Engliih horfes for 
the coach and faddle. It is no objedt to leiTen that import, for their own lands 
can be applied to much more profitable ufes than breeding of horfes. The 
mconomiftes were great enemies to the ufe of oxen, and warm advocates for that 
of horfes becoming general ; one of the many grofs errors which that fanciful 
fe& were' guilty of. 

Hogs. 
^ GASCoiOH.«-fi»/. Fahis to AnJ^n.^^^^ many fine white^ and black and 
white hogs ; they are fed much on acorns, but are fattened throughout thia 
country on maiz ground to flour, end boiled with water to a pafte, and given 
freih, milk-warm, every day. Some on beans. They are turned a year old 
when put up to fiitten ; rife to the weight of two or three quintals. Thefe arc the 
hogs that furnifh Bayonne with the hama and bacon, which are fo famous all 
over Europe. The hams fell at aq/T the pound. 

I have referved this minute, from fome others of little confeqoence, for the 
opportunity of remarking, that, in England, the old cuftom of feeding hoga 
with warm food, is totally difcontinuedj but it well deferves experiment, whe^ 
ther it would not anfwer in fattening, and alfo in the nouriflunent of fows and 
pigs. Such experiments are difficult to make iatts£iftorily, but yet they ought 
to be made by fome perfi)ns that are able. Warm food in winter, regularly 
given, I ihould fuppofe, muft be more fattening than that which is cold, and, 
in bad weather, half frozen. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Cf the Culture cf various Plants in France. 

TN the coorie of my inquiries into the French agriculture, I mtde fome mi* 
^ nutes on various articles, that do not merit a feparate chapter affigned to 
each I I (hall therefore introduce them to the reader alphabeticalljr. It may be 
of ufe to future travellers to know what articles are cultivated in that Ungdom» 
that they may give to each fuch an attention as may fuit their purpofe. 

Almonds. 

Provence— ^/v.— 'More fubjed to accidents than olives : fometimes three^ 
four, and five bad crops to one good. Olives flower in June, but almonds in 
February, and confequently fubjed to frofts. The produce of a good tree is 
commonly 3 liv. 

^our d' Aigues.^^Do not yield a good crop oftener than once in ten years. 
Price, 36 to 40 liv. the [quintal : four and a half quintals in the (hell yield one 
clean : the price has been 70 liv. Price of the piflachio almond, 6 Itv. the 151b. 
in the (hell. Some few fine almond trees will give a quintal in the (hell. They 
are a moft hazardous culture, by rea(bn of the fog that makes them drop ; the 
worm that eats i and the froft that nips. 

Beans. 

SoissoNOi s. — Coucy.-^In the rich lands cultivated, in the courfe of, i, beans ; 
2, wheat, remark now (Odtober 31) fome beautiful curled and luxuriant pieces 
of wheat, which, from the beans among it, appear to have been fown after 
this crop. 

AKTOis.-^Lif/ers to Betbune. — Many beans through all Artois, in drills at 
12 or 14 inches, very fine and very clean ; the culture is as common and as good 
as in Kent, and they have a much richer foil. Wheat is fown after muftard, 
flax, and beans ; and is better after beans than after either of the other two 
crops. 

Alsace.— Wi/tenJbeim to Strajhourg. ^^Mzny pieces; good and very clean. 
Produce, fix facks (of 180 lb. of wheat) per arpentof 24,000 feet (28bu(hels per 
Englifli acre). 

ScheUjfadt.— Produce, fix to eight facks, at 7 to 12 liv. (7 at 9 liv. is 41. 7s. 
per EngliQi acre). 

The 
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; THc culture of beans is by no means fo common in France as it ought to be ; 
they are a very neccflary afliftance on deep rich foils in the great work of banifli- 
ing fallows; they prepare on fiich foils better than any other crop for wheat, 
and are of capital ufe in fupporting and fattening cattle and hogs. 

Broom. 

Bretagne.— JKf/^w^i'.— The land left to it in the common courfc of crops. 
It is cut for faggots h fold to the bakers, &c. 

Morlaix. — Cultivated through all this country, in a very extraordinary fyftem ; 
it is introduced in a regular courie of crops, and left three or four years on the 
land; at which growth cut for faggots, and forms the principal fuel of the coun- 
try. It is a vaft growth, much fuperior to any thing I ever faw ; fix or feven 
feet high, and very flout ; on regular lands, with intervals of two or three feet. 
Price fometimes of a cord of wood, 30 lir. Does this apologize for fuch a 
fyftem ? 

Breft. — The broom feed is fown among oats, as clover is in other places, and 
left four years, during all which time it is fed. The faggots of a good journal 
will fell for 400 liv. (14I. per Englifli acre). The faggots weigh 151b. and fell 
fifty for 9 liv. to 12 liv. being a three-horfe load. It is only within the reach of 
Brefl market that it is worth 400 liv.— elfe where only 300 liv. the beft. Four 
years broom improves land fo much, that they can take three crops of corn 
after it. 

BouRGOGNE. — Luzy. — When I left Bretagne, I never expected again to find 
broom an article of culture ; but the rye-lands of all this country, and there is 
nothing but rye in it, are left, when exhaufted by corn, to cover themfelves 
with broom, during five years ; and they confider it as the principal fupport of 
their cattle. 

"To Bourbonlancy and Bourbonnois. — Af<?«//;2J.— Much broom through all 
this diftridl of rye-land. 

Carrots and Par/nips. 

Flanders. — Cambray. — See fome fine carrots taken up, which, on inquiry, 
I find are for cows. They few 41b. of feed per arpcnt ; hoe them thrice : I 
gucfled the crop about four buftiels per fquare rod. An arpent fells, for cattle, 
at 180 liv. the purchafer taking up (5I. 5s. per EngliQi acre). After them they 
dung lightly, and fow wheat. 

Orcbies to Lille. — The culture here is fingular; they fow the feed at the 
fame time, and on the fame land, as flax, about Eafter; that crop is pulled in 
July, the carrots then grow well, and the produce more profitable than any other 
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application of th« flax ftubble. They yield, I guefs, from 60 to 80 buflicls, tnd 
fome more, per EiigliTh ^tre ; but what I faw were much too thick. 

ArgenUn to hatlkuL^QoxxoX^ taken »p, ^nd guarded, by building in llm 
neateft and nH^fl^<iflPb<a^ Way, againil the froft \ they are topped, laid in roimdl 
heaps, and packed clofe, with their heads outwards ; and being covered with 
ftraw, in the form of a pyramid, a trench is digged around, and the earth piled 
neatly over the ftraw, to keep out the froft. In this manner they arc found 
perfedly fecurc. 

Artois.— ^/J to Aras.-^k fprinkling of carrots, but none good. 

BretAgne.— P^«/^» /^ Morlaix. — Many parfnips cultivated about a league 
to the left J tlhey are fown alone and hoed. They are given to horfes, and are 
reckoned fo valuable, that a journal is worth mgre than one of wheat. Nearer 
to Morlaix, the road paftes a few fmall pieces. They are on beds, 5 or 6 yards 
broad, with trenches digged between, and on the edges of thofe trendies a row 
of cabbages. 

Morlaix. -^hhovLt this place, and in general through the biftioprick of *St. VcA 
de Leon, the culture of parfnips is of very great confcquencc to the people* 
Almoft half the country fubfifts on them in winter, boiled in foup, &c. and 
their horfes are generally fed with tliem. A horfe load, of aboift 3001b. fell* 
commonly at 3 liv.^ in fcarce years, at4 liv.; and fuch a load is good food for 
a horfe fifteen days. At 60 lb. to the bufliel, this is 5 bufliels, and 2s. j\A. for 
that, is b\A. per bufliel of that weight. I made many inquiries how many loads 
on a journal, but no fuch thing as information tolerably to be depended on ; I 
muft therefore guefs the prefcnt crop, by the examination I made of many^to 
amount to about 300 buftiels, or 350 per Englifti acre. The common aftertion, 
therefore, that a journal of parfnips is worth two of wheat, feems to be well 
founded. The ground is all digged a full fpit deep for them ; they are kept 
.clean by hand-weeding very accurately, but are left, for want of hoeing, be- 
yond all comparifon, too thick. They are reckoned the beft of all foods for 
a horfe, and much exceeding oats; bullocks fatten quicker and better on them 
than on any other food ; in fliort, they are, for all forts of ftock, the moft va- 
luable produce found on a farm. The foil is a rich deep friable fandy loam. 

Landernau to Breji.— The culture of parfnips here declines much, but I faw 
a few pieces ; one was- weeding by five men, crawling on their knees. Fatten 
many horfes, by feeding them with cabbages and parfnips boiled together, and 
mixed with buckwheat-flour, and given warm. They have a great pride here 
in having, fat horfes. Many other diftridls in France, befides Bretagne, poflefs 
the right foil for parfnips ; and many more, befides Flanders, that for carrots; 
but they are no where cife articles of common culture. Parfnips are not cul- 
tivated in England ; but carrots are in Suffolk, with great fuccefs, and all the 
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horfes in the maritime corner of that county fed with them. I hiave, m the 
Annals of Agricubure^ given many details of their culture and ufes. Carrots 
fucceed well on all dry foils that arc fix inches deep; but, for large crofis^ the 
land (hould be a foot deep, rich and dry. The extent of fuch in Fraace is very 
greats but this general profitable ufe not made of them. 

Cabbages.^ 

FLASJ>UM.^Orc&ies to L//fe.— The Jcale, called here cAoux de Vache^ is com- 
mon through this country; it never cabbages, but yields a large produce of 
loofe reddifli leaves, which the farmers give to their cows. The feed is fown 
in April, and they are tranfplanted in June or July, on to well-dunged land, 
in rows, generally two feet by one foot : I faw fomc fields of them, in which 
they were planted at greater diftances. They are kept clean, by hoeing. They 
are reckoned excellent food for cows ; and the butter made from them is good> 
but not equal to that from carrots. 

NoRMANDiE.— Gr^nvi/fr to AvrMches.^lti the gardens of the cottages, 
many cabbage trees five and fix feet higk. 

Bretagne.— iS>. jBrittx.— Many fown here on good land, on wheat ftubbJes, 
lor felling plants to all the gardens of the country, and to a diftance. I do 
not fee more than to the amount of a purnal in one piece; which, in Septem- 
ber^ I muft have done, had they poflfefled any cabbage culture, as repfefcntcd 
to me^ worth attention. They firft dean, and then plough the wheat ftubbles, 
and chop and break the furfaceof tibe three^feet ridges fine, and then fow. The 
plants are now (September 7) about an inch high« and fome only coming up. 

Morlaix. '-^Thcy have fome crops that arc much more produdive than their 
turnips, but planted greatly too thick : they are given to cows and oxen. 

As ]ov-^Migniame. — The chou d-AnjoUp of which the Marquis de Turbilly 
fpeaks, is not to be found at prefent in this country; they prefer the cbou de 
PoUoUyVrhioh is a fort of kale, and produces larger crops of leaves than the 
cbou d*AnJQu. Monf. Livonniert gave me fome feeds, but, by miftake, they 
prottt a bad fort of rave, and not comparable to our turnips, as 1 found, by 
fbwiDg them at Bradfield. 

Alsace. — Saverne to Wiltenbeim.'^Mzny cabbages,, but full of weeds. 

StraJbourg.-^CxoYiS to a great weight, but only for four-crout. 

Scbeleftat.'^Tht quantity incrcafes betvfeen Benfeldt and Scheleftat. Their 
culture is, to fow the feed on a bed ia March, covered with mats, like tobacco, 
and tranfplant in June, 2000 to 3000 plants oa anarpcnt; they make a hole 
with a fpade, which they fill with wajter, and then pbnt : they never horfe-hoe, 
yet the diftance would admit, it welK They are in fijsct.jp lb. oi; xz lb. and fome 
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20 lb.; the hearts are for four-crout, but the leaves for cows. An arpentb 
worth 303 liv. (20I. 158. lod. per Englifh acre); but carriage to a town is to 
be dedudted. 

. The culture of cabbage?, for cattle, is one of the mod important objeds in 
Eng1i(h agriculture ; without which, large flocks of cattle or (heep are not to 
be kept on foils improper for turnips. They are, in every refpedl but one, 
preferable to that root; the only inferiority is, that of cabbages demanding 
dung on all foils, whereas good fand will yield turnips without manuriqg. 
Great attention ought to be paid to the full in trod udtion of these two crops, 
without which we may venture to predid, that the agriculture of France will 
continue poor and unproductive, for want of its due (lock of cattle and (heep. 

Clover. 

Isle of France. — Lw^r^i^r/.— Never cultivate it for its place in a rotation, 
but merely for forage, like lucerne ; have a barbarous cuftom of fowing it without 
tillage on wheat ftubbles, and it lafts fo fometimes two years. 

Artois.— R^c^«^(f,— Monf. Drinkbierre, a very intelligent farmer here, aA- 
fured me, that clover exhausted and fpoiled the land, and that wheat after it was 
never fo good as after a fallow; but as the clover is fown with a fecond, and 
even a third corn crop, no wonder therefore that it fouls land. 

I could add many other notes on this subjeA, but will be content to mention, 
in general, that the introdudion of clover, wherever I have met with it, has 
been commonly effedled in fuch a manner that very little benefit is to be ex- 
pedled from it. All good farmers in England know, from long experience, that 
the common red clover is no friend to clean farming, if fown with a fecond or 
thir-d crop of corn. In the courfe, i, turnips or cabbages; 2, barley or oats ; 
3, clover; 4, wheat: the land is kept in garden order. But if after that fourth 
crop, the farmer goes on and fows, 5, barley or oats; 6, clover; 7, wheat, the 
land will be both foul and exhaufted. In a word, clover is beneficial to the 
really good and clean farmer only to the extent of his turnips, cabbages, and fal- 
low; and never ought to be fown but on land previoufly cleaned by thofc bofiog 
crops, or by fallow. As to fallow, no Frenchman ever makes it but for wheat,, 
confcquently the culture of clover is excluded. I have often ktn it fown in 
this courfe; i, fallow; 2, wheat; 3, barley; 4, oats ; 5, clover; 6, clover; 
7, wheat ; '8, oats ; and the land inevitably full of weeds. I may venture to af- 
fert, that clover thus introduced, or even in courfes lefs reprehenfible, but not 
correft, will do moremifchicf than good, and that a country is better cultivated 
without than with it. Hence, therefore, let the men, emulous of the charafter 
of good farmers, confider it as efiential to good hufbandry to have no more 
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clover than they have turnips and cabbages, or fomc other crop that anfwers the 
fame end; and never to low it but with the firft crop of corn ; by thcfe means 
their land will be clean, and they will reap the benefits of the culture without 
the common evils. 

I have read in fome authors^ an account of great German formers having fuch 
immenfe quantities of clover, as are fufficient to prove the utter impoflibility of 
a due preparation : thefe quantities are made a matter of boaft. We know, 
however^ in England, in what manner to appreciate fuch extents of clover. 



Cbefnuts. 

Berry. ^^La Marc&e.^^Fitd meet with them on entering La Marche. 

Boifmand^. — They are fpread over all the country; the fi-uit arc fold, according 
to the year, from 5/ toiof. and 15/ the boifeau, which meafure will feed a 
man three days : they rub ofF the ikin ; boil them in water with fome fait ; 
fqueeze them into a kind of pafle, which they dry by the fire ; they commend 
this food as pleafant and wholefome. The fmall ones are given to pigs, but will 
not fatten them (o well as acorns, the bacon being foft ; when fattened with 
acorns, they are finifhed with a little corn. A chefnut tree gives two boifeau 
each of fruit on an average ; a good one, five or fix. The timber is excellent for 
building ; I meafured the area fpread by many of them, and found it 25 feet every 
way. Each tree, therefore, occupies 625 feet, and an acre fully planted would 
contain 70; at two boifeau each it is 140, which, at iq/Tis z\. i8s. 4d. and as 
one of thefe meafures will feed a man three days, an acre would fupport a man 
four hundred and twenty days, or fourteen months. It muft, however, be ob- 
vious, that land cannot be fo exadly filled, and that an acre of land would not 
probably, in common, do for half that number. 

La Villeaubrun. — They eat many chefnuts, but do not live upon them, eat- 
ing fome bread alfo ; in which mode of confuming a boifeau, it will laft a man 
five or fix days. Price as above. 

Limousin.— L//;;^^-^/.— Price 7/ to 15/ the boifeau. This food, though 
general in the country, would not be futficient alone ^ the poor eat therefore 
fome rye bread. The comfort of them to families is very great, for there is no 
limit in the confumption, as of every thing elfe : the children eat them all day 
long ; and in feafons when there are no chefnuts there is often great diftrefs 
among the poor— The exadl tranfcript of potatoes in Ireland. The method of 
cooking chefnuts here, is to take off the outward fkin, and to put a large quan* 
tity into a boiler, with a handful of fait, and very little water, to yield fteam? they 
cover it as clofeJy as poffible, to keep in the ftean^ : if much water is added, they 
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lofe their flavour aod nouri(hing quality^ An arpent under chefnuts doc^ not 
yield a produd equal to a good arpent of cornv but more than a bad onCi^ 
%o Magftac.-^Thej arc fpread over all the arable ^Ids. 

QuERc Y.— Br/w to Noai/Us.'^Ditto ; but after Noaillcs there are no oiore. 

Payrac.^Boxl them for their food, a&above defcribed. 

LANGU£Doc.r-*Gtf/^^^.-^Maixy in the mountains j and exceedingly fine chcT- 
nut underwood. 

PoiTOU.—JRtt^r.^fF- Yields a good cjropvto the amount even of ipliv, fora^ 
good tree's produce. The poor people live on them. A meafure of 451b. has 
been fold this year at 48/! 

Bretagne.—P^/i/O;:^?;;.— On entering this province, thefe trees immediately 
occur, for there are none on the Normandy fide of the river, that parts the two 
provinces. 

Maih9^^^I^ Fkiii^ ft Le MMftjf. ^Mmy chefouts, the produce cbtefly A)ld 
to towqs ; the poor pecpJe here not living on them with any regulafity : thfeo 
bttihels (each boldio^ jalb oif wheat) area good crop for one tree, asd fell at 
4qf. the bufbel ; this ia more than a mean produce, but ^ not aD extraordinarjr 
ooe. The number here i(5 very great ; and trees, but of a few years gcowtl^ am 
lyell loaded* 

VivARAia.— P/^/fej fQ T'iuytz.^-^ltnsocnCc quantities of thefe trees on the 
mountains ; it ta the grealeft chefnut region I have feen in France. The poor 
people live on them boiled ; and they fell, by meafure, at the price of rye. 

The kufbandry of ipreading chefnuts over arable knds muft unqueftionably 
be very bad ; the corn muA fufier greatly, and the plough be much impeded. 
It is aseafy to have thefe trees upon grafs land, where they would be compara-^ 
lively harihlefs : but the fadl is here, as is fo general in France, that they have 
no paftures which the plough does not occupy by turns ; all, except rich mea* 
dows, being arable. The fruit is fi> great a refource for the poor, that planting 
thefe trees upon lands not capable of tillage by the plough, is a very confiderable 
improvement : the mountains of the Vivarais thus are made productive in the 
bed method perhaps that they admit. 

Chicory. 

Isle of FRANCE.~7)//^Ky.— Monf. Crett^dc Paleucl, 1787, had this plant 
recommended to him by the Royal Society of Paris; in confequence of which, 
he has made feveral very fuccefsful experiments on it. He has had it two years 
under cultivation. The feed is fown in March, 12 lb. per arpent (100 perches 
at 18 feet) on one ploughing, and is harrowed in. It rifes fo thick, ^s ta cover 
the whole ground, and is mowti the fame year once; Monf. Crettehas cut one 
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piece tmct the firft year. The followiiig winter he bunged it, at the rate of 
eight loads, of three hor^, per arpent* The year after, feme was cut three 
times, and feme four; and Monf. Crett^ remarks, rfiat the oftcner the better, 
hecaufe more herbaceous and the ftalks not fo hard. He weighed the crop 
upon one piece, and found the weight, green, 

lb- 
Of the firft cutting, - - - 55,000 

fecond, - ^ -, - i8,ooa 

third, - - - - 3,00a 

Perarpent, - - 76,000 

By making fome of it into hay, he found that it loft three-fourths of its weight 
in drying, confcquently the arpent gave 19,000 lb. of hay, or i<Hons per Englifli 
acre. It is fo fucculent and herhaceous a plant, as to dry with difficulty, if the 
weather be not very fine; but the hay, he thinks, is equal to that of clover^ 
though inferior to meadow hay. He hasufed much in foiling, and with great 
foccefs, for horfes, cows, young cattle, and calves ; finds k to be eaten greedily 
by all, and to give very good cream and butter. Monf. Crett^'s fine dairy of 
cows being in their ftalls, he ordered them to be fed with it in my prefence; 
and they ate all that wsis given, with great avidity. When in hay, it is moft 
preferred by fheep ; cows do not, in that ftat^ eat the ftalks fo well as (heep* 
A circumftance which he confiders as valuable, is its not being hurt by drought 
fo much as moft other plants ; and he informs me, bat not on his own experi*- 
•ence, that it will laft good ten years. 

I viewed one of his crops, of feven or eight arpents, fown laft ipring, and 
which has been mown once ; I found it truly beautiful. He fowed com*- 
tnon clover and fainfoin among it, and altogether it afforded a very fine fleece 
^f herbage, about eight or nine inches high (06lober a8) which he intends 
feeding this autumn with his fheep. He is of opinion that the fainfoin will 
be quite fuffocated, and that the chicory will get the better of the clover. 

V ROVES CE. '^Fauc/ufe to Organ. -^In a very fine watered meadow, onc-third 
of the herbage is this plant. 

I liked the appearance of this plant fo well in France, and was fo perfcftly 
fatisficd with what 1 faw of it, cultivated by Monf. Crett^ de Paleuel, and grow- 
ing Ipontancoufly in the meadows, that I brought feed of it to England 5 and 
have cultivated it largely at Bradfield, with fuch fucccfs, that I think k one of 
the beft prefents France ever made to this kingdom. I fbw it with corn like 
clover ; but it pays well for occupying the lapd entirely* It will prove, without 
doubt, a very valuable plant for laying land permanently tografs; and alfo for 
introducing, in courfcs of crojps> when the land wants reft for three, four, or 
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five years. I am much miftakcn if we do not in a few years make a much 
greater progrefs in the culture of this plant than the French themfelves, from 
whom we borrowed it, will do. 

Sheep are faid to be very fond of it*, a hdc I have fufficiently proved in Suf- 
folk. From a paflage in an Italian author, who fpeaks of fowing the wild chi- 
cory, I am in doubt whether the French have the honopr of being really the firft 
introducers of this plantf. 

Co/ejecd. 

Flanders.— Ctf/»^rjy.— Near this town, I met firft with the culture of 
colefeed: they call it gozd. Sow the feed thick on a feed-bed, for tahfplant- 
ing ; fetting it out on an oat ftubble, after one ploughing. This is fo great and 
ftriking an improvement of our culture of the fame plant, that it merits the 
utmoft attention ; for faving a whole year is an objedl of the firft confequence. 
The tranfplanting is not performed till Odlobcr, and lafts all November, if no 
froft ; and at fuch a feaibn there is no danger of the plants not fucceeding : earlier 
would however furcly be better, to enable them to be ftrongcr rooted, to with- 
ftand the fpring frofts, which often deftroy them j but the objeft is not to give 
their attention to this bufinefs till every thing that concerns wheat fowing is 
over. The plants are large, and two feet long ; a man makes the holes with a 
large dibble, like the potatoe one ufed en the Effcx fide of London, and men 
and women fix the plants, at iS inches by lo inches; fome at a foot fquare, for 
which they are paid 9 liv. per manco of land. The culture is fo common all the 
way to Valenciennes, that there are pieces of two, three, and four acres of feed- 
bed, now cleared, or clearing, for planting. The crop is reckoned very uncer- 
tain 5 fomctimes it pays nothing, but in a good year up to 300 liv. the arpent 
(100 perches of 24 feet) or 81. 15s. the Englilh acre. They make the crop in 
July, and, by manuring the land, get good wheat. 

Valenciennes io Orcbies.'^This is a more valuable crop than wheat, if it fuc- 
ceeds; but it is very uncertain. All tranfplanted, 

Lif/e. — The number of mills, near Lille, for beating colefeed, is furprifing, 
and proves the immenfe quantity of this plant that is cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood. I counted fixty at no great diftancefrom each other. 

Bailleul. — The quantity cultivated through this country immenfe ; all tranf- 
planted ; it occurs once in a courfe of fix or feven years. Price of the cakes, 3^/ 
each ; they are the fame fize as ours in England. 

• Pbytographii Oeconmuque it la Lorasm^ Par M. Willcmct. 17 80. 8vo. P. 57. 
f Rmconi DmonarU D^Jgricohura ofta La Cohivawm Italiana^ Tom. ii. P. 148. 
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Artois.— S/. O^rfTj.— Great (lacks of colefeed ftraw all over the country 
(Auguft 7th) bound in bundles, and therefore applied to ufe. 

I fhould remark, in general, that I never met with colefeed cultivated in 
any part of the kingdom merely for (heep-feed ; yet it is an object, fo applied, 
of great confequence, and would be particularly ufeful in France, where the 
operofe cultures of turnips and cabbages will be long eflablifhing themfelves. 
With this view colefeed (hould be thus introduced : 

I. Winter tares, fown the begnining of September on a wheat 
ftubble; mown for foiling: then the land ploughed and 
colefeed harrowed in. 
2« Barley, or oats« 

3. Clover. 

4. Wheat. 

Fuller' s TbiJUe. 

Isle OF Fr akce. -^Liancourt. — Very profitable: has been known to amount 
to 300 liv. or 400 liv. the arpent (about li acre). 

Furz. 

Gascoign— S/. Palais to Anspan.^^A. pradHce in these mountainous waftes, 
^ which deferves attention, is their cutting ixxvx when in bloffom, and chopping 
them mixed with ftraw for horfes, &c.; and they find that no food is more 
hearty or nouriftiing. 

NoRMANDiE.— /^(?/(?5^«^ to Cherbourg. — Throughout this country afcattering 
t)f furz fown as a crop, with wheat or barley, as clover is ufually fown : the third 
year they cut it to bruife for horfes 5 and every year afterwards: and it yields 
thus a produce of 40 liv. the verge, of 96 Englifh perch. 

Bretagne. — St. P(?/ Lf(?f?.— Through all this bifliopric the horfes are fed 
with it bruifed, and it is well known to be a moft nourishing food. 

The practice here minuted is not abfolutely unknown in England; there are 
many traces of it in Wales, and fome other parts of the kingdom. I have been 
aflurcd that an acre, well and evenly fecded, and mown for horles every year, has 
yielded an annual produce, worth, onainoderate eftimate, lol. but I never tried 
it, which was a great negledl, in Hertfordshire, for I had there land that was 
proper for it. 

Vol. II. K Culture 
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Culture bfHemp and Flax. 

Pic AR DIE. — 'Mo?2tre'uil to Picquigny.-^Sm^W patches of flat all the way. At 
Picquigny, a good deal of laad ploughing for hemp^ to be fown in a week 
(May 22). 

QuERCY— The hemp, in much of this province, is fowh every ^ear'on the 
fame fpots; and very often highly manured. This appears to be an errorieotii 
fyftem, wiierevcr the lands in general are good enough to yield it. 

CauJJhde. — Vaft quantities near this place, now (June*i2,) two or three feet 
high. 

Languedoc— Af/?/zr(/Vtf«. — Flax now (Auguft ip) graffmg. 

Bagnerede Bigore to Lci/r^.— Never water their flax, only graft it. I faw» 
much with the grafs grown through it; if the land or weather be tolerably wet, 
three weeks are fuflicient. 

Gui EN NE. —Pd?r/ de Zi<?)rtfr.— This noble vale of the Garonne, which is one 
of the richeft diftrifts of France, is alfo one of the moft productive in hemp 
that is to be found in the kingdom. 

jigen. — Hemp yields 10 quintals per carteree, at 4oliv. the cjuintal, />^/V de 
table (17I. los.), which carteree is fown with 217 lb, of wheat. This i& proba- 
bly about i\ Englifh acre. 

Aguillon. — The hemp is every where watering in the Garonne v they do not 
leave it in more than three or four days» 

Tonneins. — The whole country, from Aguillon to this place, is afl under 
either hemp or wheat, with exception of fome maiz; and its numerous popula* 
tion feems now employed on hemp. 

La Morte Landron.^^lt yields 10 to 12 quintals, at 361iw to 45liv. tht 
quintal. 

SoissoNOis, — Coucy. — Hemp cultivated in the rich vales, in the courfe,— 
J, hemp; 2, wheat. It yields 500 bottes, at 25 liv. the hundred^ reckoned on 
the foot before watering. 

St. Amand. — The carteree of land, of 100 verge of 19 feet (36,100 feet), un- 
der flax, has this year a very good crop, on account of the rainy weather; it has 
been fold at 1200 liv. or very near the fee fimple of the land (55I. iis. 3d. per 
Englifli acre). This amazing value of flax made me defirous of knowing if it 
depended on foiU or on management. Sir Richard Wcfton, in the laft century^ 
who has been copied by many fcores of writers fince, fpeaks of poor fandy land 
as being the beft for that flax of which the fine BruflTels lace is made; confe-^ 
quently this is made from land abundantly different from what produces the Va- 
lenciennes laces, if that aflirtion were ever true. The foil at St. ArtJand is a 
• deep 
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t deep moift friable loamy clay, of vaft fertility, and fituated in a diftrift where 
the greateft poflible ufc is made of manures ; it therefore abounds very much 
with vegetable mould. Flax is fown on the fame land, once in twelve to fif- 
teen years; but in Auftrian Flanders, once in fcven or eight years. Advancing, 
and repeating my inquiries, I was aflured that flax had been raifed to the amount 
of 2oqoliv, the carteree (92I. 158. 6d. per Englifli acre). The land is nearly 
the fame as above defcribed, and lets, when rented, at 36 liv. the' carter^: 
(il. 13s. 3d. per Englifli acre). They fow 2 raziereof feed, each holding 50 lb, 
of wheat per carteree; and a middling crop of good flax is from 3$ to 4 feet 
high, and extremely thick. They water it in ditches, ten, twelve, and four- 
teen days, according to the feafon ; the hotter the weather, the fooner it is in a 
proper ftate of putrefaftion* After watering, they alvVays grafs It in the com- 
mqn method* 

Going on, and gleaning frefli information, I learned that 1200 liv. may be 
eftcemed a great produce per carteree i the land all round, good and bad, of 
a whole farm letting at 30 liv. and felling at 1200 liv. Nothing can fliew more 
attention than their cultivation : befides weeding it with the greateft care, while 
young, they place poles, or forked flakes, amongft it, when at a proper height, 
in order to prevent its being beaten to the ground by rain, from its own length 
and weight ; without this precaution it would be flat down, even to rotting. 

Orchtes. — A carteree of flax, of 40,000 feet, rifes to the value of 1500 liv. 
.and even more (63I. i8s. 9d. per Englifli acre). They fowfuch as is intended 
for fine thread, as foon as the frofts are over, which is in March j but fuchas 
is for coarfer works, fo late as May. Never feed their own flax, always ufing 
that of Riga. They prefer for it, an oat-ftubble that followed clover; and 
they manure for it in the winter preceding the fowing. Wheat is, in general, 
better after flax than after hemp. 

Z////^.— Flax, in common, is worth 90 liv. the centier, or 360 liv. the carteree 
(15I. 6s. 3d. per Englifli acre) : this is excluding uncommon crops. 

Artois. — Lillers. — Hax all through the country, and exceedingly fine. 
Sow wheat after it. 

Bethune.-^hxi arpcnt of good flax worth more than one of wheat; ytX good 
wheat is worth 200 liv. 

Beauva/.—¥hx fometimes worth 50oliv. the journal (25I. 17s. iid. per Eng- 
lifli acre). Hemp does not equal it. They do not water flax here, only fpread 
it on grals or llubbles. 

NoKMANDiF. — Bolbec toTIarfeur. — Flax not watered, but fpread on ftubble. 

bRir-TAGNE^ — Ihroughout this province, they every where cultivate flax, 
in patches, by every family, for domcftic employment. 

K 2 AAcenis. 
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jlncenis.^^Tht culture of flax is generally, throughout the kingdom, as weH 
as in the greateft part of Europe, that of a fpringcrop j but here it is fown in 
autumn. They are now working the wheat-ftubbles pn one ploughing, very 
fine, with a ftout bident-hoe, and fowing them : fome is up. It is pulled ia 
Auguft, and wheat fown after ir. 

An jou. — Migniame. — They have winter-fown flax all over the country. The 
value of the crop exceeds that of wheat. They do not water, only graft it; yet 
admit that watering makes it whiter and finer. 

Turbiiry. — Hemp is fown in patches every where through the country ; felb 
at 8/ the pound, raw; fpun, at 26/ and 27/; bleached, at 30^? to 36/ The 
crop IS 30 to 40 weights, each 15 lb. or 16 lb. per journal, or about 210 liv. 

Maii^ E.-^GueJceland. — Through all this country there is much hemp fown 
every year, on the fame fpot 5 fpun ^ and made,, by domcftic fabrics, into cloth, 
for home ufes. Spinning is \of. the pound ; and it is an uncommon fpianer that 
can do a pound in a day ; in common but half a pound. 

LoRAiNE. — Lunevf He. ^^Hcmp is cultivated every where in the province, om 
rich fpots ; hence there is much of it 5 and fome villages have been known to 
make a thoufand crowns in a year of their thread and linen. If it is wiflied 
that the hemp be very fine, they do not water, but only fpread it on the graft ; 
but, in general, water it. Ufe their own feed, and furnifh mtich to their 
neighbours ; but have that of flax from Flanders. Sow beans among flax, foe 
fupporting it -, others do this with fmall boughs of trees. Some alio few car- 
rots among their flax; which pradice, I fuppofe, they borrowed from Flanders. 
Hemp is always dunged, and always fown on the fame fpots, which fell at the 
fame price as gardens ; a common and execrable pradtice in France. A journal 
gives, on good land, 951b. and 103 lb. of toi^p; price laft year, ready ifor (pin- 
ning, i6yi the lb. ; the foup i\f. now higher: alfo 2 razeau of feed (each* 
iSolb. of wheat). The journal equals 6^ Englifti perches. 

Alsace. — iS/r/j/^d?«r^.—Produdt 3 quintals, at 27 liv. the quintal, the arpent 
(5I. I2S. per Englirti acre)". 

Schelejiat. ^^VtodMct 2 quintals, ready for fpinning, at 36 liv. to 48 liv. the 
quintal (5I. i6s. 3d, per Englifli acre). Water it for cordage, but not for linen r, 
graft it only, as whiter. 

AuvERGNE.— C/fr/^d?;//.— In the mountains; price of hemp,^ ready to fpin> 
15/ to iSyr the lb.; fpun, 24/ fine^ 30/ 

Izoir. — Produce of hemp, per cartona, 1501b. rough, at ^f. the lb. which 
is 1131b. ready for fpinning; but bad hemp lofes more. The feteree is 8 car- 
toni, of 150 toifes, or 43,200 feet. Hemp grounds fell equally with gardens 
(ill. IIS. 6d. per Englifkacre). 

Briudf. 
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Briude. — Hemp yields a quintal, raw, per cartona 5 female is worth 40 liv. 
the quintal, male, 30 liv. ; alfo 8 coups of feed, at 6/ Average produce 35 liv. 
or 36 liv. in all. 

Dauphine.— Z/^r/(9/.— Chinefe hemp fuceeeds well with Monf. Faujas dc 
St. Fond, and perfcdls its feed, which it rarely does in the King's garden, at 
Paris. He thinks it an error to fow it, like other hemp, in the fpring j for he 
IS of opinion, that it would feed even in England, if fown in autumn. He has 
found; by experiment, that it is excellent for length and ftrength, if fown thick 
enough to prevent its fprcading laterally, and to make it rife without branching. 

Provence.— M/ry?///?^. — Price of hemp: Riga, jfirft quality, 36 liv. the 
quintal 5 ditto, fecond quality, 33 liv. Ancona, firft quality, 33 liv. ; ditto, fe- 
cond quality, 30 liv. to 31 liv. Piedmont, 3 group, 26 liv.; 4 group, 28 liv. 

From thefe notes it appears^ that hemp or flax is cultivated in fmall quanti* 
ties, through every part of France : generally for the ufcs of domeftic mana* 
fadlures among the lower clafles. A very interefting political queftion arifes on 
thofe ditFufed fabrics, and on which I fhall offer a few obfervations under the 
chapter of manufactures.. 

Madder* 

Ahs ACE. T'SraJiourg Fertenheim. — Much of this plant is cultivated in various 
parts of Alfacc, where the foil is very deep and rich, efpecially on that which 
they call limoneufey from its having been depoffted by the river. They dig the 
land for it three feet deep, and manure highly : the rows are fix to nine inches 
afunder, and they hoe it clean thrice a fummer. The produce of an arpent, of 
24,000 feet, is 40 quintals green, before drying, and the mean price 6 liv. th% 
quintal (16I. 12s. 6d. per Englifti acre). Such is the account I received at 
Strafbourg 5 but I know enough of this plant, by experience, to conclude, that 
fuch a produce is abfolutely inadequate to the expences of the culture, andtl^ere- 
fore the crop is probably larger than here dated 5 not that the low rate of labour 
ihould be forgotten. 

Dauphine.— P/Vr^L^//^. — Planted here in beds, ; but it is very poor, and 
apparently in a foil not rich enough. 

To Orange. — Much ditto 5 all on flat beds, with trenches between, but weedy 
and ill cultivated. The price is 27 liv. the quintal, dry. Some juft planted, 
and the trenches very fliallow: dig at three years old. Price 24 liv. the quintal, 
dried in the fun. The roots are fmall and poor. 

Avignon. — Price 24 liv. to 30 liv. but there is no profit if it be under 50 liv. 
It is three years in the land. Sow wheat after it; but if it were not w^ll dunged 

the 
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thi^ crop 16 poor« A good deal on flat beds, 8 feet wide, with trenches betwoent 
two broad and two deep, which arc digged graduaHy for fpreading on it« 

Z////(f.— An eymena in three years gives 5 quintals, at 20 liv« to 24liv. the 
quintal, but a few years ago was 50 liv. to 70 liv« The expcnces ztc very high, 
I20 liv. At 4I. 9 cwt. which equals a French quintal, madder paid a proper profit 
for inducing many Engli(h cultivators to eiyter largdy into it ; but falling to 
40s. and 5bs. per cwt. fome were ruined, and the reft immediately withdrew ♦ 
from it. But in France we find they carry on the culture ; it is however weakly 
and poorly done ; with fo little vigour, that common crops, well managed, 
would pay much betttr^ 

Maiz. 

The notes I took on the fubjedl of this noble plant were very numerous ; but 
as there is reafon to believe that its culture cannot be introduced, with any 
profpeA of advantage, in this ifland, I {hall make but a few general obfervations 
on it. 

In the paper on the climate of France, I have remarked, that this plant will 
not fucceed, in common cultivation, north of Luneville and RufFec, in a line 
drawn diagonally acrofs the kingdom ; from which interefting faft, we may 
conclude, that a confiderable degree of heat is neceflary to its profitable culti- 
vation, and that all ideas of introducing it into England, except as a matter of 
curiofity, would be vain. It demands a rich foil or plenty of manure, and 
thrives bed on a friable fei»dy loam ; but it is planted on all forts of foils, ex- 
cept poor gravels. I have fcen it on fands, in Guienne, that were not rich, but 
none is found on the granite gravels of the Bourbonnois, though that province 
is fituatcd witliin the maijj climate. The ufual culture is to give two or three 
ploughings to the land 5 fomctimes one ploughing, and one working with the 
heavy bident-hoe;'' and the feed is fown in rows at 2 feet or 2^, by i^ or 25 fome- 
timcs in fquares. Some I have feen near Bagnere de Bjgore, in rows, at 3 feet, 
and 18 inches from plant to plant. The quantity of feed in Beam, is the eighth 
part, by meafure, of the quantity of wheat fuwn. It is univerfally kept clean 
by hoeing, in moft diflricts, with fuch attention as to forma feature, in their 
hufbandry, of capital merit. In Auguft, they cut off all that part of the ftalk 
and herbage which is above the ear, for feeding oxen, cows, &c. and it is per- 
haps the richeft and moft faccharine* provender that the climate of France 
afFon^s ; for wherever maiz is cultivated, no lean oxen are to be feen ; all are in 
high order. The crop of grain is, on an average, double the quantity commonly 

• A real fugar has been made from it. Spec* di la Nature. Vol. ii« p. 2^^. 
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reaped of wheat; about Navareen, in Beam, more than that; and there the 
price (1787) is 54/r to ^^J^ ^^e meafure, holding 36 lb. to 40 lb. of wheat; but 
in common years iSyT to 2oyr Whether or not it exhaufts the land is a ques* 
tion: I have been aflured, in Languedoc, that it does not ; but near Lourde, in 
Guienne, they think it exhaufts much. Every where the common management 
is to manure as highly as poffible for it. In North America it is faid to exhauft 
confiderably *; Monf. Parmentier contends for the contrary opinion -f- : where- 
cver I found it^ wheat fucceeds it, which ought to imply that it is not an ex- 
haufting crop. The people in all the muiz provinces live upon it, and find it 
by far more nouri(hing than any bread, that of wheat alone excepted. .Near 
Brive, in Quercy, I was informed that they mix one-third rye, and two-tnirds 
maiz to make bread, and, though yellow and heavy, they fay it is very good food. 
A French writer fays,, that, in Brefle, maiz cakes coft 94- deniers the pound, 
but that a man eats double the quantity of what he does of bread made of 
wheat t. A late author contends, that it is to be clafled among the moft whole- 
fbme iarticles of human food |1* 

Everyone knows that it is much cultivated in North America; about Al- 
bany, in New York, it is faid to yield a hundred bufhels ifrom two pecks of 
feed'§ ; and that it (hoots again after being killed by the froft, even twice; that 
it withftands the drought better than wTieat (^/^S/V is queftionable) i does much 
better on loofe than on ftiif foils,, and not well at all on clay. In South Caro- 
lina it produces from 10 to 35 bufhcls per acre^. On the Mifliffippi two 
negroes made 50 barrels, each 1501b.** In Kongo> on the coafl: of Africa, it 
js faid to yield three crops a year-f-f. According to another account, great care 
is taken to water it where the fituation will admit Jijl; this I have feen in the 
Pyrennees ; but moft of the maiz in France, even nineteen parts in twenty, are 
never watered. About Douzenac, in the Limoufin, they fow it thick to mow 
for foiling, and at Port St. Marie, on the Garonne, they do the feme, after the 
harveft of other grain, which is the moft profitable,, and indeed admirable huf- 
bandry. This is the only purpofe for which it can be cultivated in northern 
climates. It might be fown in England the firft week in June, and mown the 
end of Auguft, time enough to catch a late crop of turnips, or as a preparation 
for wheat. 

• ATtUhePs Prefent State of Great Britain and N. Americoy p. 157. f Menwire fur U Mais 

4tiK 178s* P- 10. X Obfervations fur P Agriculture^ par M. Varenne de Fenille, p. 91. 

I JnfbruStion fur la Cuhure i^ les Ufagesdes Mais. 8vo. 1786. P. 30. § KalnCs Travels in 

North Anurica. Vol. ii. p. 245. f Defcription of South Carolina. 8vo. 1761. P. 9. 

•♦ Du Pratz Hijlory of Louiftana. Vol. i. p. 306. ft Modem Univ. Hift. Vol. xvi. p. 25. 

tX Menudi PJcad. dis Sciences. 1749* P* 47 '• 
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Muftard. 

Isle of France.— P^/w/Vr/. — At Dcnainvillier», near this place^ I (aw 
them mowing muftard, in full bloffom, to feed cows with. 
Artois.— X;7/?r/.— Much all the way to Bethune; fow fpring com after it* 

Orchards. 

NoRMANDiE.— Fiz/j/y?.— Many apple and pear trees are fcattcred over the 
country. They never plant them on the heft lands, as they are convinced that 
the damage to the corn, &c. is at leaft equal to the value of the cyder; but od 
the poorer foils they confider it as an improvement, forming a fourth, or third, 
and in fome cafes even a half of the value of the land. 

Bretagne. — £)d?/A— A cyder country j but reckon the trees at no real value 
beyond that of the land, for they fpoil as much as they produce. 

Rennes.-^A common proportion is to plant thirty trees upon a journal (about 
five roods Englifh), which, if well prcferved, will yield, on an average, 5 to 10 
barfiques of cyder every year; and the mean price 12 liv. the barrique, which is 
120 pots; this year good orchards give 40 or 50 per journal, but they have 
produced none, or next to none, for four yqiars part. The damage the trees do 
to the corn is fo great, that, in common exprcffion, they fay they get none. 
The cyder is made by the prefs, which is of the fame kind as Jerfey, I fuppofe^ 
brought from this country. The ground apples, and wheat or rye ftraw, in 
layers under the prefs, and reduced to fuch a deficcated ftate that they will burn 
freely immediately out of the prefs. 

LoRAiNE. — Blamon to Savern. — The whole country fpread with fruit trees^ 
apples, pcars^ &c. from 10 to 40 rod afunder. 

AuvERGNE. — Vaires.^^Tht valley of this place, fituated in the Limagne, (b 
famous in the volcanic hiftory of France, is much noted for its fine apples, par- 
ticularly the rennet blanche^ the rennet gris, ca/vil/e, and apy^ all grafted oa 
crab flocks. 

OlhesJ 

KoussiLLo:s. -^Bel/egard to Perpignan. -^Reckoned to pay i liv. each tree. 

Pia.— The land under them fallowed every other year, and fown with corn: 
Jthey are pruned in the fallow year, yielding no fruit; a crop being only in the 
corn year. 

LANGUEDoe.—iVi7r^t?;7«^.— Olives pay, in general, 3 liv. each tree per an- 
num; fome 5 liv. Many fields of them are planted in rows, at 12 jards by lo, 

Beziersm 
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Beziers. '^The trees on the farm, that was Monf. L'Abbc Rozier's„ arc ij 

yards by 2. 

Pinjean. — Some trees fo large and fine are known to give 841b. of oil in % 
year, at lof. the lb. or 42 liv. ; but they reckon, in common, that good trees 
give 6 liv. one with another; this epithet gW» (hews that the common average 
of all trees is much lower. In planting, if they mean to crop the land with 
corn, in the common manner, that is, one year in two, the other fallow, they 
pur ICO trees on 8 feter^es of land; but if they intend to have no corn at all, tho 
fame number on 4 leter^s : under corn, the 8 feterees yield 40 feptiers of corn, 
each 100 lb. at 9 liv. (7s. loid.}. The feter^ is about half an acre, as I con- 
clude, from the bed intelligence I could procure. This proportion is 100 trees 
on four Englilh acres, or 25 per acre: if they were all good, the produce in oil 
would be I jO liv. and of wheat 90 liv.— in all 240 liv. or lol. los. ; the half only 
of which is annual produce, or 5I. 5s. which feems not to be any thing very 
great, even fuppofing the trees to be all good, which muft be far from the fitdt. 

Montpellier to Nifmes. — The trees are 3 rods afunder, by i|; alfo 2 by if; 
both among vines; alfo 2 fquare; alfo i by if. 

Pont de Gjr^/.— Planted at i rod and 1^; their heads almoftjoin. They are 
all pruned to flat round heads, the centre of the tree cut out, cup-fafhion ; and 
thefe formal figures add to the uglinefs of the tree. 

VivARAis. — Aubenas. — In pafling fouth from Auvergne, here the firft olives 
are met with. 

Dauphine. — Piere Latte to Avignon. -^Mzny i but feven-eighths dead from 
the froft, and many grubbing up. 

Provence. — Aix. — Land planted with olives fells at 1000 liv. the carteree, 
whilft arable only 600 liv. but meadows watered 1200 liv. Clear profit of a 
carteree of olives, 40 liv. (21,600 feet, at 40 liv. it is 3I. 2S. id. per Englifli 
acre). Gathering the olives 40 liv. lo/" the quintal: preflSng 2 liv.: cultiva- 
tion 18 liv. the carteree : the wood pays the pruning. 

Tour d'Aigues. — The olive, pomegranate, and other Aard trees, as they are 
called here, bear fruit only at the end of the branches; whence, they conceive, 
refults the neceflity of their being pruned every other year. Thirty years ago, 
the common calculation of the produce, per olive, was ^f.-, but now, the price 
being double, it may be fuppofed lo/T 

fToulon.-^'l hey have great trees in this neighbourhood that are known to yield 
20 liv. to 30 liv. a tree, when they give a crop, which is once in two years, and 
fometimes once in three. Small trees yield 3 liv. 5 liv. and 6 liv. each, and arc 
much more profitable than mulberries, for which tree the foil is too dry and 
ftoney. Olives demand as great an expence in buildings, prefles, coppers, 
backs, &c. as vines. Prcfling comes to 3 liv. a barrel. Crop of a large tree, 8 

Vol. II. L to 
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it^io ponnanx. OIivc?, in Provence, never pruned into the hollow cup*fonn^ 
which is Co general in Languedoc : they appear here in their natural form- 

Hyeres.^^They produce confidcrably in twenty or thirty years, and fome have 
been known to be a hundred years old. I faw, going to Notre Dame, Corner 
that refifted the froft of 1709. A good tree, of thirty years,, gives, when it 
bears, 3 pannaux of olives; the pannaux holds 30 lb. to 32. lb. of wheat, and the* 
common price is 24/. the pannaux. They have great trees, that give a mot, or 20* 
pannaux, or 24 liv. each tree. When fields> planted with olives, are bought, they 
are meafured by the fquare canne or toife; a canne of good land, well planted^ 
30/; middling, 20/; bad, 10/ 1 but there arc fome that fell to do^T; confer 
quently a middling arpent is 900 liv. 

^»//^^/.— The largeft trees I have feen in France arc between this place and: 
the Var, as if the near approach to Italy marked a vegetation unknown in the- 
reft of the kingdom. 

"The culture of this tree is found in fo finall a part of France, that the object 
is not of very great confequence to the kingdom ; one fhould, however, remark^ 
that in Provence^ where the beft oil in Europe is made, there might be twenty- 
trees to one that is found there ; whence we may conclude, that if it were fo 
profitable a hu&andry, as fome authors have rcprefented, they would be multt* 
plied more. The moft important point is, their thriving upon rocky foils and 
declivities, impenetrable to the plough;, in which fpots too macb encourage-^ 
ment cannot be given to their culture. 

Oranges^ 

Provence. — Hyeres. — This is, I believe, the only fpot in France whercr 
granges arc met with in the open air : a proof that the climate is more 
temperate than Rouflillon, which is more to the south; the Pyrennees are be^ 
tween that province and the fun; but Hyeres lies open to the fea;. fo indeed 
does the coaft of Languedoc; and fo does Antibes; but there is a peculiarity of 
ihelter at Hyeres, from the pofition of the mountains, that gives this place the 
advantage. I always, however, doubt whether experiments have been qtiade 
with fufficient attention, when thefe nice difcriminations are pretended, that are 
fo often taken on truft without fufficient trial. The dreadful froft of laft winter^ 
which deftroyed fo many olives, attacked the oranges alfo^ which were cut 
down in great numbers, or reduced to the mere trunk ; moft of thcm^ however^ 
have made confiderable (hoots, and will therefore recover. 

The King's garden here, in the occupation of Monf. Fine, produced, la(k 
year, 21,000 liv. in oranges only, and the people that bought them made at^ 
much by the bargain; the other fruits'yielded 700 liv. or 800 liv.: the extent o£ 
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thisgardenisitarpents; thU 1808 liv. perarpent^ befides tl^ profit (94L78.7d» 
per EDglilh acre)^ A fin9 tree will produce 1000 oranges, and the price is 
2oliv. to 25liv. the 1000, for the beft; I5liv. the middling; 10 liv. the fmall. 
There are trees here that have produced to the value of two Iduis each ; and 
what is a more convincing proof of great profit, a imall one^ of no more than 
ieven or eight years, will yield to the value of 3 liv. in a common year. They 
are planted from the nurfery at two or three years old, and at that age are fold 
at 30/ each; and it is thought that the flowers, fold for diftilling, pay all the 
cxpences of cultivation; they muft, however, be planted on land capable of 
irrigation, for if water be not at command, the produce is fmall. 

Pomegranates. 

Provence.— Ify^r^j.— The hedges are full of them, and they are planted 
fingly, and of fmall growth : the largefl fruit fell at ^f. or 4/ each ; middling, 
x/; little ones, i Hard. A good tree, of ten or fifteen years, will give to tht 
value of 2 liv. or 3 liv. a year. 

Pines. 

Gascoign.— -Btfy^«w.— The great produift of the immenfe range of wafte, as 
it is commonly called, landes, is refin : the pinus maritimus is regularly tapped, 
and yields a produce, with as much regularity as any other crop, in much better 
foils. I counted from fifty to eighty trees per acre, in fome parts ; but in others, 
from ten to forty; thofe with incifions for the refin are from 9 to 16 inches 
diameter. Some good common oak on this fand, 12 to 14 inches diameter, but 
with bodies not longer than from 8 to 10 or 12 feet. 

St. Fincent*s.-^Hcrc pines are out for refin, at the age of fifteen to twenty 
years; the firft year at about 2 feet from the ground, the fccond to 4 feet, the 
third to 6 feet, and the fourth to 8 or 9 feet ; and then they begin again at bot- 
tom, on another fide of the tree, and continue thus for 100 years: the annual 
value per annum in refin, 4/ or 5/ When they yield no longer, they cut into 
good plank, not being fpoiled by tapping. Much tar alfo is made, chiefly of 
the roots. Cork trees are barked once in feven yedrs, and yield then about 
i^/. or about 2/. per annum. Men are appointed, each to a certain number of 
trees, to colleft the refin, with fpoons, out of the notches, cut at the but-end of 
the tree to receive it. 

Dtfx.— Pines pay 4/ a year in refin. Pine woods, with a good fucceflion of 
young ones ; from i J rod to 3 afunder. 

Tiir/^/J.— Several perfons united in alTerting, that the pines give, one with 
["another, 4/ to 5/ each, from 15 to 100 years old, and are then fold, on an 
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average^ at 3 liv. each ; that taking the refin was fo hr from fpoiling the tree^ 
that it wa« the better, and cut into better planks. This furprifing me, I fought 
a carpenter, and he confirmed it*. They added, that an arpent of pines war 
worth more than an arpent of any other kind in the country; more even than 
of vines: that it would fell, according to the trees, from 500 liv. to 1000 liv. 
while the inclofed and cultivated fands would not yield more than 300 liv. or» 
at moft, than 400 liv. The arpent, I found, by meafuring a piece of 2 arpents^ 
to be 3366 Engli(h yards (500 liv. is 31I. pos. per Englifti acre). 

St. Severe. — Pafs feveral inclofures of fandy land, rcfembling the adjoining 
waftes, fown with pines as a crop ; they arc now of variousheights; and verjt 
thick.^ See fome very good chefnut underwoofl on a white fand. 

GuiENNE, — Langon. — Many of the props ufcd for their vines here,, are young' 
pines^ the thinnings of the new fown ones; are fold for 36 liv. to 40 liv. the 
ihoufand^ or twenty bundles, each fifty pines. 

Cuhfac to Cavignac. — On the pooreft lands fow pihes, which are not an unpro- 
fitable article of culture. At five years old they begin to thin them for vine 
props; and the fmall branches are fold in faggots. At fifteen years the pro- 
duce is more cenfiderable ; and at twenty-five the beft trees make boards for 
heading cafks. I faw a journal and half, the boards of which yielded 1200 liv. 
They fow 1351b. of wheat feed on a journal. Several crops of fown pines 
very thick. , 

Brut AGUE. -^^imper/ey to L'Or/?;//.— Pines abound in this country, and 
fcerii to have fown themfelves all around ; but none are cut for refin* 

To Vannes. — Such a fcattering of them, that I apprehend all this country waa 
ence pine land. 

AuvERGNE. — St. George. — In the mountains, fee immenfe pine planks laid 
by way of fences, not Icfs than 60 feet long, and 2 and 2^ broad. 

Fix. — Dr.Coiffier has them iii the mountains 80 feet high, and lo feet round;.. 

Provence. — Cuges to Toulon.— 'In the rocky mountains of this coafl:, there 
are pines, and fuch as are of any fize are cut for refin; but they ftand too thin, 
to yield an acreable produce of any account. 

Cavalero to Frejus^ — The mountains here are covered chiefly with pines, and 
have a moft negledted defert appearance. 

To EJire//es.— 'The fame; and hacked anddcftroyed almoft as badly as in the 
, Pyrennees. 

Pines are juftly efteemed a profitable crop yJr tie landlord, for they yield a re- 
gular and certain revenue, at a very little charge; no repairs, andnolofTcs, by 

• M. Sccondat makes the fame obfervatioii, Mem. fur I* Hiji. Nat.du Chene. Folio. 1785. 
P. 35. The fame aflertion is made in Memoirefur PUtiliti du defrichement des Tcrres de Caftelnau* 
de^Medoc. 4to« 1791* Reponfi au Rapporty p. 2j. 
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[£iiture of tenants. But, in regard to the nation, pines, like mofl: of the poor 
woods of France, ihould be reckoned detrimental to the public intereft, fince 
a kingdom flourifhes by grofs produce^, and not by rtnt.. 

Poppies.. 

ARTois.*^Ii//ferj.— Much cultivated for oil: they are called here zuJiette. 
Get as good wheat* after them as after colefecd. 

Aras. — Many here; they are reckoned to yield more money per arpent than 
wheat; equal to colefeed ; which, however, is a very uncertain crop. 

LoRAiNE. — Nancy to LunevilU. — Some fine pieces on a poor gravel. 

Alsace. — Saverri to PTiltenAeim.'^Mzny poppies;, fomc fine crops, and 
very clean. , 

Stra/i'ourg.'^FroduO: three facks, at 24 fiv. per arpent, of 24,000 fquarcfeet 
C4I. 19s. 9d. per EngUfli acre). Manure for them, and fow wheat aftcr.^ 

Ourideas of the exhaufting quality of certain plants, are, atprefent, founded, 
I believe, but upon that half-information which is fcarcely a degree above real 
ignorance. It is a common obfervation, . that all plants whofe feeds yield oil, 
are exhauflers of foil ; an obfervation that has arifen, from the theory of oil^ 
Being the food of plants. Experiments upon both have been fo few and unfa- 
tisfactory, as to be utterly infuflTcient for the foundation of any theory. Cole- 
feed, feeded in England, is almoft generally made a preparation for wheat; fo 
it is in France, and we here find the fame efifedt with poppies. It can hardly be 
believed, that wheat>. which demands land in heart as much as almojfl: any^ 
other crop, (hould be made to follow fuch exhaufting plants as the theory of 
oil would make one believe thefe to be ; it is the organization of the plant alone 
that converts the nourUhment into oil; which, in one plant, turns it to a fac- 
charine fubftance, and« in another, to an acid one; but the idea that plants are 
fed by oil, and that they exhauft in proportion to their oil, is abfolutely con- 
demned by the olive, which yields more oil than any other plant, and yet thrives 
beft on dry arid rocky foils, of abfolutc poverty, as far as oil is concerned. We 
£hall be wholly in the dark in this part of agriculture, treated as a fcience, till 
experiments have been greatly multiplied.. 

Potatoes. 

Avjou.^^ Angers to La Fleche. — More than is common in France; 

LoRAiNE.— P^/r/ tf Af(7^».Throughout all this part of Loraine there are 
more potatoes than I have feen any where {n France ; twelve acres were at once, 
under the eye« 

To 
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To Nancy.^Mzny cultivated through all this country, hut degenerated, by 
being fown too often on the fame land 5 and for want of new forts. A journal 
yields 20 toulins, or about 24 hu(hels EngliOi$ and 2^ journals are equal to an 
arpent de France, which makes the acreable produce miferable. Price now* 
3 liv. the toulin ; was only 257^ 

Luneville. '^Moxt flill; they plant them^ after one ploughing, in April: fx 
feedv cut the large ones only ; but fell the faialler ones uncut. Always dung 
much. Every man that has a cow, keeps the dung carefully for this crop; and 
fuch as have no land, plant on other people's, without paying rent, that being 
the preparation for wheat : the crop of that grain is, however, very moderate^ 
for the potato^ pumps much, to ufe the French expreffion, — /. e. exhaufts greatly. 
Poor light foils anfwer heft for them, as they are found not to do on ftrong 
land. Produdt per journal, 30 to 50 rajaux, which mcafure contains i8olb. of 
wheat. I found an cxaft journal, by ftepping, to be 1974 Englifh yards, or 
about 65 rods. At 40 rq/aux, each 3 Englifh bu/hels, it is nearly about 300 
bufliels Englifli per acre. The price is now, 7 liv. the razal, heaped 5 when 
low, 3 liv.; and in common, 4 lir. loyT The culture increafcs much. 

Als ACE. Savern to Wiltenheim.-^Mzny^ and good potatoes. 

Strq/bourg.-^VToAwct of an arpent, of 24,000 feet, j^ facks to 100, at ^6/. 
to 60 f. (at 2^ liv. and 90 facks, it is 15I. ios.7d. per Englifh acre). Sow 
wheat after them, if manured, otherwife barley. In the mountains they pare 
and burn for them. 

Schelejiat. — Produce 50 or 60 facks, at 3 liv. but 4 liv. or 5 liv. fometimes 
{^^ facks, at sJIiv. are 13I. 5s. lod. per Englifti acre). In planting, they think 
the difference is nothing, whether they be fet cut or whole. The people eat 
them much. 

Befort. — The culture continues to this place. 

Franche Compte, — Befangon. — And a fcattering hither. 

Orecbamps.-^^ow lofe the culture entirely. 

AvvERGUE.'^Fil/eneuve.'^ln thefe mountains they are cultivated in fmall 
quantities. 

V£l£ AY-— L^ Puy to Prade/Ies. -^Ditto. 

To Thuytz. — They are met with every where here. 

Dauphine.— S/. Fond. — Many are cultivated throughout the whole coun- 
try ; all planted whole; if fliccd, in the common manner, they do not bear the 
drought fo well. They are plagued with the curl. 

Thefe minutes fhew, that it is in very few of the French provinces where 
this ufeful root is commonly found; in all the other parts of the kingdom, on 
inquiring for them, I was told, that the people would not touch them: experi- 
ments have been made, in many places, by gentlemen with a view to introduce 
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them for the poor, bnt no efFurts could do it. The importance^ however, 
would be infinite, for iheir ufc in a country in which famine makes its appear- 
ance almofl periodically, arifing from abfurd reftridlions on the corn trade. If 
potatoes were regularly cultivated for cattle, they would be reudy for the poor,. 
vci cafe of very high prices of wheat; and fuch forced confumption would accus- 
tom them gradually to this root ; a pradlicc in their domeftic oeconomy, which 
would prevent much mifery, for want of bread. This objedt, like fo many 
others, can only be efFedled by the exhibition of a large farm, highly flocked 
with cattle, by means of potatoes; and the benefit, in various ways, to the na- 
tion would make fuch an exhibition exceedingly advantageous. But fuch 
eftablifhments come not within the purview of princes or governments in this 
age : they muft be enveloped in the mid of fcience, and well garnifhed with the 
academicians of capitals,, or nothing can be efFeded.. 

Racine de Dijette. 

Isle of France.— Di<g-/7y.— This plant,, the beta cycla altijjima of Linnaeujr^ 
Monf. Crette de Paleuel has cultivated with attention : he has tried it by tranf- 
plantation, as diredted by Monf. TAbbe de Commerell; alfo by fowing the feed 
brottdcafl where it remains; and likewife feed by feed, in fquarcs of ij inches > 
and this lafl way he thinks is the beft and nK)ft profitable. The common red 
beet, which he has in culture, he thinks yields a larger produce; but it does 
not yield fo many leaves as the other, which is flripped thrice in the fummer by 
the hand, an operation which may anfwer where labour is cxceffively cheapo 
but I have my doubts whether the value in England would equal the expencc 
of gathering and carriage. Cows and hogs, Monf. Crett^ has found, will eat 
the roots readily, but he has made no trial on it in fattening oxen or feeding 
flieep» 

Alsace. — Scheleftat. — The culture is common in this country: I viewed 
three arpents belonging to the mafter of the port, which were good and clean. 
They gather the leaves by hand for cows, and then return and gather again, and 
the roots are the beft food for them in winter ; they come to 8 lb. and lo lb., 
and are fbwn and planted like tobacco. 

Dauphine.— L^r/'i^/.—Sixty years ago the plain of Livron, one mile from 
Loriol, and half a league from St. Fond, more than a league long and a league 
broad, was all under rice, and fucceeded well, but proltibitcd by the parliament, 
becaufe prejudicial to health.. 

Saffron. 
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AsGOVMois.^Angouleme.'—The bcft land for this crop is reckoned that 
which is neither (Irong not ftoney^ but rich and well worked ; plant the rows 
fix inches afunder, and two inches from plant to plant; fow wheat over the 
planted land, and gather the Saffron among the wheat ; bloflbm at AlUSaints^ 
when they gather it. In a good year, and on good land, a journal yields 3 lb, 
which fells, when dear, at 30 liv. per lb. but is fometimes at i61iv. : lafts two 
years in the ground, after which it is removed. They affertt that the culture 
WQuld not anfwer at all if a farmer had to hire labour for it ; all that is planted 
is by proprietors. 

Tobacco. 

Flanders.— Moft farmers, between Lille and Montcaflel, cultivate enough 
for their own ufe, which is now (November) drying under the eaves of their 
houfes. 

Artois.— S/. Omers. — Some pieces of tobacco, in double rows, at 18 inches 
and 2 feet intervals, well hoed. 

-^f/W.— A crop is worth three times that of wheat on the fame land, and at 
the fame time prepares better for that grain than any thing. 

Alsace. — Sfra/bourg.^^Much planted in all this rich vale, and kept very 
clean. Product 8 to 10 quintals per arpent of 24,000 feet, at I5liv. to 3oliv^. 
per quintal (9 at 23 liv^ is 14I. 6s. 2d. per Englifli acre). Sow wheat after it; 
and tlie beft wheat is after tobacco and poppies. 

Benfeldt. '^Gvtzi quantities here, and all as clean as a garden. 

Sc&e/ejf at. ^Produce 6 quintals to 8 per arpent, at i^ liv. the quintal (81. 15s. yd. 
per Englifti acre). This they reckon the beft crop they have for producing 
ready money, without waiting or trouble. There are peafants that have to 600 
quintals. They always manure for it. They fow it in March on a hot bed 
covered with mats; begin to plant in May, and continue it all June and the be- 
ginning of July, at 18 inches or 2 feet fquare, watering the plants in a dry 
feafon. When 2 feet high, they cut off the tops to make the leaves fpread. 
Their beft wheat crops follow it. 

Tobacco, as an object of cultivation, appears in thefe notes to very great ad- 
vantage ; and a refpedtable author, in France, declares, from information, that, 
inftead of exhaufting the land, it improves it like artificial graffes*^ which 
feems to agree with my intelligence; yet the culture has been highly condemned 
by others. Mr. Jefferfon obferves thus upon it ; '* it requires an extraordinary 

* DeT Adminijlratlon Provinciele par M. le Tr$ne. Tom. i. p. 267. 
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degree of heat, and (lill more indifpenfably an uncommon fertility of foil : it is 
a culture produdlive of infinite wretchednefs : thofc employed in it are in a con- 
tinued ftate of exertion, beyond the powers of nature to fupport : little food of 
any kind is raifed by them ; fo that the men and animals, on thefe farms, are 
badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoveriflied. The cultivation of wheat i% 
the reverfe in every circumftance : befidcs cloathing the earth with herbage and 
preferving its fertility^ it feeds the labourers plentifully ; requires from them 
only a moderate toil, except in the feafon of harveft; raifes great numbers of 
animalsy'for food and fervice, and diffuses plenty and happinefs among the whole. 
We find it eafier to make an hundred bufliels of wheat than a thoufand weight 
of tobacco, and they are worth more when made*." This authority is respect- 
able; but there are circumstances in the paflage which almoft remove the de- 
pendence we are inclined to have on the author's judgment. The culture of 
wheat preferving the fertility of the earth, and raifing great numbers of animals! 
What can be meant by this? As to the exhaufting quality of wheat, which is 
fufficient to reduce a foil almoft to a caput mortuumj it is too well known, and 
too completely decided, to allow any queftion at this time of day; and how wheat 
is made to raife animals we muft go to America to learn, for juft the contrary 
is found here; the farms that raife moft wheat have feweft animals; and in 
France, hufbandry is at almoft its loweft pitch, for want of animals, and becaufc 
wheatandryearccultivated, as it were, to the exclufion of other crops. Tobacco 
cannot demand an uncommon degree of heat, becaufe it has been cultivated on 
a thoufand acres of land fuccefsfully in Scotland-: and as to the demanding of too 
great exertions, the free hands of Europe voluntarily addidt themfelves to the 
culture; which has nothing in it fo laborious as reaping wheat. I take the 
American cafe to be this; ill huft)andry, not tobacco, cxhaufted the land; they 
are now adopting wheat ; and, if we may judge from the notions of the preceding 
quotation, that culture will, in a few years, give the finifliing ftroke to their 
lands; for thofc who think that wheat does not exhauft, will be free in often 
fowing it, and they will not be long in finding out what the refult will prove. 

Monf. Bolz, in Swiflerland, fays, that they are difgufted with the culture of 
tobacco, becaufe it exhaufts their lands: half an arpent gave 5 to 6 quintals of 
ieavesf. Eftimated grofsly, this may be called a thoufand weight per acre, 
which Mr. JefFerfon compares with 100 buftiels of wheat; a quantity that 
would demand, in England, four acres of land to yield; and, as American crops 
do not yield in that proportion, it is one acre of tobacco being as expenlive as 
five or fix of wheat, which furpaflcs comprehenfipn. 

♦ Notes on the State of Virginia. P. 278. 

f Minu de la Societi Oeconomique de Bcrm* 1763. Tom. It p. 87. 
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The Strafbourg produce of 9 quintals, in the notes above, equal 15 cwt. per 
Englifh acre. The Scheleftat produce of 7 quintals is about 1 2 cwt. per acre. 

Dr. Mitchel, many years before Mr. JefFerfon, gave the fame account of the 
exhaurting quality of tobacco *. 

The cultivation is atprefent fpreading rapidly into countries that promifc to 
be able to fupply the world. In 1765, it was begun to be cultivated in Mexico, 
and produced, in 1778, to the value of 8oo,oool. and in 1784, i,200,oool.t 

Turnips. 

GuiENNE— ^/|/^j;i to Bayonne. — Raves arc, in thcfe wafte trads, at the roots 
of the Pyrennees, much cultivated; they manure for them, by burning ftraw, 
as defcribcd under the article manure ; weed, and, as they told me, hoe them i 
and have fome as large as a man's head. They are applied entirely to fattening 
oxen. Maiz is fown after them. The people here knew of the orders given by 
the King, for cultivating this plant, but I could not find they had had any ef- 
fect. The pradtice obtained here before the two laft fevere years, which were 
the occafion of their increafing it, much more than any orders could do. 

FhAi^DEJLS.'—Fa/enciennes to OrcJbies. — Many fields of this root, but quite 
tliick, though it was faid they have been hoed ; thefc are all after-crops, fowa 
after corn. 

NoRMANDiE.— Cj^«^— In going to Bayeaux, many, both flourifliing and 
clean, though too thick; but, on inquiry, found them all for the market, and 
none for cattle or ftieep. I thought the colour of the leaf differed from our 
own, and got off my horfe more than once to examine them. They arc the 
rdves of the fouth of France; the roots, which ought to have been of a good 
fize, were carrot-fhaped and fmall. 

Bretagne. — Bel/e-IJle to Mor/aix. ^Hcrc is an odd culture of raves amongft 
buckwheat ; fown at the fame time, and given to cows and oxen, but the quan- 
tity is very inconfiderable. 

M?r/^/x.— Get their beft turnips after flax, fometimes to a very good fizc; 
but, for want of fufficient thinning the crops, in general, very fmall roots muft 
be produced; yet the leaves large, healthy, and vigorous. They fow them 
alfo among buckwheat ; but the produdl is trifling, and the ufe but momentary^ 
as they plough the land for wheat. 

An jov.-^M/gmame.-^If one were to attend only to converfation, without 
going into the fields, a ftrangcr would be perfuaded that the culture of turnips 

* Prefent State of Britain arid North America. 8vo. 1767. P. 149, 151* 
t Bourgoanne's Travth in Spain^ vd. i. [h 368. 
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flouriflied here : they adlually give fome, and cabbages too, to their cows, tor 
every man has a fcrap : but fown quite thick, and the largeft I faw not bigger 
than a goofe egg ; in general not a fourth of that fize ; and the largeft piece I 
faw was half an Englifli acre. They have, in like manner, patches of a fort 
of kale, which is the cbou de Poitou ; this is inftead of the cbou (TAnjou^ of 
which the Marquis de Turbilly fpeaks fo much ; and which is quite ne- 
gledtcd in this country now, in favour of this Poitou cabbage, that is found to 
produce many more leaves. To me it, however, appears inferior to the cbou 
de Vacbe of Flanders. 

T^o La Fleche. — A fcattering of miferable raves all the way. 

Alsace. — Scbelejiat to Cc/w^r.— Some fcattered pieces, but in very bad order; 
and none hoed, which they ought to have been three weeks before I faw them. 

AuvERGNE.— i^//v. — Raves are cultivated for cattle, but on fo fmall a fcale, 
that they fcarcely defervc mention. They fow them alfo among buckwheat, 
which is drawn by band^ wben in blojfomy for forage, and the raves left. No 
hoeing, but fome are weeded. 

Brioude.-^Msiny raves, and cultivated for cattle: common to 2 lb. weight. 

St. George's to Fi//eneuve.^-'Mzny raves, but miferable poor things, and all 
weeds. 

Perhaps the culture of turnips, as pradifed in England, is, of all others, the 
greateft defideratum in the tillage of France. To introduce it, is eflcntial to 
their hufbandry; which will never flourifh to any refpedtable extent, and 
upon a footing of improvement, till this material objed: be efFeded. The 
fteps hitherto taken by government/'the chief of which is diftributing the feed, 
I have rcafon to believe, failed entirely. I fent to France, at the requcft of the 
. Count de Vergennes, above an hundred pounds worth of the feed; enough for 
a f^pall province. When I was at Parisi and in the right feafon, I begged to 
be {hewn fome cfFedis of that import ; but it was all in vain. I was carried t9 
various fields, fown thick, and abfolutely negleded; too contemptible to de- 
mand a moment's attention. Not one acre of good turnips was produced by 
all that feed. It is with turnips, as in many mher articles; a great and well 
cultivated Englifli farm, of yoo or 800 acres, fliould be eftabliflied, on an in- 
different foil ; and 200 acres of turnips cultivated upon it, and eaten on the land 
by (beep, ffiould every year be exhibited; and a fucceflion of pcrfons educated 
on fuch a farm, difperfed over the kingdom, would dp more to introduce the 
culture than all the meafures yet attempted by government. 

Walnuts. 

Berry.— r^ryS« to Fatan.—Mzny of thefe ttcca fpread over the country, 
which yield a regular revenue by oil. 

M 2 QUERCY. 
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QuERCY. — Souillac. — Walnut-oil cake the fineft food of all for fattening oxen. 
They export pretty largely ot this oil, the trees being every where. 

Angoumois. — Rignac. — Walnuts fpread over almoft every field. 

Rufec.-^A common tree yields a boifleau of nuts ; fold at 3 liv. or 4 liv. ; birt 
a good tree 3 boifleau. All for oil, which the people eat in foups, &c. 

PojTOU. — Many through all parts of the province, which I paflTcd in croff- 
ing it. Oil univerfally made from them. This year (1787) all were fo 
frozen, that the crop will be very fmall ; fometimes get 16 boifleau a tree, even 
to 20 boifleau ; the boifleau fells generally at 20/ There is, on an average, one 
tree to an acre. One tree gives 5 or 6 meafurcs of nuts, and each meafure 
makes fomething more than a pint of oil, which fells at iS/. or 2oyi 

Anjou. — Acrofs this whole province they are found every where, but none 
through Bretagne. 

ALSAQE.^J/en6eim. — Great numbers fpread all over the country ; for oil. 

BouRBONNois. — Moulins. — Some eftates have a good many fcattered trccsj 
the oil fells at izf. the lb. 

AuvERGNE.— C/?r/»^«/.— Many in every part of the country; a prime tree 
will, in a good year, give 20 lb. and even 30 lb. of oil; one of ten years 6 lb. i 
common price 6f. per lb. 

Lempde.^HcK they finifli; as we advance from this village, no more are 
met with. 

Various Plants. 

QuERCY. — 5r/W/.— Figs we met with here for the firfl: time ; they are (bat- 
tered over the vineyards, and wrapped up in mats, to prefervc them from frofts. 

CreiJJ'enfac. — Giejfe much cultivated here; it is the lathyr us fetif alius. Alio 
jarajhf the vicia latbaroides. They fow them both in September and the fpring, 
which are generally ufed, mown green, for foiling. 

S^«///tfr.— They have no meadows in many diftridls of this country, but fupply 
' the want by the above-nientioned plants, which are always ufed green. They 
do not anfwer equally in hay, as it is faid that the leaf falls off in drying. 

Cahors. — Near this place meet with four new articles of cultivation; one a 
vicia fativa varietas*, another the cicer arietinum; the third the ervum lensi 
and the fourth the lupinus albus. 

CauJkde.^Htvc the trifolium rubens is cultivated, and continues through all 

the Pyrennees. On all thefe articles I muft, however, obferve, that they da 

not fecm to equal, for foiling, the common winter-vetch, which we cultivate 
fo much in England ; nor luccrn, fo fucccfsfully fown in France. 

GUIENNE. - 
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GuiENNK. — T'riticum Repens. Upon the banks of the Garonne I met 
women loaded with the roots of this plant, going to fell it at market; and 
they informed me it was bought to feed horfes with. It is applied to the fame 
ufe at Naples. It grows with great luxuriance at Caygan Solo, in latitude 
7*; and being the great plague of Englifli hufbandry, may be called a uni- 
vcrfal grower. It feems, from a late account -f*, as if they cultivated it in the 
ifland of Nantucket, in America. 

Isle of France. — Dugny. — Monf. Crettede Paleuel gave me fome notes 
of experiments he had made on various plants, in drying them for hay. 

The epilobium anguftifolium makes hay that is readily eaten by rtieep, and lofes 
half in drying. They are very fond of the hay of the fpirea ulmaria, the lithum 
falicariay thaliStrum vulgaris, pucedanumjilaus, and centaurea jacea ; all thefe lofe 
half, when made into hay ; the altbaa officinalis two-thirds. Monf. Crette is of 
opinion, from his tHals, that thefe plants may be very ufeful in cultivation, for 
hay. He found, at the fame time, that an arpent of wet meadow gave 13,2001b. 
of green herbage, which loft two-thirds in drying. An arpent of winter-vetches 
17,8001b. green. 

The common fun-flower he has alfo cultivated; he plants it in rows, at two 
feet afunder, and one foot from plant to plant; an arpent containing 16,200 
plants; the leaves he gives to cows, the flowers may be ufed for dying; of the 
ftcms he makes vine props, or for French beans, and afterwards burns them ; and 
of the feed he makes oil, which leaves a cake good for fattening cattle. Six perch 
of land, each of 18 feet fquare, has given him 22 boifleau of feed, the boifleau 
tV of the feptier, that contains 2401b. of wheat; but the crop cxhaufts the land 
exceedingly, and fmall birds devour the feed greedily. 

The fame gentleman compared cabbages and potatoes, in alternate rows : an 
arpent gave (half the ground) 62 feptiers of potatoes, which weighed 14,880 lb. ; 
the cabbages on the fame land, in number 5400, weighed 25,500 lb. 

Dammartin. — Summer-vetches cultivated here, they are mown for hay, and 
yield 800 to 1000 bottes per arpent; iioo have been known. 

Artois. — Ltf U^^^i^.— Winter- vetches are found on every farm, on the good 
land from Calais to St. Omer : oats are mixed, to keep them up ; and every one 
foils his horfes in the ftable. 

u^.— Some hops here. » 

Anjou.— In the way from Angers to La Fleche, the number of citroules is 
very great, even to acres, and the crop extremely abundant ; the metayers feed 
their hogs with them. 

• FonJPs Foyage to New Guinea^ p. 16. 

i Sujobn^i Littirsofan Amrican Farmer. SvOt 1782. P. 207. 

AuvERGIfE^ 
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AuvERGNE.— 5r/(:?«^(f.— JaroufTe every where [fown, the end of Auguft or 
beginning of September, for hay. 

Dauphine. — Loriol. — The meVtlotus fibyricaj from Monf. Thouin, at the 
King's garden, at Paris, makes, in the garden of Monf. Faujas de St. Fond, a 
moft fuberb figure; nobody can view its prodigious luxuriance without com- 
mending the thought of cultivating it for cattle. The coronilla varia, a com- 
mon plant here, and of fuch luxuriance, that it is hardly to be deftroycd. The 
hedyfarum coronarium does well here. 

Provence. — Cuges. — Capers are here met with, for the.firft time, in going 
from Marfeilles to Italy. It is a low bufli, planted in fquares of about 5 or 
6 feet. This year they yield nothing, becaufe damaged by the froft; but, in 
common, more profitable than vines ; they mentioned i lb. per tree, at ^o/l 

Toulon.— C^pQTS are not fo profitable as vines. The buflies here are planted 
at 6f or 7 feet fquare; and a good one will give 1 } or 2 lb. of capers ; but the 
price varies prodigioufly, from 30 liv. or 40 liv. to 120 liv. the quintal ; average, 
30 liv. or from 6/. to 2oyr the pound. 

Hieres^'. — Capers here are planted in fquares, at 6, 7, and 8 feet; each good 
bufliel yields 2 lb. from 6/. to 2/\./. the pound ; but, in a grofs eftiraate of a whole 
crop, are not fuppofed to pay more than 6/. to loyT per bufliel. 

Grajfe. — Here is one of the moft Angular cultures to be met with, that of 
plants for making perfumes; whole acres of rofes, tuberofes, &c. for their 
flowers, and a ftreet full of fliops for felling them : they make the famous ott^f 
of rofes, as good and as clear as from Bengal ; and it is faid now to fupply all 
Europe. 

Lyonnois.— Thefromental of the French (avena elatior) is cultivated in this 
part of France, and in fome diftridts of Franche Comptc. The feed is com- 
monly fold by the feedfmen, at Lyons, of whom I bought fome to cultivate in 
linglmd. The firft perfon who mentioned it publickly was, I believe, Monf» 
Miroudot, who wrote an effay upon it, in which he fell into an error, copied by 
many of his countrymen -t*, namely, that of calling it the ray-grafs of the £ng- 
lifli. The great bctanift, Haller, was miftaken in fuppofing \x, rkv^ avena Jla^ 
vefccns J. King Stanillaus made fome experiments on it in Loraine. In Bre- 
tagnc II it has been found to yield ten times the produce of common meadows* 
That it is very productive cannot be doubted, but it is a very coarfe grafs : how- 

* The natural hiftorian of Provence mentions a Angular profit by this plant, at Hieres, of 200 
Cannes fquare giving 200 liv. net, while the fame breadth, in common hufbanilry, only 18 liv. 
Mem. pourft'fvira V Hijl. Nat, de la Provence^ par M. Bernard. 8vo. Tom. i. p. 329. 

t Bomarre D'lci, d^ Hi/l. Nat, Tom. ii. p. 565 ; v. p. 225. 

J Mem. de la Soc, de Berne. 1 770. P. 1 6. 

II Corps d'Obferv* de la Soc. de Brctagn^. 17S9> 1760. P. 44, 45. 

ever. 
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ever, it merits experiments, arid ought to be tried upon a large fcale, as the 
qualities of plants cannot be afcertaincd upon a fmall one. 

Citroules, in this province and the neighbouring ones, are cultivated largely^ 
and rarely fail. They may be preferved until the beginning of January: oxen, 
cow^s, and hogs eat them freely ; for lean cattle they are given raw, but com- 
monly boiled for fattening : from 10 lb. to 20 lb. a day, given to cows, foon 
Ihews the cffeA in the quality of milk. For fattening an ox, in Breffe *, with 
them, they mix the citroule with bran or pollard, or flower of buckwheat, and 
boil them together, and give 35 lb. to 40 lb. to each bead per diem. In fome 
places they apply them to feeding carp. The poor people eat them in foup, in 
moft parts of the kingdom, but not in great quantities. 



CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Wafie Lands of France. 



SoLOGNE. — nPHERE is, in this province, fuchalarge mixture of wade, even 
in the moft cultivated parts, and cultivation itfelf is carried on 
upon fuch barbarous principles, that there will not be much impropriety in 
confidering the whole as wafte ; to every fpot of culture called a farm, a much 
greater proportion of rough fheep-walk and wood (eaten down and deftroyed) is 
annexed; fo that any good farmer, who got poflcflion of 1000 or 1500 acres, 
would conclude the whole as wafte, and treat it accordingly: by much the moft 
unprodudivc and pooreft part of fuch a tradl would, in every cafe, be the lands 
at prcfcnt under the plough. I may, in confirmation of this general idea, add, 
that there are many abfolute waftes in France, that yield as good, and even a 
better produce than all Sologne, acre for acre. I know no region better adapted 
for a man's making a fortune by agriculture, than this; nothing is wanted but 
capital, for moft of the province is already inclofed. 

^^"RKY .^^Chateauroux. — Leaving this place for the fouth, enter vaft heaths 
of ling and furz, but much mixed with trefoils and graflcs. Some fmall parts 
of thefe heaths are broken up, and fo ill ploughed, that the broom and furz 
are in full growth. After this another heath, of feveral miles extent, where 

♦ Obferv. ct Exp. par Fmllcy p. 86. 

the 
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the landlords will not give leave either to build or break up, referving the 
whole for flieep, and yet not (locked ; for the people aflert, that they could 
keep twice the number, if they had them. 

hiMousiii.— I'o Limoges. — The mountainous heaths and uncultivated lands 
are commons, and therefore every metayer fends his fliccp in the common flock 
of the village. 

BiGORKE.-^Bagneres de Lucbon.-^Thc wade tradls of the Pyrennces, by 
which are to be underftood, lands fubje<fl to common pafturage, are fo much 
fubjedl to the will of the communities, that thefe fell them at pleafure. For- 
merly the inhabitants appropriated to their own ufc, by inclofurc and cultivation^ 
what portions they pleafed; but this obtains no longer; at prefent the com- 
munities fell thefe waftes, and fixing a price on them, nearly to their value, 
new improvements are not fo common as heretofore. 

LAKGUEDOC.—NarSonne to Ni/mes.— This vale, which is by far the richeft 
of Languedoc, in produftions, is of no confiderable breadth, yet the quantity of 
wafte neglcded land in it is very great. 

Monrejau to Lann-Matyon.-^Vzd v/2i{ics, covered with fern; the foil good ; 
and land projeding into it cultivated to advantage. 

Bagneres de Bigorre. — Thefe immenfe fern-waftes continue for many miles, 
with many new improvements in them. They belong to the communities of 
the villages, which fell portions of them to any perfons willing to buy. The 
price moft common has been 20 liv. the journal, of 128 Cannes fquarc, the 
canne 8 pans; the pan 8 inches and 4 lines, 4 journals making an arpcnt. The 
method of improving has been, firft to burn all the fern and rubbifh, then to 
mattock it and fow rye, which is pretty good; then oats for fix, fcven, or 
eight years, according to circumftances; after that they fummer-fallow and 
take wheat. Some they leave to grafs and weeds, after thofe eight crops of 
oats ; a detail of the hufbandry of barbarians ! They have all a right of com- 
monage on the waftes, as leng as thefe continue uninclofed; confequently can 
keep cattle, and efpccially flieep, to any amount in fummer; yet, in their in- 
clofed improvements, they give not a thought to raife winter food ! Such ftu- 
pidity is deteftable. The parifli of Cavare has 104,000 arpents of thefe waftes, 
without one metayer ; all are peafant proprietors, who buy morfels as it fuits 
them. The improvements are exempted from tithes for ten years; but not at 
all from the King's taxes, which is fliameful. 

Bkakn. — Pau to Moneifis. — Vaft waftes of rich foil, covered with an immenfe 
product of fern, to the amount of five or fix waggon loads an acre. 

St. Palais to Anfpan. — Vaft waftes ; belonging to the communities of the pa- 
rirtics, that fell them to whoever will buy : a common price 120 liv. per arpent ; 
but after they are brought into culture, they fell for at leaft 300 liv. The ad- 
vantages 
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vantages of this fyftcm, which extends through the whole region of the Pyrcnnees, 
is prodigious : it excludes the rights of commonage, becaufe all is inclofed as faft as 
bought; and enables every induftrious man, that faves a little money, to become 
a land proprietor, which is the greateft encouragement to an adlive induftry the 
world can produce ; it has, however, one evil, that of too great a population. 

Bayonneto St. Vincents. — In this line I came firft to the landes of Bourdeaux, 
becaufe they extend from the gates of Bayonne to thofe of Bourdeaux, and of 
which I had read fo much, that I was curious to view and examine them ; they 
are faid to contain 1,100,000 arpents *. They are covered with pines, cork- 
trees (only half the value of pines), broom, whins, ling, and furz; the foil 
fand, but the growth of trees (hews a moift bottom. There is a good deal of 
cultivation mixed with the wafte this firft ftage^. There is much land alfo under 
water, a fort of fandy fen. Pafs a great fpace, without trees, covered with 
dwarf furz, ling, and fern. Others before Dax; one of them of five or fix 
miles long, by two or three broad : much rough grafs and ling on it : but none 
of thefe trails appear half flocked. 

Dax to Ti^r/^j.-— This diftridl is a deep white fand, the whole of which has 
evidently been lande^ but part of it inclofed and improved f much is, however, 
yet rough. — Singular fcene of a blowing fand, white as fnow, yet oaks growing 
in it two feet diameter; but a broken ground difcovers a bed of white adhefivc 
earth, like marl, which 'explains the wonder. 

Learn at Tartas, that thefe immenfe waftes, the landes, without pines or 
wood, are to be purchafed, at all times, very cheap indeed, of the King, the 
great lords, and of the communities of many pariQies, even fo low as 3 liv. 
per arpent, with an exemption from tithes, and from taxes for twenty years. But 
every one here reckons them fo bad, that all the money fpent would be fure to 
be loft j yet it is admitted, that there is a bed of marl or clay under all the coun- 
try. This opinion is chiefly founded on the attempts of Monf. Rollier, of Bour- 
deaux, having made a trial of cultivating them, and fucceeded very ill. I guefled 
how fuch improvements had been attempted, and told my informants what I 
fuppofed had been done ; and my guefs proved exadly right : corn — corn — corn- 
corn ; and then the land pronounced good for nothing. It does not fignify telling 
fuch people, that the great obj^ds, in ^11 improvements of waftes, are cattle, 
and fliecp, and grafs, after which corn will be fure. Nothing of this kind is 
comprehended from one en8 of France to the other. 

As I ftiall here take my leave of thefe landes^ I may obferve, that, fo far as they 
are covered with pines, they arc not to be efteemed waftes ; but, on the contrary, 
occupied with a very profitable culture, that does not yield lefs than from 15s. 

^ Di la Nicejfai tFOccupertous Usgros Ouvriers^ p. 8. 

Vol. ir. N to 
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to 25s. an acre annual revenue. Of the very extenfive trafts not Co employed, 
and which are to be purchafed at fo cheap a rate, they are among the moft im- 
proveablc diftri(fls in the kingdom, and might be made, at a very fmall expcncc, 
capable of fupporting immenfe flocks of (heep. 

Cavignac to Pierre Brune. — Many fandy waftes, with white marl under the 
whole. 

To C/jerJac.—Gresit waftes, of many miles extent, covered with fern, ling, 
and (hrubby oak; all greatly improveable. 

To Monf/ieu.-^Ditto. Many of thefe waftes belonged to the Prince of Soubifc, 
who would not fell, but only let them; the confequence has been, that no im- 
provements have been wrought. 

La Grau/e.^Thc waftes in this country are fold at 10 liv. the journal, and 
lefs; fome better at 30 liv. The journal here is to the Englifti acre as ten to 
thirty-eight ; it confifts of 10 carraux, each 18 feet fquare. 

NoRMANDiE.— /^i^/(5igw to Cherbourg.— Mon(. Doumerc, of Paris, having 
bought of Monfieur, the King's brother, 3000 arpents, part of 14,000 fold at the 
fame time, being parcel of an ancient, but much neglefted, foreft, has made 
an improvement here, which, fo far, deferves attention, as it (hews the prin- 
ciples on which French improvers proceed. He has brought into culture 
700 verges, which form his prefent farm, around a houfe for himfelf, and an- 
other for his bailiff, all built, as well as many other edifices, in much too expen- 
five a manner; for thefe ereftions alone coft 2500 louis d'or. Such unnecef- 
fary expenditures in building is generally fure to cripple the progrefs in much 
more neceflary matters. The firft bufinefs in the improvement, was to grub 
up the wood; then to pare and burn; and manure with lime, burnt with the 
furz, fern, and heath of the land; the ftone was brought from Valogne: as 
foon as it was cleared, it was fallowed the firft year for wheat. Such infatuation 
is hardly credible ! A man is commencing his operations in the midft of 3000 
acres of rough ground, and an immenfe pafturage for cattle and (heep, begins 
with wheat; the fame. follies prevail every where: we have feen juft the fame 
courfe purfued in England, and prefcribed by writers. Such people think cattle 
and flieep of no importance at the beginning of thefe improvements. This 
wheat, limed at the rate, per arpent, ^Cy or 8 tonneaux, of 25 boifieau, each 
18 pots of 2 pints; 4 boifieau of feed fown, and the crop 40 boifieau. After 
this wheat fown 5 boifileau of oats, the crop 40. T?ien barley, feed 4 boifieau, 
produce 20 to 25 boifieau. With this barley clover fown; mown the firft: 
year twice, and paftured the fecond; being then ploughed for wheats which is 
inferior to the original crops; then oats and fallow again. From all thefe 
crops it is fufficiently evident, that French farmers efteem corn, and not cattle^ 
the proper fupport of a new improvement. The foil which has been thus re- 
claimed. 
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claimed, is on a ftone quatry in general ; a friable fandy loam, covered with 
a ftrong fpontaneous growth (where not forcft) of furz, fern, and, in fome 
places, heath; mixed with much grafs, znd even clover and mt7/efo/ium ; which, 
if properly (locked by cattle, well fed in winter, would be of confiderabk value 
in its prefent rough ftate. 

Though the methods purfued have not been calculated on the beft prin- 
ciples, yet there is certainly a confiderable degree of merit in the undertak- 
ing. » Laft year's crop of wheat produced 40,000 gerbs : and this year (1787) 
there is one piece of oats, of 80 vdrges, which gives 12,000 gerbs, at 15 
boifleau per hundred; each boifleau 40 lb. and the price at prefent 45/ The 
prefent ftock, 207 wethers, 10 horfes, 21 working oxen, 10 cows, i bull, 6 
young cattle, are certainly fine, for a fpot where, ten years ago, Monf. 
Baillio, the bailiff, who has executed the whole, and who feems to be a truly 
excellent man, was in a hovel, with no other ftock than a dog. The whole 
improved, would nSw let at 15 liv. per verge, 2^ to the arpent. 

Bket AGUE.— Comiourg to JEJ^Jl/.— Pafs an immenfe waftc for a league, but 
to the left a dead level, boundlefs as the fea ; high lands at one part, feemingly 
8 or 10 leagues off. Every part which the road paffes, has been under the 
plough, for the ridges are as diftindt as if made but laft year; and many ruined 
banks of hedges crofs it in various ways. The fpontaneous growth, furz, ling, 
and fern; the foil good, and equal to valuable crops, in a proper management. 
The King has part, Monf. de Chateaubriant part, and other feigneurs alfo; but 
every body I talked with fays, it is good for nothing. Would to heaven I had 
1000 acres of it at Bradfield ! I would foon put that afTertion to the teft. 

Rcmies.^Tht waftc lands, which, in almoft every part of the province, extend 
for many leagues, are almoft every where to be bought, in any quantity, of the / 
feigneurs, at 10/ the journal, which is to the Englifti acre as 47 to 38, with 
a fmall quit-rent per annum, 

St. -Br/V//x.— Inquiring here into the period of the cultivation which I every 
where remarked on the landes of Bretagne, I was told, that it was no anlient 
culture, but common for peafants, who took them of the feigneurs, to pare and 
burn, with the ccoubw, exhauft; and thea leave them to nature: and this for 
forty, fifty* and fixty years back. Rented for ever at 20^^ to 307^ the journal. 

St. Nazaire to S^i;^«^/.— Immenfe bog marked on all the maps of Bretagne, 
and filling the fpace of msHiy leagues, covered with vaft growth of bog myrtle, 
and coaifc grafles, three or four feet high j what a field for improvement, in a 
climate that gives fuch a fpontaneous growth ! 

T(9 Nantes. — In the landes^ which, ftrange to fay, extend to within three 
miles of Nantes, there was an improvement attempted fome years ago: four 
good hoofes of ftone and flate are built, and a few acres run to wretched grafs, 

N a which 
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which have been tilled, but all favage, and become almoft as rough as the reft: 
a few of the banks have been planted. This may be the improvement I heard 
of afterwards at Nantes, made by fome Englifhmen, at theexpence of a gentle- 
man, and all the parties ruined. I inquired how the improvement had been 
efFedted: pare and burn ; wheat ; rye ; oats ! ! ! Thus it is for ever : the fame 
methods, the fame failures, the fame folly, the fame madnefs. When will 
men be wife enough to know, that good grafs muft be had, if corn is the objeft? 

Nantes. — I have now travelled round the vaft province of Bretagnc, and may 
obferve, that fo large a proportion of it is wafte, as to be difficult to calculate: 
I have pafTed trafts of land, of three, four, five, and even eight miles in ex- 
tent, without any cultivation, and 1 have heard of much more confiderablc, 
even to fourteen leagues in length. I have marked one diftridl in the map 
which contains fome hundred thoufand acres. Three-fourths of the pro- 
vince are either wafte, or fo rough as to be nearly the fime thing. This is 
the more furprifing, as here are fome of the firfl markets in France; that is to 
fay, fome of the mofl: confiderable commercial towns ; and every where the vi- 
cinity of the fea. Thefe enormous wafles, which are faid to exceed two millions 
of arpents *, arc found, as I have remarked, in my notes on the great road^ 
within four miles of fuch a city as Nantes : vafl diflrids are to be had on leafes^ 
or rather property for ever, on the payment of very flight fines. The foil is ge- 
nerally very improveable; I mean, convertible to cultivation, at a very fmall 
cxpence, and with great facility; contrary to the afTertion of every body in the 
province, who have been fo ufed to fee it dcfolate, that they cannot readily be- 
lieve it capable of a better hufbandry than being burnt, exhaufled, and left to 
nature. The means of improving thefe wafles are abfolutely unknown in 
France, and not much better underftood in England. The profit of the under- 
taking, however, when properly purfued, upon the never-failing principle of 
grafs — fheep — cattle— corn ; inflead of the common blunder, which puts the cart 
before the horfe (if 1 may ufe a vulgar proverb), will be found great and rapid. 

Anjou. — Turbilly. — In the journal-part of this work, I have explained the 
motives which carried me out of my road, to view the waftes of this vicinity,, 
and particularly the improvements of the late Marquis of Turbilly, defcribed 
at large in his Memoirefur les Defricbemens^ which has been fo often cited in 
almoft every language. 

The immenfe heaths, or landeSy are^ in general, a fandy or gravelly loam ; 
fome on a gravel, others on a clayey, and others on a marley bottom ; and 
others, again, on imperfedl quarry bnes: the fpontaneous growth would pre- 
dominantly be every where foreft, particularly of oak, if it were inclofed, and 

^DeU NiceJJiti ttOccufir tous ks gros OuvrUrs^ par Monf. Bonccrf. i ^ 89. P. 8. 

preierved 
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preferved from depredation. Atprefent, it is wood browfed and ruined, fern 
furz, broom, ling, &c. &c. Irt the dcfert ftate in which the whole country is 
left at prefent, the value is nothing elfc but what it yields to a tew cattle and 
(heep; not the hundredth part of what might be kept, if any well regulated 
provifion were made for their winter fupport. I pafTcd ten miles over thefc 
heaths; they were, in fome directions, boundlefs to the view- and my guide 
affured mc, I might continue travelling upon them for many days. When at 
Tours, I was told of their extending much in that direction alfo. The climate 
is good. There are ftreams that pafs through thefe waftes, which might be em- 
ployed in irrigation, but no ufe whatever made of them; there are marl and 
clay under them, for manure; and there is every whereto be found plenty of 
pafturage, for the immediate fummer food of large flocks. — In a word, there 

are all the materials for making a confiderable fortune except fkill and 

knowledge. 

Such was the Country in which the late Marquis of Turbilly fat down, at 
an early period of life, determining to improve his eftate of 3000 arpents in thefe 
deferts; with all the necelTary adlivity of difpofition; every energy of mind; 
and that animated love of laudable attempts, to give life and efficacy to the un- 
dertaking. Some meadows and plantations, which he made, fucceeded well, and 
remain; but, of all his improvements of the heaths, to the inconfiderable 
amount of about 100 arpents, hardly any other traces are now to be feen, except 
from the more miferable and worn-out appearance of the land ; which, after 
cropping, was, of courfe, left in a much worfe condition than if it had never 
been touched. . The fences are quite deftroyed; and the whole as much lanJe 
as before improvement. This flowed from the unfortunate error, fo common, 
indeed fo univerfal, among the improvers of wafte lands; and unexceptionably 
fo in France— that of improving, merely for the purpofe of getting corn. Pyron, 
the labourer who worked in all the Marquis* improvements, informed me, 
that he pared and burnt, which is the common pradice of all the country, and 
then took three crops of corn in fucceflion ; that the firft was very good, the 
fecond not good, and the third good for nothing, that is, not above three times 
the feed : from that moment there was an end of improvement ; it only crawled, 
during many years, to the amount of 100 acres; whereas, if he had begun on 
right principles, he would, in all probability, have improved the 3006; and, 
others copying his modes, the whole country might, by this time, have been 
under cultivation. It was reckoned a vaft eflFort in him to fold 250 fheep : and 
this was the beft engine he had in his hands; but giving the fold for corn, it 
was loft as foon as exerted. Inftead of 250 (heep, the Marquis (hould have 
had 500 the firft year, 1000 the fecond, 1500 the third, and 2000 the fourths 
and all his parings burning, manuring, folding, exerted to raife turnips (not 

their 
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their contemptible ra'iies) to winter-feed them i with fo much burning, fold- 
ing, and eating off the turnips, the land would have been prepared for grafs; 
and when once you have good grafs, good corn is at your command. Thus 
corn was the lafl idea that (hould have entered his head: indead of which, like 
other French improvers, he rufhed upon it at once — and from that inftant all 
was ruined. 

The particular advantages of the fpot are confiderable, if ever an improver 
ihould arife, with knowledge enough to purfue the methods that arc adapted 
to the foil and fituation. The hills of all the country are fo gentle, that theyt 
are to be tilled with great eafe ; offering the advantage of perennial ftreams, 
/ that run at prefent to wafte in the vales. There are rich veins of white marl, 
j with an under-ftratum, in many places, of clay. There is a hill of fhell fand, 

for improving the differ foils and the moory bottoms. There is lime«done at 
the diftance of half a league, and plenty of peat to burn it. The Marquis of 
Galway's father fpread fome of the (hell fand on a fmall poor field, and had an 
immediate luxuriance of crop in confequence. The prefent cure of the parifb 
has tried the marl, with equal fuccefs. But both thefe manures, and indeed any 
other, would be abfolutely loft, if a fucceffion of corn crops were immediately 
to follow. It is this valuable under-ftratum of clay and marl which give^ fuch 
a growth to wood. In paiSn^ from La Fleche to Turbilly, I was amazed, in 
fome fpots, at the contraft between the apparent poverty of the furface foil, 
and the oaks fcattered about it ; they are, in general, eaten up by cattle, yet 
the bark is clean and bright, and this year's {hoots four and even five feet long. 
A common mode, and indeed the only one, of attempting improvenients here, 
is to permit the peafants to pare and burn pieces of the heath; to take five crops 
in fucceffion, but to leave the ftraw of the laft; to fence the piece around; and 
to fbw whatever feeds of wood the landlord provides, ufually oak, for a copfe, 
which, in this villainous way, fucceeds well; but as fuch copfesare fenced with 
a ditch and bank only, and never any hedge planted, they are prefently open 
and eaten. 

Maine. — Guejfelard. — The landes of Anjou extend over a great part of 
Maine alfo. Here they told me, that the extent in that neighbourhood is 
hardly lefs than fixty leagues in circumference, with no great interruption of 
cultivation. The account they give of the foil is, that it is abfolutely good for 
nothing but to produce wood, which it will do very well. The feigneurs £ef it 
out for ever, in any quantity, at the rent of half a bufticl of oats an arpent (the 
bufliel 30 lb. of wheat), and fome at \of. to 20/. The peafants pare and burn» 
and get a very fine crop of rye; then another poor crop of rye; and after that 
a miferable one of oats ; reckoning, in common, that a burning wiU give jufl: 
three crops ; after which the land is ftridlly good for nothing, but is left to na- 
ture 
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turc to recover itfclf. The price of paring and burning 30 liv. per arpent. I 
can hardlv record thefe inftances of barbarifm with tolerable patience — without 
dealing execrations, not againft a poor unenlightened peafantry, but againtt a 
government pofTeffing, in demefne, immenfe tradls of thefe lands, without ever 
ordering any experiments to be made and published, of the bcft methods of im- 
proving them. But had it come into any fuch projedt, and had thofe experi- 
merlts had French conduftors, they would have been merely with a view of 
getting corn ! corn ! corn ! 

To Le Mj^j.— Much of thefe wafles here refemble the fands of Sologne; 
upon a dead level, and water ftanding in many places ; yet the foil a fand ; and, 
in fpots, even a running one : it arifcs from the fame circumftancc which makes 
them productive of oak timber, wherever preferved, viz. the bottom of clay 
and marl. 

B0URBONN018.— AfW/;?/, — Three-fourths of the whole province wafte, or 
heath, or broom, or wood. 

St. Pourgain.^\s I quitted the Bourbonnois in this vicinity, entering Au- 
vergne, it will not be improper to remark, that the whole province, as well as 
that of Nevernois, ought, refpefting all the purpofes of improvement, to be 
deemed wafte. The culture that is carried on, without any exception, on the 
arable lands, is only fallowing for rye; and, after two or three rounds, the 
land is fo exhaufted by this blefled fyftem, that it is left to weeds : broom is ^^ 
the prevalent fpontaneous growth in fuch a cafc; and if the broom be left for 
a number of years, it becomes a foreft. This rye-courfe produces the landlord, 
for his half (as all is in the hands of metayers), about 2s. 6d. or 3s. an acre 
through the whole farm, by corn, cattle , &c. i and at fuch rates a vaft pro- 
portion of the province is chiefly to be bought. Confidering that the lands 
are all inclofed ; that wood enough is every where found ; that the country is 
fumifhed with a fufBcient quantity of buildings; that the roads are excellent ; 
that it enjoys a navigation to the capital ; that markets are good, and prices 
high; that there is marl or clay under the fands and fandy gravels; that the 
climate is one of the fineft in Europe; and the country highly pleafant and 
beautiful: when all thefe circumftances are well weighed, it will be admitted 
that no part of France is fo eligible to eftablifli a great and profitable improve- 
ment; but, as I muft again repeat it, the whole province appears wafte to the 
eyes of an Englifti farmer. 

AuvERGNE. — Bnoude. '^The mountains in this neighbourhood too much cul- 
tivated; the earth is, by fuch means, waftied away by ftorms, and torrents 
drive away every thing. 

V IV ARMS. — Pradelles.-^Vzxt and burn old turf in these mountains. Great 
tradts burnt, exhaufted. and left to nature to recruit. 

' ' To 
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To T]6r///2;.— Cultivation is carried on in thefe mountains to an incredible 
height; and is all by hand. In fome cafes, earth is carried, by hand, in bafkets, 
to form the terraced beds, that yield a difficult and fcanty crop, that is brought 
away on the back. Nothing could poffibly fupport fuch exertions, but the 
whole being fmall properties; every peafant cultivates his own land. 

Provence.— Ti?«r d* Aigues. '^Iht, mountains here are all calcareous^ yet 
they are, from a vicious culture and management, deftroyed and abandoned, and 
yield fubfiftence to a few miferable goats and (heep only; fuch mountains ^n 
the Vivarais, the Prelident remarks, are covered with fuperb chefnuts, that 
yield a good revenue; — this country would do equally well for them, as ap- 
pears from the very fine ones found in the park of Tour d' Aigues. The cutting; 
of every bufli for burning the earth is the caufe; this fpecies of culture loofens 
the furface, and renders it a prey to torrents; fo that all is wafhed into the 
rivers, and becomes the deftruftion of the plains. The Durance, in its whole 
courfe, of near 200 miles, has deftroyed, on an average, to the breadth of 
half a league. 

General Obfervations. 

In the preceding notes, mention is often made of great tradls" of country, 
fo miferably cultivated, that the whole would, by a good Englifli fanner, 
be confidered as wafle. This is particularly the cafe in Bretagnc, Maine, 
Anjou, Solognc, Bourbonnois, &c. ; and it is this circumftance which reduces 
the general average produft of France to fo low a pitch, as appears in the chap* 
ter which treats of it, notwiihftanding the immenfe tradt of twenty-eight 
millions of rich land, the produces of which are, of courfe, very high. Here 
then ought to be the great effort of a new fj'ftem of government in France. 
The revolution hascoft immenfe fums ; and has bccafioned a happy defalcation 
of the revenue, provided it be replaced, wifely and equally, on fome objed of 
general confumption, and not on land-, but the public burthens of the. king- 
dom are fo heavy (proportioned to its cenfumption and circulation), that every 
attention fhould be exerted to increafe and improve the contributing income; 
and this can in no way, and by no methods, be effedted fo well and fo eafily, as 
by fpreading improvements over thefe immenfe waftes, which are fuch a dif- 
grace to the old government. The waftes alone are calculated, in thefe fheets, 
at i8,coo,oco of Englifli acres; if to thefe we add the tradts, in the above- 
mentioned provinces, which, though cultivated, are no more produdive than 
waftes, and much of them not of equal profit, we cannot reckon for the wlrole 
less than 40,000,000 of acres that are in a wafle ftate: not abfolutely unpro- 
ductive, but which would admit of being rendered four, five, fix, and evea 
ten times more fo than they are at prefent. This extent is nearly equal to that 

of 
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of the kingdom of England; whence we may judge of the immenfe refourcet 
to be found in the improvement of the agriculture of France; and the wifdom 
of the mcafures of the National AfTembly ought to be eftimated in proportion to 
their exertions in this refpcdt, rather than in any other. If they give a ready, 
immediate, and abfolute right of inclofure; an exemption from all taxation 
whatever, for twenty-one years; and, by a wife fyftcm of imports, the future 
profpedt of not being too much burthened ; if fuch be their encouragements, in 
dftitlon to the great ones already effeded, particularly in the abolition of tithes, 
they may expeft to fee, in a few years, great undertakings on thefe defolatc 

'tradls. But the policy of a good government will not, in this point, do the 
whole; it may encoi#age buildings, inclofures, manuring, and the inveftment 
of large capitals; but if thefe foils be attempted to be cultivated, as they have 
hitherto always been in France, failure, bankruptcy, and ruin, will be the con- 
fequence; and the lands, after a few years, left in a worfe Aate than they are in 
at prefent. The government (hould therefore not omit taking the neceflary 
fleps, to have inftrudlions well diffufed for the cultivation of thefe immenic 
trafts of country ; not in the fpirit of the old * fyftem, by printing memoirs, 
which, if followed, probably would fpread more mifchief than benefit, but by 
the exhibition of a farm in each confiderable diflridt, under a right manage- 
ment, and in that degree of perfedlion of culture which is applicable to the prac- 
tice of all mankind; of the poor farmers as well as of rich ones : every other 
ipecies of perfedlion docs well enough for gentlemen to commend, but is not 

.adapted for farmers to imitate. One large farm, taken entirely from wafte, in 
Bretagne, another in Anjou, a third in Sologne, a fourth in Bourbc^nnois, and 
a fifth in Guienne, would be fufficient. If thefe farms were cultivated on right 

* The edift, exempting new improvements from taxation, was in the right ij)Irit. We are in- 
formed by Monf. Necker, that from 1766 to 1784, no lefs than 950,000 arpents were declared de^ 
/riches* De UAdmtnlfl. des Fin. 8vo. T. lii. p. 233. There can be no doubt but the greater 
part of thefe are long fmce abandoned again to nature. I" never met with a fingle perfon in France 
who had half an idea of improving wafte lands ; and I may add, that, of all other prad^ices in the agri* 
culture of England, this is the Icaft underftood. Sec my Ohfervations on the prefent State of the IVaJle 
Lands. 8vo, In regard to the excellent cdift above-mentioned, there occurs a proof of the grofs 
and confummate ignorance which one meets fo often in France on all agricultural fubje£ts. In the - 
Cfihier du Tiers Etat de Troyes^ p. 38, they demand the abrogation of this edift, as prejudicial to the 
nourilhment and multiplication of cattle. Even the nobility of Cambray^ Cahicr, p. 19, areagainft 
cultivating commons. The nobility of Pont-a-Mouffony Cahier^ p. 38, declare, that the encourage- 

Kit of inclofures znd defrichemensj is prejudicial to agriculture; (hame on their folly ! The clergy 
wifcr ; for they demand that the pofTefTors of waftes (hall either cultivate them themfelves, or let 
others that are willing, on reafonable terms. Cahier di Melun V Moret^ P* 22 ; and that- all com- 
mons fhall be alienable for the profpcrity of agriculture. Bayonm^ Art. 51, And fome of the Tiers 
Etat alfo ; all commons to be divided. Cotentin MS. And new defrichemens to be exempted from 
all taxes for twenty years. NimeSy pt 1 9« La Rocbelley Art. 1 7, MS. 

Vol. II. O praaical 
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pradical principles, on thofc of utterly difregarding corn till the ample fupport 
of Iheep and cattle (but particularly the former) in winter, by means of green 
crops, and in fummerby grafles, gave fuch a command and facility of adtion, 
that whatever corn was then fown, would, in its produce, be worthy of the 
foil and climate of France, yielding ten for One on thefe waftes, inftead of fire 
or fix for one, the prefent average of cultivated lands in that kingdom. If this 
were done, I fay, the profit oi fuch improvements would be equally great and 
durable ; the practice exhibited would take deep root in the rcfpeftive provinc^ 
and extenfive and fpeedy improvements would be the confequence. By fuch a 
policy, the National Aflembly would prove themfclves cenuine patriots; the 
kingdom would flourifli j population, which, at prefent,'n[s a burthen, would 
be rendered ufeful, becaufe happy; and the confumption and circulation of thefe 
provinces increafing, would give a fpur to thofe of the whole fociety; the 
weight of taxes would leflen, as the bafis enlarged that fupported it: — ^ina word, 
every good effcdl would flow from fuch undertakings, if properly executed, that 
can add to themafs of national profperity ; and confequently the moft worthy of 
the attention of an enlightened legiflature*. 

Attempts have been made to improve thefe waftes, but always with ill fac- 
cefs; I faw a neglefted farm gone back nearly to its priftine ftate, not farfrooi 
Nantes; the Marquis of Turbilly*s, in Anjou, had no better fuccefs; and equal 
failures attended thofe that were tried on the heaths of Bourdeaux; and I heard 
of fome others, fimilar undertakings, in different parts of the kingdom; but, ia 
general, they were all equally unfuccefsful; and no wonder, for all were con- 
duced on the fame plan, with no other objedi in view than corn ; but this is the 
Icaft important of the produdls, as it hath been a^ove obferved, that (hould be 
found on new improvements. A French writer-}-, who fpeaks from experience, 
as well as the Marquis of Turbilly, prefcribes thiscourfc;— i, dig, at the ex- 
pence of 20 liv. per arpent, of 46,000 feet, in winter, and fummer-fallow, with 
many ploughings and harrowings, for — 2, wheat;— 5, oats;— 4, fallow;— 5, 

* At prefent (Auguft 1793} we know what the blood-hound government of France have done for 
agriculture : completely ruimd all that was good in it. 

f Experiences and Obfervatims fur Us Defriehenuns. Par Mond Ic Doflear. LambaUi. X77S« 4tiOi 
P. 16, 28, 33. This gentleman tells us, that paring and burning fliould be praftifcd only on a cal- 
careous foil, for in Bretagne the peafants get but two or three crops of corn by it ; and if more, much 
dung is requiilte. But if they can have two crops of corn, cannr)t they have one crop of turnips I 
Cannot they have grass, which feems never to be in his contemplation, though almoft the oak^ 
thing that ought to be in view. De Serres knew better ; he recommends paring and burniiig, dJ^ 
fcribes the operation, and anfwers the obje^on of thofe who urged a (hort continuance of the profit, 
J>y (hewing, that fuch cafes proceed from improper management, and do not occur, if the laws of good 
tillage be purfued, au cultiver isf au rip9fir. Le Theatre D* Agriculture, par D'Olivier de Serrci^ 
4to. x62 9. P.d+toyo* 
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wheat;— 6, oats, &c. &c. This gentleman, who tells us he broke up and 
improved 4^0 arpents, has not explained how real improvement is to be made 
without (heep or cattle. Where is hi^^inter food in this prepofterous courfe ? 
If thefe45o arpents be really improved, they have cod him five times more than 
they are worth ; but I fufpedt they are— improved <? /a Turbilly. It is mere ro-* 
mancc to think of improving waftes profitably without a great flock of fhcep. 

ae ideas of French improvers fcem rooted in a contrary fpirit; to the prefent 
ment, there is no other plan than the old one of corn. A publication of the 
year 179 1, Memoir e fur tUtilitS du Difricbement des Terres de Caftelnau^de^ 
* Medoc, fptdks of theiame mtthods'^d^raciner^la3ourer^6erjer'-^en/emencer-^ 
froment-^feigle^ p. 5. The fame views in every part of the kingdom j but whert 
you inquire for cattle, you have, on fome hundreds of acres, fevcn cows, three 
mares, four oxen, and no fheep I (P. 4.) 

As the fubjedt is one of the moft effential in French agriculture, I will very 
briefly fketch the right principles on which alone wafle countries can be im- 
proved to profit. The rapid view which is pradicable for a traveller to take, 
will allow no more than an outline; fully to explain the procefs would demand 
a diftinft treatife. — — i. The buildings, upon which (b much money is gene- 
rally fo ufelefsly employed, (hould, in a private undertaking, be adapted to that 
fized farm, which lets in the country mofl:advantageoufly; but, in a public un- 
dertaking, they fliould be adapted to that fized farm which is moft favoilrstblc 
to a beneficial cultivation of the foil ; in the latter cafe from 40a to 600 acres. 
This attention to Ihe fcale of the buildings flows from the plan of the im- 
provement, which is that of jetting the land in farms, as faft as it is well im- 
proved, and brought into the cultivation in which it ought afterwards to remain* 
But whatever the fize of the future farms fnay be, the flrifteft attention ought 
to be had to keeping this part of the expenditure as low as poffible; it contri- 
butes little to the produdlivenefs of the land, except what arifes from conve- 
nient offices for cattle and flieep.— 2, The next objedl is to buy a large flock of 
(heep, to feed on the lands in their wafte ftate, that arc to be improved; five 
hundred would be a proper number to begin with. Thcfe flieep fliould be, as 
nearly as poflible, fuch as the South Dovvns of England ; of the French breed?, 
the moft profitable, and the beft to procure, would be thofe of Roufllllon. It 
is of more confequcnce to have a breed not too large, and well clothed with a 
ihort firm fleece, than larger or more expenfive breeds. — 3, The firft fummer 
fl^uld be entirely employed in paring and burning* and cultivating, at leaft, 
Sb acrfcs of turnips and rape, for the winter fupport of the fticep and plough- 
oxen. After the turnip feaibn is paft, the paring and burning to continue for 
rye, artificial grafTes to be fown with the rye.r-4, Be^in, as early id the fpring 
as poflible, to pare and burn freih wafte, firfi' for a crop of potatoes, on fifteen 
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or twenty acres, and then for 200 acres of turnips. The turnip land of laft 
year to be fown with oats, on three ploughings; and with the oats, over fifty 
acres, clover-feed to be fown. After iti^ turnip feafon is paft, continue paring 
and burning for rye, as before. The labourers employed in the fummer on 
paring and burning, to work in the winter on ditching, for forming inclofures ; 
the banks to be planted with white thorn, and willows for making hurdles.— 
This is fufficient to ftate the leading principles of the undertaking. Oeconomy 
in the execution demands that the labourers employed (hould have work cV- 
ilantly ; in fummcr paring and burning, and managing the hay and corn har- 
ycft; and in winter ditching; quarrying, if there be lime-ftone on the premi/cs,* 
for burning lime for manure; and, if not, digging and Wling marl, or chalk, 
or other manures which may be found under the furface. In like manner the 
number of mafons and carpenters fliould be fo regulated, in proportion to the 
works, fo as to find conftant employment through the building feafon. 

Thecourfes of crops will explain the whole bufinefsof tillage. On the land 
pared and burnt, and planted with potatoes in the fpring, the following rota- 
tion : I, potatoes; — 2, oats: — 3, turnips -.—4, oats, and grafs feeds for laying 
down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with turnips at midfummer :— i, tur- 
nips ;— 2, oats ; — 3, turnips ;— 4, oats, or barley, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with rye in autumn :— 1, rye ; — 2, tur- 
nips ;— 3f oats ; — 4, turnips ;— 5, oats, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

All the turnips to be fed on the land with {heep, by hurdling, except the 
fmall quantity that would be wanted for the plough oxen. 

All the graflfes to be mown thefirftyear for hay, and then paftured by {heep» 
for two, three, four, or more years, according to circumftanccs. When they 
wear out, or betray indications of a want of renewal, they may be broken up 
with a certainty of yielding grain in plenty ; but no two crops of white corn ever 
to be fown in fucccffion : by white corn is underftood wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats. 

A very eafy, and, in fome cafes, efifedual methed of improving heaths, is by 
grubbing up the plants that grow fpontaneoufly, and fpreading lime upon the 
wafte without any tillage, fowing grafs feeds and covering them by the fheep- 
fold : it is furprifing what a change is thus efFedted at the fmalleft poffible 
expence ; foils, apparently miferable, have been made at once worth the rent of 
20s. per acre. 

It i^ not pofiible to give more than an outline in fuch a fketch as thisi varl||| 
tions, arifing from a diflferencc of foil, will occur ^ which, though notconli- 
derablc, muft be marked with care, or ufelefs expences will often be incurred. 
The method jufl: hinted at is particularly applicable upon thofe waftes^ which 

are 
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are, in culture, (leril, fir>m abouiuling with the viiri'^JiC acid; the ca/e of m-^riy 
in Brctagne ; v here pi.ddi/ii; lt04^«- 1^ i<c)Uiu] in '.Oine oiUriuts at fix co eight irn.Ues 
un-^er the furtace: cultivation on fuclif by the plough, m^y l>e {o tedious and 
cxpentive, that the mere paring and burning, and a|)plication of a calcareous ma- 
nure, lime or marl, with grals feeds, and told, as above-mentioned, would be 
much the beft improvement, as I have myfelf experienced, in a country more 
vitriolic and rtenl than any wades I faw in Bretagne. 

#rhe progrefs of the flock of flieep will, by its procreation, (liew what may be 
the given progrefs of fuch an improvement, providing turnips, in the proportion 
of one acre to five fhecp, which will allow enough for oxen and other cattle, and 
and fuppofing the loffes upon a flock to be 5 per cent. 

If the breed of (heep be good, all the ewes fliould be faved, for increafing 
ftock, and the wethers fhould be kept until two years old and part, fold fat at 
from two to three years. On fuch a plan, a flock increafes rapidly, perhaps 
more so than the capital employed. But the condudor ©f fuch an undertaking 
would of courfe proportion his flock to his money, fo that all the works might 
be conftantly going on, without flop or break j to effedl which, would demand 
no inconfidcrableforcfight and knowledge of thebufinefs. 

^ By the plan of letting the lands, as foon as brought into complete cultivation, 
the capital employed in the undertaking would be exerted to the utmoft force 
and advantage, in fpreading the improvement over the greateft poflible breadth of 
wafle. If the lands were all to be kept accumulating into one farm, it would 
growtoovaftto be managed. with profit ^ but, bu» letting, the principal atten- 
tion, exertion, and force of capital would be always employed where moft 
wanted and moil ufeful; and it is hardly to be believed, by thofe not ace uf- 
tomed to fuch obfervations and inquiries, how great a tradl of country might, 
in twenty years, be improved. 

Planting colonies of foreigners upon waftes, has been a favourite method pur- 
filed in feveral countries, particularly in Spain and in Ruflla ; fuch fpeculations 
have rarely anfwered the immenfe expences bcftowed upon them. The lands 
|re ufually but half improved ; the huftandry introduced is almoft fure to be bad; 
and the jealoufy, with which the new fet tiers are viewed by the natives, prevents 
their pradlicc from ever being imitated. Such a mode of improvement, as is 
here fketched, would be infinitely niore beneficial ; what was done would be 
well done ; all would be executed by natives ; for the only foreigner employed 
in the bufinefs (hould be the diredlor. There would be no probability of the 
^provement not being durable and fpreading widely; for the lands not» being 
let until the cultivation was completely in train, the profit as well as the method 
would be fcen by every one. 

By 
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By executing the improvement of a wafte on thcfc principles, ten thoufand 
pounds would have an infinitely greater efFedl than an hundred thoufand ex- 
pended in any other method : in the Ge?man colonies, eftabliflied in the Sicra 
Mo'rena in Spain, and in various others in different parts of Europe, much at- 
tention has been paid to theeftablifhing of little farms only, I do not want to 
view fuch, to know that the improvement is beggarly, and the hufbandry con- 
temptible: no wafte can be really improved, and to the beft advantage, but by 
means of the fheep, powerfully applied ; all other methods are coftly, dSr^ 
and of weakefFeft; but no little farmer can have a fiocfc fufficient. This 
paltry idea of eftablifhing nothing but little farms, is the refult of moft im- 
political ideas refpeding population, which ought never to be the objeft of a 
moment's attention. If it exift idle, or beyond the proportioa of employment, 
it is the fource of poverty and wretchednefs ; it is valuable only in proportion to 
regular and adtive employment ; find that employment, and you will have an in- 
duftrious aftive population in fpite of every obftacle. But fmall farms and little 
diviiible properties, increafing the people, without increafing employu^ent, has 
no other tendency than to propagate idle beggars, and to difTeminatc modes of 
hufbandry, calculated to exhauft the land, and keep its cultivators in mifcr]^ 
This is not theory but fadt, of which almoft every province, in France, abounoii 
with glaring inftances. But of this more in another chapter. 

There is another fort of wafte land, that abounds alfo very much in France, 
I mean marfties : it is aflcrtefl, that there are from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 * ar- 
pents of them in France. The improvement of thefe is vaftly more expenfive 
and more difficult than that of landes^ heaths, moors, &c. The drains de- 
manded for them require a confiderable capital. Thefe ought to be converted 
to meadow and rich pafture, by means of draining. Where they admit it, the 
cheapeft improvement of fuch is by irrigation ; the general drainage of great 
marfties, if not trufted by the afTemblies of the departments to the condudt of 
fome one able diredlor, fhould be done by commiffion ; by conftituting a company, 
as in England, and paying the expence, by a tax on the lands drained. If the rage 
for fmall farms continue, thefe marfties, in proportion as the foil is boggy, will 
admit of being 4ivided into fmall portions, that is, of 30 to 60 arpents, but it 
fhould be under an abfolute prohibition of the plough. The bog, which I faw 
in paffing from Auvergnac to Nantes, and which fcems, from its appearance on 
the map of Bretagne, to be of a vaft extent, is highly fufceptible of improve- 
ment, and every acre of it might be converted into rich meadow. 

^ Rapport du Comiti d^JgricuItttrey &fr. 7 Fev. 1790, par M. de Lamerville, depute deBerri. P. ^ 
Di la necejpte (Toccuper Uus Us gros Ouvicrsy 17899 par M. Bonccrf. P. 3. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. . 

OJ Coals ^ in France. 

Limousin.— L/w^^j.—T WAS here aflured, that a vein of cqal has been 

found at the depth only of 12 yards, which is 17 
ftet thick; but it is no where ufed, cither in houfes or in manufadturcs i the 
iron forges arc all worked with charcoal. If this is faft, what a want of ca- 
pital it proves ! 

FLAKDERs.-^Fa/endennes. — There arc mines worked here. The manco of 
2401b. fells for 23/ 9 den. and the worft of all at i2t/ ; the largeft of all at 
35/ and 36/^; they are more abundant at Mons. Wood is burnt here at the 
innSj and all iht better private houfes, but the poor burn coal: the mines, 
they fay, are 700 feet deep; the coal is drawn up by four horfes; they have four 
ileam engines. 

. Lil/e. — Coals, the raziere, 3 liv. 

Dunkirk — Englifli, the raziere of 300 lb. 8 liv. Thefe are burnt in every 
houfe in the town, and are one-third cheaper than wood: there is a canal to the 
coal pits at Valenciennes, but the diftance too great, and locks too numerous 
and expenfive to rival the import from England. 

Betbune. — Pits within a few leagues. Price here /^f. to 46^! the raziere, 
which, I have been told, iiolds about nine Englifh pecks; but the raziere of 
St. Omers holds 1951b. of wheat. 

Rouen.'^Thc boiffeau of 22 pots, each 2 bottles, 3 liv. lof. 

IJigny.'-^K mine newly opened, at which the coals fell at \\f. 1 Hard, the 
boiffeau, of 90 lb. to 100 lb. 

Carentan. — Coals of the country only for blackfmiths, \\f. the boiffeau of 
80 lb. dry at the mine, but wet are 90 lb. or 100 lb. : they arc not half fo good 
as" what is brought from England. - 

Cberbourg.'^Xn the manufacture of blown plate glafs, a great (Quantity of 
Newcaflle coal is burnt; 13 keel, or 103 chaldrons, coft, all Englifh charges 
included, about 7500 liv. ; the French duty 3600 liv. ; and port charges, &c. 
make it in 'all about 1 1,000 liv. which being near 5I. a chaldron, feems an enor- 
mous price, at which to buy fuel for a manufacture. The coals of the Cotentin, 
they fay here, are good for nothing. 

Granvil/e.-r^The blackfmiths burn Guernfey coals. 

-/fz/r^.— Englifti coals 3 liv. the boiffeau of about three Engli/h pecks, which 
the blackfmiths ufc for particular purpofcs. 

'Nanta. 
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iVij«f^j.— French coal 300 liv. the 21 barriques, each double wine meafure, or 
480 pints, but one barrique of Englifh is worth two of it. 

A coal mine worked by a Monf. Jarry, at Langien, five leagues from Nantes. 
Another, at Montrclais, near Ingrande; and at St. George, nearSaumur. The 
French coals ufcd in the foundry, near this city, come to 34 liv. the 2000 lb. 

La Flecbe. — Price 16 f. the boifleau, of 30 lb. wheat ; they are from Angers. 

JR^«^«.— Monf. Scanncgatty works the common borer, with a windlafs, in 
boring deep for coals, for which purpofe he has been employed by government : 
he (hewed me the model of one made at Paris, 300 feet long ; with this he has 
bored 160 feet, much of it in hard rock, without accident; his objedlion to 
fhafts, is the water rifing; he would ufe (hafts until he comes to water, but 
after that muft bore. He fays, the badncfs of the coal, in the mine near Cher- 
bourg, arifes merely from being ill worked; they have got at prefent only to the 
furface coal, inftead of piercing through the bed. M. Scannegatty afferts, the 
confumption of Englifti coals, in the generality of Rouen, to be two millions a 
year. The price is 40 liv. for 6^ barriques, each barrique 150 lb. or 975 lb. or 
about 9o liv. a ton. 

Bilbaicf. — Confumes 200,000 liv. a year in Englifh coals. 

Nangis. ^Bxought from Bcrri. Price 4 liv. the EngH(h bufliel. 

Lorraine.— P^/?/-^-M?^3;7.— From Sarbruck 18 liv. the 1000 lb. At the 
mine 5 liv. 

Alsace. — B^W.— Price at the mine, four leagues from this place, 1 2^7 the 
100 lb. ; here i6f. They are ufed only by blackfmiihs. 

BouRGOGNE.— Cifej^wj'. — Coals from Mont Ceiys; at the mine 6 liv. the 
the wine queu ; here 10 liv. Nobody burns coals in their houfes. 

Mont Cents. — At the mine a ban \of. It is remarkable, that at the inn here, 
and at every houfe, except thofe of the common v/orkman, wood is burnt; 
which (hews the abfurd prejudices of the French, in favour of that fuel, in fpite 
of price. 

BouRBONNois.—AfW/W.— Price 30/ the bacbole^ of which 4 .make a 
poinfon. 

AuvER(^NE. — Clermont. — Price 10 liv. the raze of 2 feet 2 inches, by i foot 
6 inches, and nine inches deep. Ufcd only in (loves, or by blackfmithsi they are 
from Brioude. 

Brioude. — The raze^ of 150 lb. 16/; but the beft is 20/ * . 

i^/AT.— The car tony of 50 lb. 14^1 

V iwARAis. -^Cojferos. — The quintal ^of. 

Tbuytz.— The blackfmiths here burn charcoal, yet are near the coal mine, 
which I pafled in the vale; it is a ftone coal ; the price 7/ the 100 lb. 

Dauphine. 
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DAUPHiNE.--Af^»////Wr/.---Large coal i Hv. i^f. the 1551b.; fmall, for 
blackfmiths and manufadurcrs, 227! the 1551b. The mine is at Givors, near 
Vienne, at five leagues from Lyon ; there is a canal to Vienne, but with a toll. 
Coak^ made of coal, for melting, ^f. the quintal. 

Pierre^Latte.-^Cozls 3 liv. the meafure of about 6 pecks ; none ufed but by 
blackfmiths. 

Provence.— 7'e?«^r^^/]?«^j.— Price 40/ the qumtal. 16/ or 18/ at Aix. 
At the mine, three leagues from Aix, ^/. 

ikfof^/7/?.— Coals from Givors, in Dauphin^, near Lyon, 33/ for 210 lb. 
of Faveau, in Provence, 40/ to 42/ for 300 lb. Of Valdonne, 41/ ditto : 
ufed in the foap fabric and fugar refineries. Of England 42^! to 45/ oh board 
the (hip, for 210 lb. ; on fhore 60/ for 195 lb. 

LYONNois.—iy^/r.— Coals 307^ the i3olb« The mines are fix leagues off; 
price there 24/^ for 160 lb. : there is a canal from the pits to the Rhone. 

The want of vigour in working the coal-mines in France, is to be attributed 
to two caufes ; i, the price of wood has not rifen fufficiently to force this branch 
of induftry 1 and, 2, the want of capital, which zSe&s every thing in that king- 
dom, preyents exertions being made with the neceffary animation. But thefe 
evils will corre<A themfelves ; the gradual rife in the price of wood, which, fo 
far fromvbeing an evil, as it is univerfally thought in France, is only a proof of 
national improvement, will by degrees force the confumption of coals ; and 
when thefe are in the neceffary demand, they will be produced in greater 
quantities. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Woods ^ For eft s^ Himher^ and Plantings in France. 

Pyrennees^ A Confiderable proportion of thcie mountains is under wood, and 
^^ a much larger has been i for the deftrudion of them making 
every day, is not credible to thofe who have not viewed them. Paflad frequently 
through feveral woods near Bagaere de Luchod, in which the wood-*men were at 
work, riving and cutting beech fHves for ca0($ i I was (hocked to fee the de- 
Arudtion they made, which could not have been more wafteful or laviQi if thef 
had been in the midd of an American forofL Large and beautiful beeches are cut 
off, 3, 4> and 5 feet highi and thofe noble dumps left to rot ; whole trees, which, 
on trial, would nQt rive well, left for years, and now rotting untouched 1 and in 
working thofe we faw, nothing but clean cuts taken, 3 or 4 feet perhaps in 50, and 
the refl left on the ground in the lame confufion in which it fell. The deftrudbft 
fo general in this noble fored of Lartiguea, that it is almoft deftroyed 1 there if m 
young growth for fucceffion } and in ten or twelve years it will be a bare moun* 
tain, with a few mifcrable (hrubs browssed by goats and other cattle. In foam 
tra^ which I pa0ed, at a few leagues diftaoce, towards the walks of the Spanifli 
flocks, th«re are ibncie forefts deftroycd in fuch a ihameful manner, that to a 
perfon, from a country where wood is of any value^ mud: appear incredible 1 
feveral fcores of acres fo utterly deftroyed that not a tree remains (landing; yet 
the whole a foreft of (lumps, 3, 4, and 6 feet high, melancholy and (hocking 
to behold. The torrents every where roll down as much wood as (lone, and 
prefent a fpcdlacle of fimilar ruin ; the roads are formed of fragments of trees, 
and are guarded again ft the precipices by whole ones laid and left to rot ; you no 
where pafs many yards without thrufting your cane into bodies, rotten, or 
totting I all is ruin, wafte, and defolation ; and the very appearance one would 
fuppofe a wood to carry, in which a foreign enemy had, with the moft wanton 
malice, deftroyed every thing. 

Thefe woods are commons belonging to the communities of the parKhes, 
upon which every inhabitant a(rume8 the right, and pradlifes the rage of de- 
predation. So carelefs of the interefts of pofterity, or rather fo inflamed againft 
every idea but that of the prefent moment, that, in the general opinion, there 
will be an undoubted fcarcity in thirty years, amidft what have been, and yet 
are, in fome diftridls, very noble forefts. The communities fometimesiell woods; 
an inftance occurred lately, that of Bagnere de Luchon fold zfalHox 14,000 liv. 
but worth, it is faid, 35,000 liv. in which fome pilfering might take plac<^ j thia 
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was to pay their (hare of the new bathing houfe. Is it poflible that fuch a re- 
cital can be given of a country that imports pot-afh from the diftance of 2000 
miles ! 

The number of faw mills, in thefe mountains, turned by torrents, is confider- 
able ; they are of a very cheap and fimple conftruction, but exceedingly incom- 
plete, having no mechanical contrivance for bringing the tree to the faw, a maa 
conftantly doing it by preffing with his foot on the cogged wheel. 

Languedoc— Lttw/.— At the Palais Royal inn there is one, among many 
ftables, which is covered by twelve large beams, 16 or 18 inches fquare, and 
45 feet long. The whole country is at prefent quaji fuch trees as thefe, de- 
nuded. 

Gascogne.— S/, Falais to AnJ^an.^—kn oak here fells for 30 liv. which 
would, in England, fell for 45s. to 50s. 

Isle of France.— L/V«r:^/«/.— In the royal foreft of Scnars, the oak copfes 
arc cut every twenty years, and fell at 600 liv. the arpent (the cord of wood fel- 
ling, at Paris, at 50 liv.), which makes 30 liv. a year, but from this carriage 
is to be deduced, and there will remain about a louis d'or. 

Lianiburt. ^^VfooAs here form a confiderablc portion of the whole country. 
They are in general cut at twelve years growth, but in (bme parts at fifteen and 
twenty ; they fell at twelve years from 100 Uv. to 200 liv. the arpent (about li 
acre) : at 150 liv. it may be called 12 liv. per annum 1 as they are on the poorefi 
land this is much more confiderable than the fame land would let for, but it is 
much inferior to what the produSl of the fame lands would be, under a tolerable 
fyftem of cultivation. The quantity of foreft fpread over the country, in almoft 
every diredlion, makes timber cheap : oak, afh, and elm fell at 30/ the cubical 
foot, a larger foot than that of England. The pooreft family 60 liv. a year 
in wood. 

Clermont.— '^t^r this place, in the foreft of la Neuville eu Haye, belonging 
to the king, there is an undertaking now (1787) going forward, which docs 
honour to government : it is a plantation of oak for timber. The land is in- 
clofed with pales, wired to the rails, in the French manner, inftead of nailing : 
the land is all trenched 2 feet deep, for which the workmen are paid according 
to the foil, 20/ to 40/ the fquare perch of 22 feet, and they earn about 22^^ a 
day : as it was an old foreft where they work, there are many root^, for extradt- 
ing which they are allowed fomething more. The foil in general is a good 
light loam, except in fome parts, on a pure white fand. The whde expencc, 
by contract (fencing excepted), digging, planting, filling vacancies^ and hoeing 
twice a year, for five years, is 300 liv. the arpent, of about j i acre. The fence 
is 3 liv. the toife, or about is. 2d. a yard, running meafure: 6oarpent5 are 
done, and they are ftill at work. I viewed the oaks with plcafure^ they are 
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mofl: of them remarkably fine; they thrive well, and arc very heal hy ; fome 
are five years old from the feed, and others five years old from transplanting; 
the plants then three years old : thefe are the largeft, but not more fo than three 
years difference in age ought to make them : they are in rows at about 4 feet. 
There is alfo a fmall inclofure of chefnuts and Bourdeaux pines {pinus maritimus)^ 
fown four years pad, which are now five feet high, which is a vaft growth. The 
only enemy which the oaks have hitherto met with, is the cock-chaffer grub, 
which has killed fome. 

Dugny. — Monf. Crettc de Paluel has planted many thpufands of the poplar, 
with fucccfs, and has cut them when only twelve years old, large enough for 
building. Several of his farming offices, very well and fubftantially built, 
are of this wood, ercdled twelve years ago: and the timbers are now as found 
as at the timeof ufing ; but he has found, that when expofcd to the weather, it 
does not laft. 

Nor MAN DIE. — Bon. — The feat of the Marquis de Turgot, elder brother of 
the celebrated controleur-general. A large plantation of foreign trees, in which 
nothing is fo remarkable as the fuperiority of the larch to every other plant. 

Falaife. — Woods, at twelve years growth, pay 8 to 10 louis an acre, or 22 liv. 
a year. 

Har court. —Tht larch and Weymouth pine, of eighteen years growth, have 
thriven beyond any thing. I meafured a larch, of that age, 3 feet 6 inches in 
circumference, at 5 feet from the ground; and a Weymouth 2 inches larger. 
Woods throughout Normandie, on an average, pay 20 liv. the Norman acre 
(los. 6d. per Englifti acre). 

La Roche-Guyon. — There is nothing in this country that pays better than 
plantations of willows for yielding vine props. The Dutchefs D'Envillc has 
a piece of 3^ arpents, which yields 400 liv. a year, by being cut every third 
year. New ones are fet as the old wear out ; the heads are cropped at three years 
old, and the great product is from nine to eighteen years of age. Lombardy pop- 
lars, planted by the prefent Dutchefs, of twenty-four years growth, are worth 
1 1 liv. each, (landing only 6 feet afunder : it would be ufelefs to apply calcu- 
lation to this fa£t, to fee what the acreable produce would be ; for if a man had 
a few aeres to fell every year, he would be able to get no more than the price of 
a very bad fire wood, not faleable till after every better fort in a country was 
confumed. Could a demand be found, the profit would be enormous. They 
grow on the level of the Seine. They are cut into boards 10 inches wide, which 
fell at zf. the foot. 

Isle of France.— Co/«/w/Vrx.— Woods, at nine years growth, worth 180 liv. 
the arpent (91. the Engliih acre). 

Champagne. 
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• CHAMPAGNR.—Afjr^//.— At twenty years growth, worth 300 liv. the ar- 
pent (lol. los, per Englifli acre), at i^ or 2 leagues from the Marne, but if 
further, 4 liv. per arpent per annum dedudiion. 

Epernay. — It is poflible to go from hence to Alface, with no great interrup- 
tion, through foreft, all the way. 

Lorraine.— J3rtf^tf». — Woods are cut, at twenty years growth, and the pro- 
duce 12 liv, per arpent per annum (i8s. 4d. per Englifh acre). 

-Mifto.— Woods cut, at twenty to twenty-five years growth, i2oliv, the journal. 
Luneville. ^Woods cut, at twenty-five or thirty years growth, from 40 Jiv. to 
100 Kv. net the journal, 1974 Engli(h yards. ' 

Franchb CoMTE.^BeJanfon.'^CuU at twenty-five years growth, and 
yields 150 liv. to 200 liv. the cutting, or 8 liv. per annum per arpent; near the 
forges of the city, to 300 liv. (lol. los. per Englifli acre). 

Orcbamps. — A little auberge confumes from twenty to thirty waggon loads, 
each 8 liv. in a year, at one fire. 

Bourgogne.— yf«x^«»^.— Pafs a wood felled and corded, 12 cords per Eng- 
lifli acre ; the cord 8 feet by 4 feet^ and two high j and the price 8 liv. A little 
aubergifte confumes to the amount of 200 liv. a year, one fire. It would coft a, 
poor family 80 liv. a year, if they bought fairly all they burn. Calculate 
Four millions of families, at one cord, and at ten per acre, 400,000 acres. 

Cut, at twenty years, - - - - 8,000,000 

At two cords, - • . * ' 16,000,006 

At three ditto - - - - 24,000,000 

Dijon. — Confumption of one fire, 5 or 6 mceul for the poor, the nmul 
4 feet cubical. Of the whole town, of 24,000 people, 40,000 m(»uL fiefl oak 
timber, 3 liv. the cubical foot. Inferior to 20 f. Elm dearer than oak 1 ufed 
for wheel carriages only. Pine one-third cheaper. 

Bourbon Nois.—-Afw/r«j.—Copfes cut, at fifteen years growth, and fell at 
50 liv. the arpent, of 48,384 feet ; no expence except cutting. Oak timber, 
18/ to 20 f. the cubical foot. Planks of 9, 10, and 11 inches wide, 45 liv. to 
60 liv. the hundred toife (6 feet), |inch thick. Laths 14/ the faggot, of 52, 
and 5 feet long. 

Auver:gne.— U/Vw.— One fire, and a very poor one, 80 liv. if bought. 

C/ermont.—A poor family, to fteal none, muft have ten cord, or 60 liv. and 
charcoal to the amount of 15 liv. ; but, in general, they fleal, or coUedt as well 
as they can. 

y IV ARAis. -•;^PradeI/es to Tlfrttj^te.— Great woods of pines in thefe mountains, 
with faw-mills for cutting them. 

Dauphine.— Lorw/.— Oak 12/ the 100 lb. 

Provence. 
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Provence.— Twr d'Jigws.-^Wood thrives greatly in this country. The 
Preiident has a great many oaks» and fome of a vaft fize ; alio black poplar and 
beech. One by the ^rm-houfe, 13 feet 11 inches, French, in circumference, 
at 5 feet from the ground, and 80 feet high. Here alfo are evergreen oaks, 500 
years old. He has platanus of a vaft growth, in twenty-five years, and the 
morus papyrifera^ of a great fize. The pooteft family in this country con- 
fumes 60 quintals of wood a year, ftolen, or bought; generally the former. A 
bourgeoife, that has foup every day atone fire, 150 quintals. 

FHjus to J5/?r^//^j.— The pines, &c. in thefc mountains, hacked, plundered, 
and deflroyed, almoft as wantonly as in the Pyrennees : and fpots every where 
burnt by the (hepherds, though prohibited, in order to produce herbage for 
their flocks. 

Price of Wood and Charcoal^ ^c. Pmithmi 

1787.— Limousin.— L/;w(!g^«.— Charcoal 30/ the quintal. **^^ 

Angoumois.— ^^r/^«//.— Cord of wood 10 liv. near a navigation j 3liv. 

at a diftance. 

IsLEOF France .^Montgeron.^^Cord 44 liv. 

Flanders.— L/7fe.— Ditto 60 liv. 

Dunkirk. — Ditto 60 liv. the load of 100 meafurcs. 

1788.— Normandy.— Ctf^«.— Charcoal 20/ the raziere, of 4olb. of 

wheat. 
Cord of beech wood, 6 feet long, 4 broad, and 4 high, 24 liv. • 35 

Other woods 18 liv. to 2cliv. - - - ^ vf 

Faggots of 3ifcet around, and 5 feet long, with large wood in theai» 

60 liv. to 80 liv. per hundred,. 
Bretagne.— 2?^««^j.— Cord 8 feet long, 4 high, and 2f broad, 15 liv. 

to 17 liv. - - - . - - - 28 

Landernau. — Cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and z\ high, 24 liv. . - 4a 

L' Orient. ^Cord 8 feet by four feet, and 2^ high, 20 liv. - 35 

-/^//r^j.— Charcoal 3 liv. the barrique. Iron 5/ the lb. A horfb-ihoe 12JI 
^uvergnac.^— Cord of vrood, 2S liv. - - - 49 

iVi/^y/^j".— 'Ditto 30 liv. to 36 liv. - - • - 57 

Swedi(h iron 280 liv. the thoufand pound. Hemp 50 liv. the hundred ditto* 
jincenis. ^Covd 24 liv. - - - - - 4a 

An jou.— -/f;ig^ri.— Cord 8 feet long, 4 feet high, and 4 broad : a double 

cord, 40 liv. - - . • - • 42 

Faggots 18 liv. to 24 liv. the hundred. 
La Fleche. — Cord 16 liv to 21 liv. - « • • 39 

Charcoal 70 liv. to 80 liv. the 42 barriques* 

Mains. 
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frUipir 
fart§ i9ad 

MAXKS.-^Gi^fi^i.^i-The cord, 6 feet by 3I feet, and 3|high, of jir. 

pine, 61iv. - - - - ^ • la 

Dittoof oak, i4liv. - - - \ « <*- - 26 
NoRMANDT«-*<^iif/.— Charcoal 52^! the barrique. Iroq 23 Ihr. the 

hundred pound, or 1 liard lefs than 5/. the lb* They charge B/. the lb. 

for heavy work, and 32/ for flioeing a horfe. 

Elbauf. — The cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 2 J high, 24liy. - - 42 

La Rocbe^Guy on. —Cox A 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high, is 30 liv, - 32 
Isle of France.— iVtf«^//.— Cord 12 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high : price 

24 liv. to 28 liv. - - " - - - 18 
Champagne. — MareuiL^Cord 8 feet long, 5 feet high, and 3 feet 

7 inches broad, fells, oak 36 liv. - - " - - 3' 

White woods 24 liv. - - - . • 21 

Charcoal 50/ the tonneaux, of 200 pints of Paris (quarts). 

Epernay. — The cord 40 liv. • - • - 40 
St. Meneboud.—Cox6 8 feet by 4 feet, and 3 J inches: 18 liv. lof.i in 

the town 19 liv, ; but twenty-five years ago it was 7 liv. 10 feet. - 24 

LoRR AiNE.— Br^j^j».— Cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high, is i9liv. - 20 
jMtfr-/f-Tb«r.— Cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high, is 16 liv. i the bcft 

21 liv. » - - . - - 20 
Af^/2;.— Charcoal 30/ the fack : cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high ; is 

32 liv. : of beach and hornbeam, - - - - 35 

Of oak, 22 liv. - '^ - - - 24 

Pw/-^-M^zj^.'^--Cord8fcctby 4fect,and4highz in town 16 liv. 10/ * 18 

Inthcforeft i2liv. 

Nancy.— CovA floated oak 2© liv. ; other forts 23 liv. - - 28 

Not floated oak 26 liv. j beech and hornbeam 34 liv. - . 37 
Lunnille.-^-Coxd 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high : now 24 liv. to 28 liv. 

Beech, - p. ^ • . - • 28 

Oak 22 liv. to 23 Hv. * - . .. - 24 

Alsace.— S/r^7/^(7«rg'.— Cord 6 feet by 6 feet, and 3 high ^ price 27 liv. 38 

ScbeUjiat.—^Cord 6 feet by 6 feet, and 3 high ; price 24 liv.* - 31 
I/Ie.^Cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high 1 price 12 liv. yet many iron 

forges, - - . . ^ . i^ 

Franche Comte.— J?^j7^».— Cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high, 
floated, i6*liv. 10/ - . - . . -18 

Not floated, 25 liv. : - - - - 27 

* Some fold 6 fett by 6 feet, and 6 high. 

Orchamps. 
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Prici pir 
Farishmd 
of H9ft. 

Or champs. ^\(on ; all ufcd by blackfmiths; is of the country; 5/ the Kt. 
lb. Charcoal only ufcd in 4naking it, at 4oliv. the load of four borfes^ 
about 50 or '60 bufhels ; tjiere are forges fpread over the whole country : 
one within three leagues^.* which, with its furnace, ufes 50 loads of wood 
per diem* Shoeing a horfe ^of. 

Dijon. — Cord 7^ feet by 4 feet, and 4^ high, at 26 liv. the moeul, a 
cube of 4 feet, and the price 13 liv. - • • - a6 

Price of carriage 20 f. per thoufand pound for each league. 

Cbagny. — Mceul, cube of 4 feet, 13 liv. to 16 liv. - - ji 

Iron : tier of wheels jf. the lb. and 8/ for the nails. Price of iron 
^f. I liard. 

Moulins. — Cord, 2 to a coche, 30 liv. Charcoal 3/ to i\f. the Englifh 
peck. Iron i liard under 57!' per lb. Caft ditto "^f. 

Clermont. ^^Covd 3 feet 1 1 inches, by 7 feet 4 inches circumference ; 
price 6 liv- about one-fourth of a Paris cord, - - - 24 

Charcoal 2/ the lb. 

F/a:.— Iron 5^/ the lb. . 

MontSlimart.C\i2LVQ02\ 5yrthe hundred pound. 

Pierre Latte. — Wood 20^! the hundred pound. 

j^vignon.'^Wood iZf. to 2oyr the hundred pound. Charcoal 3 liv, the 
hundred pound* 

Tour d^Aigues.^^CYiziQOzX 45/ the hundred pound. 

Marfeille.^W ood 3 liv. ijf. for 300 lb. and 8/ carriage from the fliip. 
In winter the fame, 5 liv. Charcoal, by (hipping, 50/ the quintal, 
120 lb.; by land7oyr 

Lyon.^Odkf the moeul, 3 feet 8 inches fquarc, 23 liv. 

General average, - . . - 30 

To thefe data may be here added, that the woods and forefts of the kingdom 
amount to 199850,515 acres, and that the average annual produce may be reckoned 
14s. an acre. It here appears, that the average price per cord, of 140 cubical feet, 
is 30 liv. 

The price of wood has rifen confiderably in France.— Price of the ligoier^ 
equal to two Paris voies, at Bourg, in Breffe. 
In 1688, 
1718, 
1748, 

1778. 
1789. 
• Ob/eruatlonsfur PJgricuUuri^ par Ma. VaTcnnc dc Fcnillc» 8vo. p. 141. . 
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The fcarcity of wood in France, as marked in this rife of price, has occupied at 
leaft an hundred pens during the laft ten years : almoft all the cahiers complain 
heavily of it, and in that of the clergy of Meaux, they call it a real calamity. 
There is hardly a fociety of agriculture, in the kingdom, that has not offered 
premiums for memoirs that fhould explain the caufes of fuch an alarming want, 
and point out the beft means of remedying it. The opinion is univerfal ; I have 
met but one mind upon the topic, which, confidering the talents for political 
OBConomy, furprifed me a good deal ; for I muft declare myfelf of a diredly con- 
trary opinion, and venture to affert, that the price of wood is too low in France ; 
that it has not rifen fo rapidly as it ought to have done ; c^nd that all ideas of 
encouraging plantations, to prevent a further rife, are ignorant and mifchievous, 
and founded in a total mifconception of the fubje<^, for want of combining thofe 
circumftances which bear upon the queftion. The rent of arable land, in 
France, calculated feparately, and rejeding the parts left wafte, and in negledt, 
is 15s. yd. an acre; but the rent of woods is only 12s. How then in common 
ienie can any one complain of a price of wood, which, inftead of being, at its 
prefent rate, an injui^ to the confumer, is actually a material one to the landed 
intereft, who do not make by their woods nearly what they would do by the 
land if it was grubbed, cleared, and converted to cultivation ; and I am fo well 
perfuadcd of this, that if I was the poffcffor of woods, in France, I would moft 
affuredly grub up every acre that did not grow upon land impradicable to the 
plough; and I (hould do this unden the firmeft convidlion that my fpeculation 
would be profitable. If tillage improves, and freed from tithes and inequality of 
taxation, no one can doubt but it will improve, the price of wood ought to rife 
very confiderably to prevent landlords, who are well informed, from grub- 
bing up ', and let it be confidered, how vaft a premium there is to induce them to 
fuch acondud, in all woods where the growth isantient, as forty, fifty, fixty and 
a hundred years, at which age many are found in France : the money 
which the faleof fuch would produce, placed at intereft, and the land converted 
to tillage, would, in moft inftances, treble, and even quadruple, the revenue to 
be gained from the fame land, while cropped with wood. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten, that frefh wood-land is generally fertile; poffefling ftores that, with 
good management, in rcfpedl to cropping, may be made to laft at leaft 
twenty years, and in fome meafure for ever. We may fafely determine that 
the price of wood is not rifen to a fair par with other land produds, until it can 
no longer be the intereft of the land owner to grub up, and till woods yield as 
good a revenue as the lands around them, well cultivat eel. It is an undoubici 
fadt, that the price is not yet rifen near to fuch a par. 

There is yet another, and equally unqueftionable, proof, that the price of 
wood is much too low in France, and that is the coal mines, found in alinoft 

Vol. II. Q^ every 
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every part of the kingdom, remain, for the greater part, unworked ; and that 
the people burn wood, even in the immediate vicinity of fuch mines ; I was 
myfelf fervcd with wood at all the inns, at and near the coal mines wrought, of 
Valenciennes, Mont-Ccnis, Lyon, Auvergne, Languedoc, Normandie, Bre- 
tagne, Anjou, &c. &c. Is it poffible to fuppofe that this would be the cafe tf 
wood wasrifen to its fair par with other commodities ? 

The conclufion to be drawn, from this ftate of fads, is fufficiently clear, that 
the legiflature ought not to take any fteps whatever to encourage the produ(ftioii 
of wood, but leave it abfolutely free to rife gradually to that fair price to which 
demand will carry it; and that the focieties and academies of agriculture, com- 
pofed of citizens, that is to fay, commonly of mere confumcrs, uninterefted in 
the produftion, ought to ceafe their unjuft and impertinent clamour againil the 
price of a commodity which is much too cheap. Whenever the price of wood 
rifcs too high, coal mines will every where be cffedually worked, and the people 
in fight of them moft affuredly will not bum wood. 

We have of late had, in England, the fame vulgar apprchenfion of a want of 
wood, efpccially for (hip building, which has difgraccd France. No wonder 
timber has been deftroyed in both kingdoms, while the price was inadequate to 
the expence of raifmg it. Timber for fliip building, as well as cord-woodL 
Ihould at leaft bear a proportion with corn,, meat, butter, wool, &c. which the 
ground might yield if not occupied in a different manner. The comparifons 
made are by landlords, who look only at rent, but the national interefla require 
that produce (hould be confulted. The argument commonly ufed, by the pro- 
prietors of the landes of Bourdeaux^ againfl cultivating them, is, that they yield 
at prefent, in pines, a better rent in refin than they would do for cultivation, 
which is certainly true, if the culture introduced was not good i but what a lofs 
to the nation to have lapds employed to yield, like all the woods of thekingdom, 
a grofs produce of i6 liv. per acre, inftead of 40 liv. the produce of arable land ? 
Thofe who contend for encouragements to planting, becaufe wood is dear, call 
for the marvellous improvement of converting land, which now yields 4olir. 
to the flate of yielding 16 liv. ! Itisjuft the fame in England; our focieties offer 
premiums for planting, and, as far as thofe premiums are claimed, or induce 
men to think planting an improvement, they are attended with the mifchief and 
abfurdity of preferring a fmall to a great produce. There are trads oiimprj^^ 
iicable land, I will not (ay wajfe, becaufe nine- tenths of our wafle lands, like 
thofe of France, are fufceptible of cultivation, and therefore it is a public nui- 
fance to plant them : it may be profitable to the landlord to plant quick grow-. 
ing trees, becaufe he confiders only rent, but focieties and the natic v fhould 
look at produce, and confequently difcourage all planting. 

The 
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The common argnm'ent, that is founded on tjhe fuppofed ncccflity of a Royal 
Navy, I fliould be forry to bcftow three words upon; for I hold every idea of a 
great naval force to be founded on very queftionable theories. Injurious to 
other nations in its objedl, which is that of extending to the moft diftant parts 
of the globe the mtfchjevous efFeiSs of ambition; and all the horrors that 
attend the fpirit of conqueft, when flqKving from the worfe fpirit of foreign 
commerce. A great navy affords the means of fpreading what may te Europe 
be called a domeftic quarrel to the moft diftant regions of the globe, and 
involving millions in the ruin of wars, who are in juftice as unconcerned in the 
difpute as they are removed by diftance from the natural theatre of it. And 
whatever commercial neceffity, founded upon the worft principles, may be urged 
in the fupport of it, yet the expence is fo enormous, that no nation, it is now 
well underftood, can be formidable both at land and fea at the fame time, with- 
out making efforts, that throw our own burthens, by means of debts, on our 
innocent poflerity. Mr. Hume remarks, that the Britifh fleet, in the height 
of the war of 1740, coft the nation a greater expence than that of the whole 
military eftablifhment of the Roman Empire, under Augufhis, while all, that 
deferved to be called the world, was in obedience to his fceptre; but in the late 
war, the expence of our fleet amounted to more than the double of what it- 
trailed the notice of that agrefcable and profound>^politfcian, for the naval ex- 
pence of 1 78 1 arofe to 8,603,8841. 

The ambition of (fatcfmen is ready at all times to found upon a great com-* 
merce the neceflity of a great navy taprotcct it ; and the next ftep is, the fuppofed 
neceffity of a great cofniherce to fupport the great navy; and very fine arrangt-i 
ments, in political oeconomy, h^ve been the confequence of this mifchievous com^- 
bination. The delufive dream of colonies was one branch of this curious policy^ 
which coft the nation, as Sir John Sinclair has calculated, two hundred and eighty 
millions ! Rather than have incurred fuch an enormous expence, vvhich our 
powerful navy abfolutely induced, wtiilld it not have been bfctter had the natio^n 
been without commerfce, without colonies, without a navy ? Thfc fame mad- 
nefs has infefted the cabinet of France; a great navy is there alfo confidered as 
cffential, becaufe they have in St. Domingo a great colony ; thus one nuifance 
begets another. The prefcnt century has been the period of naval power. It 
will ceafe in the next, and then be confidered as a fyftem founded on the fpirit 
of commercial rapine. 

But whatever neceflity there may be for navies, there is none for railing oak to 
build them, which it is infinitely better to buy than to cultivate. There is no 
profpedl of exhaufting the oak of the north, of Bohemia, Silefia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and the territories on the Adriatic, for centuries to come; the. price will 
rj^ 99 carrutge becomes expenfive, but the fupply will remain for ages. So long 

Q3 ago 
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ago as the beginning of the laft century, we ufed fir for /building, from the 
fcarcity of oak^; and notwithftanding the immenfe confumption, (ince the 
countries that fupply it promife to continue that fupply for five centuries to 
come. 

A veflel of the firfl rank is faid, in France, to demand 60,000 cubical feet of 
timber-f: ; but a later account makes it much more confiderable. 





Qnantity in a Ship 




Quantity in a Ship 




of 116 Guns. 




of 74 Gunt» 


Cubical feet,— Firft fpecies. 


77'52o 


— 


47'3S6 


Second ditto. 


39,840 


— 


16,161 


Third ditto. 


5,896 


— 


12,300 


Fourth ditto. 


1,250 


— 


1,780 


Fifth ditto. 


180 


— 


19 


Plank, 


1.995 


: 


1.497 




126,681 


79."3 


Fir, 


8,449 


— 


6.33.8^ 



The common price of oak 3 liv. the foot. 
I cannot quit the fubjedt of woods without remarking, that many of the no-* 
bility, in France, have given that attention to the introdudlion of exotic trees, 
which would have been a thoufand times better applied to improving the agri- 
culture of their diflridts : I faw many places, the owners of which afiedted to 
make a reputation by their evergreens, and other plantations, while living in 
the midft of lands, under a cultivation difgraceful to the kingdom, and the fame 
even on their own farms. For one fol that France will ever be improved by 
their exotics, it was in their power to have improved her many louis, by very 
difierent exertions. 

♦ « And now of late, for want of other timber, we begin to ufe fir for building of houfes.'' JU 
Old Thrifi nnu/j revived^ or the Manner of Plantings £fff. by R. Ci 4to. 1 61 2. Black letter. P. 7. 
+ Recherchesfur la Houille tEngraU. Tom. ii. p. 25. 
% Encjelopedie Methodique. 4to« Marine^ Tom* i. part i. p. 163. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

Oft Some CEconomical PraSiices^ in France. 

COME fcattered minutes, not abfolutely ufelefs, may, perhaps, better be 
thrown together than burnt ; for ingenious men fometimes catch hints from 
a flight mention of practices, and apply them to ufes not at firfl thought of. 

Building. 

hAii GVEDOC^-^Montauian to ^ouloufe. — At a brick-kiln, obfcrvc that they 
burn only faggots of vine-cuttings. 

Bagnere de LucJbon.^^For building the new bathing-houfe ereding here, by 
the ftates of Languedoc, they work the. lime (burnt from a fine blue hard ftone) 
with gravel inftead of fand, of which they have none in the country ; and, on 
examination, I found this gravel to be a true lime-ftone one, the fame fo often 
met with in Ireland. I could not find that the mortar was the harder or better 
for this; but, on breaking, rather fofter than that of fand. They have here a 
very efFeftual method of cementing ftone; when fquared blocks break, they 
join tfiem very cafily, by applying this cement; — refin, three-fourths j fulphur 
and wax, one-fourth ; powdered ftone, of the fort to be joined, enough to give 
it the right confidence when melted. This holds the ftone fo firmly together, 
that the folid part will break rather than at the junCtion. 

Norm AND IE. — Carentan to Coutances.^^They build here the beft mud 
houfes I have any virhere fcen ; very good ones, of three ftories, are thus raifed : 
and confiderable offices, with large barns. The earth and ftraw well kneaded 
together, are fpread, about four inches thicks on the ground, cut in fquares 
of nine inches, and thcfe tofled from a (hovel to the man on the wall, who builds 
it ; it is finished, layer by layer, and left for drying, as in Ireland ; the layers 
three feet high, and the thicknefs of the walls about two feet ; they make thera 
projecting about an inch, which they cut oflF, layer by layer, pcrfeftly fmooth ; 
if they had the Englifli way of white-»wa(hing, they would look as well as our 
lath and plafter houfes, and be vaftly better and warmer. In good houfes, the 
doors and windows are in ftone work. 

Bernay.-^Mud walls to inclofe gardens, and for fruit,^ well built and thatched 
at top. ' 

Champagne. — Epernay. — Monf. Paretclaine's new oak floor, which is the 
common fafliion of France, of ftiort fcantlings, in a fort of Mofaic, cofts 40 liv. 
thefqiiare toife of 6r French feet^ including joifts and all. They are dove-tailed 

along 
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along the fiaes, but nailed at the ends ; the nails knocked in, and a plug of 
wood driven in and plained off. 

Lime. 

Languedoc— jB^^»^r^i/(? Xw^ift^^.— The lime-kilns here, while burning, 
have a remarkable fmell of burning fulphur, from the quantity of that mineral^ 
with which the lime-ftone is mixed. They build itheir kilns oval, fwelling ia 
the middle, with a mouth, not quite at the bottom, where they put -in the 
wood : the upper part is covered with ftones, in order to keep the heat in. 
They are 24 hoqrs burning the lime. When burnt, ftop the mouth clofe, and 
leave it to cool, which takes three days; after which, they take the lime out. 
A kiln holds 400 feptiers, which may be fuppofed the feptier of Paris, . They 
carry, with a pair of oxen, but 2 feptiers. Sell it at 407^ to 457! the feptier* 
Such a quantity of lime takes 600 faggots to burn, and a little otlier wood. 

PiASDERS.'^jirmentieres to MonUaJeL-^Hczps are lying in fomc of the 
fields, ready for fpreading. It is burnt in the country. 

Maine.— L^j FlecAe to Le Mans. — Lime burning -, the price 5 liv. the pipe^ 
of 2 barriques. 

Beaumont.'^hiTnt'^one plentiful, yet lime 10 liv. the pipe. 

Alengon to iVi?;^^j«/.— Lime-ftone every where, yet lime 16 liv. the tonneaux, 
of % pipes. 

BouRBONNois.—Mw//»/.— Lime 55/ the poinjon, 30 inches high, and 22 
diameter. 

VivARAis.— PrW^/A'/.—Lime 9/ the meafurc of 321b. 

Fences. 

Nor MAN DIE.— Pays de Caux.^^Tht fences here refemble more the doubly 
b^nks and ditches of Ireland than any I have feen: parapet banks are throwa 
up out of a double ditch, floped; and upon them are planted a hedge, and oftc 
or two rows of trees ; and the foil is fo rich, that all thrive to fuch a pitch, n 
to form hedges 40 or 5c feet high, and perfedly thick. By means of fomc fmall 
inclofures of this fort, around every honfe^ every habitation is a fedoubt, and 
would make the country very defenfible for a fmall army againft a great ono. 

Pont UEveque. — Many of the rich paftures here are fo well fenced, that one 
can no more fee through a fingle hedge, than through a wood; yet there are 
many pillows in them, with only a mixture of thorns and bramble; but they 
are fo well trained, and of fuch a luxuriant growth, as. to be impedetrjible to 
man or beaft. 

In fencing little is to be learned in France, yet a confidcrable portion of the 
kingdom is inclofed. In England we have carried that art to a perfe^on of 

which 
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which the French know little. It is only in a few diftridls, where gates add 
ftiles are regular; in others^ a few bufhes, put in a gap, fupply the place. 
Whenever the French have inverted in their agriculture, the funrjs it ought to 
, attrad:, at Jeaft threc^ or four thoufand millions of livres more than in it at pre- 
fent, thefe objects will receive an attention which they have not yet commanded. 
They are, by no means, unimportant ; and as far as connected with inclofing, 
in general, are eiTential to profperity. 

Fifi Ponds. 

Soldo NB.— This province abounds very much with ponds of all fizes, which 
let at from 5 liv. to 12 liv. the arpent. 

BouRBONNOis.—Afw/wij.— Through every part of this province, which I iaw 
in croffing it, in two diredions, t^e number of fifh ponds is very confiderablo. 
The country, though in extenfive views flat to the eye, is, on a nearer exa- 
mination, found to fwell into a variety of gentle inequalities, which form vaU 
lies, with fmdll brooks, fprings, or rtreams, in them, as eligible for a refidence, 
and agreeable to the eye, as it would be beneficial to cultivation, if they knew 
how to apply them. Mounds are made acrofs thefe little vales, to form ponds;; 
and there are mills at their heads, when the rtreams are confiderable enough. 
Thefe ponds are from two or three to ten, twenty, and thirty acres, and fomc 
a great deal more. They are all fiftied regularly every fecond or third year, and 
the firti fold, at fo much a thoufand, to the merchants, who fend them, by the 
Allier, Loire, canal of Briare, and Seine, to Paris. On one ertate, I faw eight 
ponds, that paid 800 liv. ; on another, four paid 800 liv. j and, on a farm of 
about 400 acres, four ponds paid 1000 liv. Water deceives one fo much in 
gueffing the fuperficies, that I may be erroneous (for nothing is meafured in this 
province) ; but I (hould guefs, that land under water paid 20 liv. an acre at leart, 
inrtead of 3 liv. which is the more common net produce of the country ; and, 
at the fame time that the proprietor receives this fuperior benefit, his table is; 
by the terms of the contract with the merchant^ who rtocks the ponds himfelf, 
allowed to be amply fupplied. 

Bres8£.—- The ponds of this little province and Dombes, cover 66 leagues 
fquare of country, and are found terrible to population, from the efFedt they 
have on the climate*. In 1764, ponds in France generally let at 5 liv. to 7 liv. 
per arpent +. 

The management of ponds is vaftly better underrtood in France than h is in 
England, both as to rtocking, adapting the fort of fifli to the foil, clearing the 

• Ohferv*fur VAgriculU far Monf. Farenm de Fenilky p. 270. 
t Chanvalon Manuil dis Cbamps. izmo. P« 363. 
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ponds, emptying, fiftiing, &c. &c. In all Catholic countries, fifli is of more 
importance than in Proteflant ones, and this occaiions more attention being paid 
to them. 

Leaves. 

Languedoc— Gathering, the end of July, leaves of mulberries, for feeding 
cattle. 

PoiTou. — See them gathering elm lea^^es for cattle, particularly for mules, 
the firft week iri September. 

TouRAiNE. — Clipping elm trees to feed cows, in September. 

Near Clarey, they gather the vine leaves in September; we faw them fpread, 
in large quantities, by the fides of the roads, with many women, girls, and 
boys, gathering and drying ; they are for winter provender for their cows ; this 
cuftom is general through the country. They make an infufion of thefe leaves 
in hot water, by boiling them with fome bran ; which mixture they give to 
their cows, in fnow or frofty weather, with ftraw. Was a cow fed with leaves 
alone, it would require 8 or lo arpents to fupport a cow the Whole winter; 
they reckon them very beneficial for this ufeful animal. Leaves are fbmetimes 
fold, in which cafe, fuch a heap dry as would equal 30 lb. of hay, fells for 2of. 
but all this varies according to the year. An arpent produces feven or eight 
times that quantity. 

Isle of France. — Among the winter provifion which Monf. Crett6 dc Pa- 
lucl, of Dugny, makes for his (hcep, is. that of faggots, cut in fummer while 
in full leaf, and houfed as foon as dry : thefe he has found to be of confiderable 
ufe, and to anfwer the purpofe pcrfedlly well. When given to the (heep they 
pick ofFevery leaf carefully. Such a pradlice well deferves attention in England. 

Dauphin E.— About Montelimart the leaves of all mulberry trees are gathered 
in November for feeding (heep. A gentleman, near the fame place, feeds a flock 
of Spanifti and half bred {heep, with faggots cut in fummer from full leaved 
trees. 

Provence.— The prefident de laTour d'Aigues making elm faggots, in Sep- 
tember, for his flieep; a common practice: poplar alfo and oak; indeed all 
forts are thus applied. Olives are alfo excellent; one of twelve years growth 
will thus yield to the value of 12/; every fecond year, on good land, more 
than the ex pence. 

For the better underftanding this fubjcdl I beg to refer the reader to an^ excel- 
lent and ufeful memoir on the fubjedt, by Mr. ProfcflTor Symonds, inferted in 
the Annals of Agriculture , vol. i. p. 207*. 

This is one of the (Economical pradtices of France, which well deferves imita- 
tion in England : not gathering leaves^ for I queftion whether it would anfwer the 

♦ See alfo Mem. de la Sec. Roy. a^Ag. de Paris. 1 785. Trimeftre fete. P. 22. 
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cxpence of labour, but cutting faggots in fummer inftcad of winter; drying'thcm 
like hay before binding, and then (lacking and thatching for feeding (heep. I 
made a ftack of them in 1789, but the two following winters were fo open and 
mild, that I could not experience the benefit. I (hall, however, make other 
trials on the pradice, for I have not the leaft doubt of its anfwering as well here 
as inlPrance. Leaves are very nouri(hing, but aftringent, and wholefome for 
(heep, and fuch (lores might be got at eafily when the ground is covered with 
fnow, to thegreat faving of hay. Confidering the immcnfity of leaves that fall 
to wade, in a woodland country, it is certainly an objedl that well deferves 
attention. 

Threjhing. 

Roussillon.—Languedoc— Through all the fouthern parts of this pro- 
vince, they tread out the corn with horfes and mules ; a man in the centre of 
the thre(hing floor, in the open air, drives them round, and other men fupply 
the floor, and clear away the ftraw. In fome converfation I had on this method, 
between Narbonne and Ni(rau, I was aflTured it was fiar preferable to the ufe of 
flails. That 24 mules or horfes, and 12 men, would depique, as they term it. 
150 fcptiers of wheat in a day. That fome farms produce 2000 fepticrs of corn > 
what would flails do for fuch a quantity ? I examined the wheat, and did not 
find it more damaged than with flails; but the climate is to be remembered, 
which makes the grain much harder than any with us. Seeing fome flails going 
alfo, I demanded the reafon, and was told that the mader would fometimes have 
particular parcels of ftraw thre(hed fo, to get the corn that was left in it, if he 
fufpedcd too much; at others the labourers defire to do it for themfelves, which 
is fometimes granted. , 

Dauphin?. — Loriol. — But Monf. Faujas de St. Fond has tried thre(hing 
the corn all at once with flails, and finds it much better than with horfes, &c. 

Monrejeau to Lann^Matfon. — The oats are all mown to the ftanding corn ; one 
woman follows each fcythe, gathers and lays them in gavels, ready to be bound 
afterwards in (heaves. 

Orange to Avignon.— Tht fame method of threfliing with horfes, &c. prevails 
here; and they ftack their ftraw very neatly, plaftcring at top with white 
clay, mixed with ftraw and water. 

V^ovE^cz.—LaTour d' Aigues.—?>tt\x\g a, large quantity of the Prefident's 
wheat fpread on cloths, for drying in the fun, and inquiring what it meant, I 
found it was wa(hed, as all is, of which* the beft bread is made ; owing, be- 
yond all doubt, to the mode of thre(hing, which renders it fo foul that this 
operation is ncce(rary. 

Vol. II. R CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

Of Tillage, and the Implements qf Hujbandry, in France^ 

"^OT an objed of the firft confcquence, but of too. much importance tabe 
"*^^ negledtcd by a farming traveller. In a climate in which the fun has power 
to burn up weeds, with only a fcratching of the foil, and in a territory where 
harfh, obftinate, churlifti clays are almoft unknown, perfedion of implements^ 
and great powers of tillage, are not fo neceflary as in the lefs favourable elimate 
and foil of England. 

Of the Tillage, and Laying of Lands. 

PicARDiB.—Ctf^/j.— Lands well and Araight ploughed ; three hor/es. 

MontreuiL^AM turn-wreft ploughs i which, from having two breafts, go alone 
almod as well as with holding ; I faw a man leave his plough to chat with the 
driver of a load of bark, and the five horfes went on and performed their work 
as well without as with him : the double breaft occalions the cutting double 
work. The man, while I held it for a bout, told me that his mafler expedted 
him to plough 30 meafures thrice m the fummer. 

Bernay.^^h pair of horfes^ 

Abbeville. — Very badly, with four afles or two horfes. Feed their affles witb 
hay and oats. 

Piquigny. — Women ploughing with a pair of horfes. 

Pays de Beauce.— Tijwry. — Do not give the firft ftirxing to their fallows 
until May. Plough well, ftraight, and clean. 

SoLOGNE. — La F^r//.~Plough their pbor fands all on three feet ridges ; and 
afTert that without them they fhould get no corn, as they preferve the fand from? 
plaftering in rains : this is an odd idea, as plaftering fuch (harp fand is ufiially a 
means of improvement; but (howers here certainly fall with much greater vio- 
lence than with us; their crops, however, are fo beggarly as to give no weight 
to their opinions. Their teams of horfes are kept out all the year, as they have 
the pafturage of the landlord's woods for them. What a barbarous fyftem I 
Plough an arpent a day with three. Plough alfo with fix oxen, and this 
in fand. 

To La Motte Beuvron. — Plough with eight bullocks, and on fand I Buck« 
wheat is given before winter, mixed with oatsj if alone, before it has had a 
fweat, it gives the cholic ; but afterwards, alone faf el y, 
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Nonan le F^/Vr.~For two years paft, chafF cut at the poft, of rye iVraw, 
mixed with buckwheat, for horfes, and found excellent : the fcarcity of forage 
alone drove them to this ufeful experiment. 

La Loge. ^^ThvoMgh, all.Sologne the land is ploughed on to the two-bout 
ridge of three-feet, and they never ftir it in any other way. 

Salbris. — Plough their fandy gravels with fix to eight oxen, that are pretty 
good, felling for 6 or 7 louis each. 

Berry.— ^^f/S;?. — Tillage all done with oxen, harnefled by the horns; a 
pair draw a plough; fome are not bigger than our Alderney cows; the furrow 
about four inches deep, but hardly to be called a furrow, fo irregularly and ill 
cut. They are now ploughing up oat ftubblcs for whieat ; an Englifliman can 
hardly conceive what work they make ; they give four of thefe wretched fccatch- 
ings for every crop. 

NpRMANDiE.—-^fr^^»rtf».— Wretched ploughs drawn by four oxen. 

Limousin.— Z/wcigf/.— Plough throughout the province with oxen or cows, 
harnefled by the horns. 

QuERCY.—P^//?rdy.— Walked from the road to a peafant at plough with two 
cows, about as big as Alderney 's ; it is not poflible for an EngliQi farmer to con- 
ceive how badly ; trenches 3^ or 4 inches broad, and two deep, were fcratched 
parallel to each other, and the earth driven afide by two mould boards, fome 
one way, fome another; no coulter to the plough : they do about an Englifh 
rood a day. A (him, where there are no ftones, and a Kenti(h nidget, where 
there are, would do the work much more efFedlually, and ten times as quickly. 
But their burning fun deftroys weeds better than fuch tillage. Their hoeing is 
excellent and effcdive, and to this their crops are more owing than to their 
ploughing. 

CauJJ'ade.—Th^ lands ploughed as (Iraight as in Suffolk ; all by oxen or cows. 

Languedoc. — Montauban. — Plough with oxen, without either reins or 
ciriver. 

TCouloufe to Sf. Lyce. — The ploughs better, the mould boards being larger. The 
fields are thrown into ftetches or flat lands. Ploughs are ox-hoeing the vines, 
each ox walking in an interval with a row between them, and yoked with a 
Aiding yoke, to vary the diftance from ox to ox, and baflcets at their mouths to 
preventthcir biting the vines. The rows at five feet, and the plants at two. ^ 

Bagneres de Luchon. — They ox-hoe the rows of their maiz. All oxen yoked 
by the horns. 

RoussiLLON.— jB^Z/fg^/r^^ to Perpignan. —Flough with mules yoked; alfo 
with afles in the fame way. Earth-boards of the ploughs arc to the left. 

P/tf.— Day's work of a man, his plough and team, 3 liv. 

R2 Languedoc. 
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Languedoc— iViir^e?;?//^.— Of many ploughs now going (July), mod are 
drawn by mules^ in yokes ; the plough beam faftcned to the centre of the yoke ; 
earth-board to the left* They plough welL 

Pezenas to Montpellier. — The oxen all yoked by the horns. Ploughing olive 
grounds with one horfe ; the plough of an odd conftrudion, the beam dividing 
and forming (hafts for the horfe. 

Bearn. — Pan toMoneins and Navareins. — All this country is ploughed with 
oxen that are good, and in good order. 

Gu I EN NE. — Agen to Atguillon. --^Xongh with very fine cream-coloured oxen, 
a pair to a plough. All draw by their horns. 

I'onneins. — A pair of very fine oxen plough a journal a day ; that meafure • 
contains 33,750 fquare feet, and is to the Englifli acre as 33 to 38. The plough 
beams ail faften to the yokes. 

T^o La Motte Landron. — They arc now (Auguft) ploughing for jaroucJbe and 
forage (by the laft is meant oats for foiling), and are very attentive in the order- 
ing and finiftiing their lands, and covering the feed ; breaking the clods with a 
wooden beetle and rake, fo that the high ridges are brought down in fuch a 
manner as to admit the fcythe, and at the fame time the furrows are kept open. 

Barfac. — They are now ox-hoeing their vines quite clean; and fee one piece 
of ofiers ox-hoed. 

PoiTou.— A pair of oxen without either driver or reins. 

Tquraine. — Mc?;?/^tf2;(?«.— Horfe-ploughs ; faddlcs on the horfes with a bar 
like a curricle, one from faddle to faddle, to which the beam of the plough at- 
taches. A bad plan, as by this means the horfe does not draw from his (boul- 
ders, where his ftrength and weight lie. 

Sologne. — C Aamlford. '^Tht poor fands of this country are laid on the three 
feet ridge of two-bouts, and rye and buckwheat fown on them ; the furrows 
are as wide as the ridges, and yield nothing but weeds. 

La Chapelle Z/jT^^/W.— -Plough with two horfes and no driver, yet the price 
perarpcnt is 5liv. 100 perch 22 feet. 

Isle of France.— Aft?/^/».— Plough into broad flat lands, and very flraight* 
Many ploughs with three horfes, one before a pair ; no driver. 

Liancourt. — In the general arrangement of their farms, they reckon three 
horfes to a plough, though they never ufe more than two at a timcj and a 
plough to 75 arpents {i\ acre), 25 of which are fallow ; and a common calcula- 
tion here is 1500 liv. rent per plough, which makes 20 liv. per arpent. Ihey 
never ufed oxen until the Duke of Liancourt introduced them from England. 

Paris to Villers Coterets.—ThQ whole way the lands are ploughed quite flat, 
with a turn-wreft wheel-plough, and much of the wheat is overflowed, for want 
of furrows to carry oflf the water from the late rains. 

PlCARDlE. 
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PiCARDiE.— L^ F^r^.— Four horfes in the ploughs, and no driver. 
5/. dentin to C amSray. -^Thirty -&vt horfes to a farm of 800 feptiers ; and' 
twenty horfes on one of 400. * The latter proportion is feventeen on 400 Elng- 
lifh acres. 

Flanders.— 5/. jimand.-^Thh feafon (November i, 1787) the wheat hcre,^ 
owing to the exceffive rains, is put in as badly as poflible. The loweft and 
wetted fields are perfcdly flat, and half of them, in parts, overflowed. Fur- 
rows are drawn, as marks for digging, which is doing, through all the country, 
with a narrow fpade, of 5 inches wide, and 8 long -, thefe furrows are from 6 
to 8 yards afunder, but done poorly, miferably crooked, and the whole un- 
fightly. 

Liile.— There is a minutia of labour and attention given to land in this coan- 
try, which muft, in the nature of things, refult from that over-population, 
which is found every where in France, on fmall properties. I favv mdny men 
and women hoeing up the land with great mattock-hoes, almofl: a foot fquare, 
with long handles j by which they are lifted high, that in the fall they may- 
cut 4 or 5 inches deep. They work by lines that mark out beds, 5 or 6 feel 
broad, along which other men dig out trenches, a full fpit deep, fpreading the 
earth over the beds. Wheat feed is then fown, and covered by a man's drawing 
a wooden harrow over it : another follows with a hoe, to cut clods, and level 
inequalities. I calculated, in my mind, what this would coft me in SuflFolk, 
and I made it amount to 3!. los. per Englifh acre. Such operofe methods are 
not in praiftice here, becaufe the labour which comes to market is cheap, fince 
fuch labour, like every thing elfe in Flanders, is what is commonly called dear : 
it fprings alone from the population that is attached to the pofleflion of land in 
property ; and is, relative to any other country, a fyftem of trifling ; a wafle of 
labour, not greatly better than picking ftraws. Perhaps it is owing to this over- 
population of the fields, that Flanders, with the richeft foil in Europe, cannot 
feed her own towns, but is forced to import large quantities of wheat from Ar- 
tois and Picardie, where large farms enable thofe provinces to fpare to the wants 
of their more fubdivided neighbour. 

About four or five miles from Lille begins another method of laying their 
lands; it is that of ploughing tliem up, in very broad high arched beds, of all 
breadths, from four rods to ten or twelve.' When inclofures are fmall, a whole 
one is formed into but one land> and in larger fields, there is a drain left at 
every parting furrow, which is either planted with a row of alders or willows, 
or dug into a trench and laid to grafs. In a land ten or twelve rod wide, the 
centres may rife four or five feet higher than the bottoms of the farrows; the 
floj»cs on each fide very gentle and regular; and fo equal, that all water is 
eiFedually drained off. I difcourfed with fomc farmers on this method, ftating 
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dbjedions and Tiearing their anfwcrs. They infift, that no other method of 
laying land dry, is fo cfFedlive, cheap, durable, or commodious. That all the 
methods I mentioned, arc known and pradifcd in fome part or other of Flan- 
ders, but that all the beft hufbandmcn have one opinion, are united in thinking 
tills mode fuperior to all others. That planting alders or willows (wfiich are 
always kept low, by conftant cuttings), or having grafs in the furrows, are not 
ncceflary parts of the fyftcm, and that the furrows, in a few years after throw- 
ing up the lands, are as good as the reft of the field. The neatnefs and regu- 
larity with which the fyftem is executed, is extraordinary; the borders, head- 
lands, and fides of fields, are fo dug away, that a fmall one has the form of a 
feather-bed, the feathers of which are driven towards the middle. I never faw 
this fyftem fo well executed as here, though I have known it copied in Eng- 
land ; not in the highlands of many of our counties, which are, on comparifon, 
a barbarous method, but^in the pradlice of a few individuals who had feen the 
ciFedl in Flanders. 

Armentieres. — Paflling this towp, meet with another exertion of induftry, that 
deferves attention. Many ftubbles were ploughed into beds eight or ten feet 
wide, and the furrows digging out, and the earth fpreading on the beds. I fup- 
pofed this was for wheat, but, on inquiry, found that thefe fields were intended 
for beans. They leave the land, thus prepared, till March, and then plants 
without further tillage. As fpring tillage is thus avoided on wet land, the fyf- 
tem muft be admitted to be excellent. 

Mont Cajjel to Berg^-^Thc lands not raifed fo high as thofe above-defcribed, 
nor with equal fkill or attention, and this wet feafon (November) fliews the 
confcquence of itj they cannot get on to their lands to fow wheat, but moft of 
the high lands are fown, and fome of them green. 

Artois. — Ltllers to Bethune. — The lands broad and arched; but gently. 
From Ardres to Bethune, all the way, the greateft attention to plough the land 
the moment the corn is carried, yet much is now uncut and ripe. 

To Arras.— They are now (Auguft 8,) ploughing the ftubbles of fuch corn as 
is carried, with one horfe, that walks, not in the furrow, but on the unploughed 
land, by the fide of it : the plough beam very fliort, with a foot; no coulter; a 
well-ourved breaft and throat; but too wide in the heel : ftir fhallow, and do not 
make good work ; do about a meafure a day. 

Norman D I E.—i?^«^^«. — All the harrowing is done in this country by men 
leading many horfes. I faw one man leading feven horfes, each drawing a har- 
row: the horfes are tied one behind another, obliquely, fo as to be out of danger 
of the harrows. 

Bretagne.-^JR^w;?^^.— Plough with four horfes and a driver; or two horfes 
and two oxen. 

Vannes. 
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f^annes.^Tht common plough team, two oxen ; always harncflcd by the 
horns,, and a little horfe, a mere poney, before them; if no horfe, the oxen are 
kd by a woman. They ufe aukward, ill made, but light, wheel-ploughs. 

Jluvergnac. '^Tht formers (metayers) have here the Effex cuftom of digging 
away the borders and margins of all arable fields, and carrying them on to the 
knd, which they pradlifc very exadly, as it is done in that county. 

Anjou. — Migmame.'^They plough deeper, in common, than ever I faw in 
atiy part of either England or France ; eight or nine, and even ten inches deep ; 
ufing fix or eight good oxen of the Poitou breed ; but it is done, in one refpeft, 
badly,~their depth obliges them to carry a furrow a foot wide, yet their (hare 
is not fix inches ; and they do every thing on four- feet ridge-work. The great 
ftrength of the team is moft wanted for the roots of the fern, whic6 are now 
lying about the land in heaps. 

La Flecbe to Le Mans. — They are now ploughing iand land, very flowly, 
with four bullocks and two horfes. Prepofterous ! • 

NoRMANDiE.— Bwaww^/.— Two buUpcks and two horfes, to draw thirty 
bufbels of dung. 

^0 ^Af/ff^».— Plough with four or fix bullocks, or horfes, and a driver. 

-B^r«^.— Wheel-ploughs, with two horfes, and no driver. The rich loams 
here are on broad lands, very well arched. 

7V?<fj.— Wheel-ploughs i three horfes, and no driver. 

To Dieppe. — Ditto ; well ploughed, flat, and deep. 

BkiE. -^Neuf Moutier. '^Monf. Gibert, a confiderable farmer and proprietor, 
keeps fifteen horfes for jooarpents of rich loamy clay (375 acres Englifli). 

Ch AMPAGNE— Ci6tf/9»j to Ov^.— Plough with one horse. 

To St. Meneioul J. --^Plough with four horfes, without a driver; turn-wreft 
ploughs. 

Lorraine. — Mars-^la^Tour to iW!?/^;.— Fallows dupged, after ploughing with 
fix horfes (July). 

Luneville ta Blamont. — Broad lands, and fome arched, but no water-cuts, 
confequently the crops much damaged, whenever rain fells. Plough with four, 
fix, and eight horfes,. cows, and oxen; all mixed fometimes. I have ktn 
women holding the plough, and a boy driving: wheels, but not turn-wreft. 

Alsace.— iS^i*i;^r»^ to- ff^i/teim.^Htre is a remarkable cuftom, of both 
waggons and ploughs being driven^by poftillions. 

To Strajiourg. '^Tht lands broad and arched, as in Flanders. 

To Scheleftat.^^Th^ fame lands on the flat rich vale. 

Colmar to Ifenheim. — Oxen here improve much on the preceding 'country: 
they are harncflcd by the horns, drawing fingly in lines, and alfo mixed with 
horfes. 

To 
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To Bg^r/,— Plough with a pair of oxen, without line or driver. Arched 
broad lands. 

BouRGOGNE.— D(/(7». — Plough with fix horfes. 

Bourbon^Lancy. — Plough with fix oxen, that draw by the horns. A level 
country; a fandy gravel. 

BouRBONNois.— Ci&jvtf«wj.— All the arable thrown into one-bout ridges, 
about fixteen inches broad. 

AuvERGNE. — Riom to C/ermont. -^Plough with a pair of oxen. 

Clermont to J^/W.— Ploughing with oxen only; fome of them good; all 
draw by the horns. 

Fix to Le Puy. — Miferable ploughing ; the plough has one long handle ^ and 
the man holds a long light pole in the other hand for a goad : a pair of little 
oxen. 

DAVPnu^E.—Monte/imart. — Plough with two mules. 

There is no part of England where lands are laid fo neatly as in Flanders ; but 
the French have no other province that partakes of this perfeftion j AUace is in 
a fimilar fyftem, but not fo well executed. In general, the tillage of the king- 
dom is mofl miferably performed ; and many of the provinces are, in this refpedt, 
fo backward, that, to Englifh eyes, they appear to be pitiably conducted. 

The principal queftion that arifcs upon tillage is the comparative advantage of 
ufing horfes or oxen. Both have had their advocates. The principal opponents 
to oxen were the oeconomiftes, that fanciful fedt, of very worthy and ingenious 
men, who, from their chambers at Paris and Verfailles, offered opinions upon 
every part of the farmer's bufincfs. They divided the arable lands of France 
into thofe managed in the great and little culture : in the former, the tillage 
done with horfes, and in the latter, with oxen; and as Flanders, Picardie, 
Normandie, &c. where horfes were in ufe, being alfo let at money rent, tho(e 
provinces were neceflarily more at their eafe than Sologne, Berry, Limoufin, 
and others in the hands of metayers. This comparifon is often made in the 
writings of the oeconomiftes, and abundantly more ftrefs laid on the nature of 
the team than it deferves ; they gave many calculations to (how, that horfes were 
more advantageous, but all founded on falfe data; for they allowed only 
two horfes to a plough, but folir or fix oxen, forgetting that in Guienne, 
Quercy, part of Languedoc, &c. a pair of oxen plough as well as any pair of 
horfes; an omiflion this the more extraordinary, becaufc thofe provinces are 
among the beft cultivated in France : the diftridt of the Garonne is like a garden, 
and the oxen, large, vigorous, beautiful, and in fine order, the very contrary of 
the miferable half ftarved beads, defcribed by the Marquis de Mirabeau, Monf. 
^Du Pont, Du Quefnay, and other oeconomiftes. The comparifon has been made 
in England with great accuracy; and the opinion now is, that oxen are the moft 
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beneficial and the mod profitable, and that a pair of good oxen will plough as 
much in a day as a pair, of good horfes. The other oeconomical points of the 
comparifon are all in favour of oxen. 

But though the fuperiority, both in faving to the farmer, and in national "be* 
nefit, is clearly in favour of oxen, yet there want improvements to be tpzde in 
training and working them. Some flep well, and move with as much freedom 
and activity, on a walk, as horfes, but this is not the cafe with the generality j 
they are trained to go too flowly, and demand, for light warky more hours than 
horfes. This is certainly owing to negligence and idlenefs of workmen and 
farming fervants, for I am well perfuaded, from circumftances I have remarked 
in them, that they are capable of great adtivity and quick motion. I have had 
them of a large fize, which have taken leaps that no horfe in .the world would 
attempt, a proof not of adtivity only, but of great mufcular flrength. 

Accuftoming them to more fpeed,- even to a trot of five or fix miles an hour, 
is certainly as pradlicable, in the cool climates of Europe, as it can be in the 
burning ones of Afia. The fadl that they draw coaches at that rate, in the Eaft 
Indies, feems to have been long afcertained. The Targuzinian Tartars ride on 
their oxen* : th'e Nogayan Tartars, of Koundour, do the fame-f : MandelfloeJ 
rode on an ox part of the way from Agra to Dehli, that carried him feven 
leagues in four hours : in Kachemire they faddle, bridle, (hoe, and ride them 
as faft as horfes|| ; they alfo draw their coaches : at Surat, in riding them, they 
take care their horns are not more than one foot long, to avoid being ftruck when 
flies bite; they never fhoe them but in rough places : in the caravan from that 
city, they carry 300 to 350 lb. § : a camel carries 90c to 1000 Ib.^ : but in a late 
account, of great authenticity, 500 and 600 lb. is mentioned as the common load 
of a camel in crofling the Arabian deferts** : the hackrees, a fort of coach, is 
drawn in Indoftan by oxen; which, when well trained and managed, will main- 
tain their rate againft horfes at full trot ; thofe of Guzerat and Cambray are as 
large as Lincoln beafts, and white ft : the oxen that are rode in Formofa, go 
as well and as expeditioufly as. the beft horfes, by being trained young J J : the 
Hottentots train oxen to gallop and even run down an elk §§. 

Iffuch quicknefs of movement could be given to the oxen of France and 
England, it would be a very confidcrable objedt, for it would get over the 
principal objedtion to them, and would at the fame time render them applicable 
to a great variety of ufes, to which at prefcnt they are never put. 

^Jfirandt lieu Harris* Voyages^ vol. ii. p. 936. f -^^ » ^« Account of all the Nations which 

compofe that Empire. 8vo. 1780. vol. ii. p. 85. % Harris^ vol. i. p. 764. J lb. p. 814. and 

Le Blanc's Travels^ p. 54. § Harrisj vol. i. p. 827. f /*. vol. ii. p. 883. •• Phil. Tranf. 
vol. Ixxxi. part 2. p. 136. ft GroJeU Voyage to the Eaft Indies^ p. 249. %% Grozier's General 

Dejcription of China. 8vo. voU i* p. 226, §§ Sparman*s Cape tfGood HopCj 410. vpL i. p. 230. 
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Of the Implements of Hujbandry. 

RiCARDiE.— The harrow teeth of wood, all the way from Calais to Cler- 
mont, Turn-wrcft ploughs, and bad. 

SoLOGNE.— The ploughs have all a broad double finned fliare, and double 
mould-boards, with wheels ; the whole ill conftrudled. 

Berry. — The plough very ill made; it has two fcraps of fomething like 
mould-boards, and a long ground-reft, at the end of which is an iron ftiare, four 
inches wide, fomething like the fhim which they ufe in Kent for earthing up 
beans : a hole for a coulter, but I faw none ufed. Nothing can be worfe than 
its work. They have alfo turn-wreft ploughs, fomething like thofe of Kent, 
tut bad. Beyond Argenton, the beam of the plough faftens to the yoke of the 
oxen; the plough has a chiiTel-reft and point, and no other mould-board than 
two fmall flicks, ftuck in it, with a circularly bent one behind j thefe ftick$ 
anfwercd the purpofeof two mould-boards, but very badly j the handles {q low, 
that the body of the ploughman is in a bent pofition to hold them. 

Limousin. — The ploughs which I faw near St. George, &c. have one 
mould-board on the left fide; the (hare long, and i^ inch broad; the beam 
reaches to the yoke, and confequently faves traices. They plough better thaii 
in La Marche. 

QuERCY. — The fame long beams to ploughs that reach to the yoke ; have 
two very bad mould-boards ; the (hare long and narrow, with no coulter; but 
the land exccflively ftoney. 

LAi^GVEDOc.^^MontauAan to Touloufe. — The plough much better than 
many I have feen.in France; it has a broad coulter, and a (hort nofed (hare; 
one mould-board, and that to the left; the plough beam, like many others, fixes 
to the ox-yoke. 

To Noe. — Meet waggons for the firft time ; the wheels (hod with wood, that 
is, wood upon wood. The oxen all cloathed with linen againft the flies, one 
tape under the tail and another round the neck. The price of thefe waggons 
new is 60 liv. (2I. 12s. 6d.) ; they carry, with a pair of oxen, two cafks of wine, 
containing 4 barriques, which is 20 quintals, or about a ton Englifh. Some 
pairs of oxen will draw 40 quintals. 

GuiKNNE.— Tipw/z^/z/j-.— The ploughs have very long hollow or fluted mould- 
boards, for lifting the furrow, in order to make (harp high two-bout ridges. 

Angoumois. — Barbefieux. — Wheel-ploughs. 

Isle de France.— il/i?A^«.— Large heavy wheel-ploughs, with breads as 
wide and thick in the throat, as the heel is broad ; muft go very heavy for 
thehorfes. 

C(?w>w^^^^«— Wheel-ploughs drawn by a pair of horfes. 
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Dugny.^One of the beft implements I faw in France, was the chaff-cutter 

of Monf. Crette de Paleucl; it confifted of two cylinders, with edges that 
worked into the vacancies of each other, and, fucking in the ft raw delivered very 
rapidly, cut it into coarfe chaff,- one man fed the machine, by fpreading the 
ftraw on an inclined plane; and a boy drove a fingle horfe, which turned the 
^ machine. A tolerable mechanic, improving on the idea,- would produce a much 
more powerful cutter than any yet invented. 

Flanders. — L///?.— Many waggons loaded with chalk ftones, &c. with the 
principal part of the load laid on the hind wheels, and a very fmall portion on 
the fore ones; a good fenfe that reproaches our barbarians in England. 

Artois. — The (hort fcythe which they ufe through this province, and all 
over Flanders, is one of the moft ufeful implements that can be feen : they call 
it t\\t pique: it is much like the reprefentation given by Mr. Walker in the 
Annals of Agriculture; only the handle here is much (horter : a man cuts an 
arpent a day in general with it, and fometimes more ; he cuts and rolls into 
bottes an arpent of vetches (called here, mixed with oats, dravin) ; and he cuts 
an arpent of any fort of white corn, others following to bind with ftraw bands, 
made at home. This is a moft oeconomical fyftem. The ftiort handle of the 
pique is made to reft againft the elbow; he holds it with the right hand only, 
or rather hand and arm ; and in his left he has a ftick, with a hook at the end of 
it, with which he draws or holds the corn in the right pofition to receive the 
ftroke. They ufeicythcs and cradles alfo for fome works. 

S/. Ow£T-«That the pique is much eafier to work than a fcythe, appears from 
women and even girls cutting ftout crops of tares with it. They give 457! per 
meafurc of oats for cutting, with the pique, and a man does th-ree-fourths per day. 
NoRMANDiE. — Harjleur. — I noticed here, what I may have often pafTed, per- 
haps, v^ithout feeing it, a pierced roller behind, and before a cart, which turns in 
the frame, or in the ladders, by which means a load is corded with a fmall hand- 
fpike, almolt in a moment; I have known fomething like it in the ladders of 
carts in England, but forget where; here they let down a cart behind, by raif- 
ing the (hafts in the air, fet it againft a cafk, and wind the calk on 'to the cart, 
by means of the fore-roller, eafily and commodioufly. 

^vrancbes. '^Sc^'fdind i& drawn in this country in carts, by a hrrfe in the 
iliafts, and another to lead, with two or three oxen between, and all in a line. 
About Carentan they attacli the rope, by which they draw, to the yokes of the 
oxen, confequently the horfe draws* them down to the line of his own draught ; 
and their.ropc to.thc top)of thcpole between the two thillers (when they are 
two), confequently all draw the thill-horfes down. A team of five, thus bar- 
nefted, does not draw more than from 20 to 24 bufliels of fca-fand : the horfes 
arc, however, poor fmall things 5 and no wonder, from the number of mifcrable 
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garran (poney) ftallions that infeft every ftable you enter. The oxen are better, 
but not large. 

Bretagne.— /^^r^^/^j.— They are now working their ridges, of three and 
four feet acrofs, with a great timber triangular machine, drawn by oxen, to 
anfwer the treble purpofes of harrowing, rolling, and levelling. 

Isle DE France. — Brie— iVi7«^/V.— Wheel-ploughs, and very good, ex- 
cept fingly the breadth, which is i6 or i8 inches, and in narrow lands lofes a 
fourth 5 it only wants to be taken in narrower, and left with the Ihare projeft- 
ing more from the throat. 

Champagne.— iWi/r^w//.— Bad turn-wreft ploughs ; but have the Brie one, 
which they prefer when there are root weeds to cut. 

. Rbeims. — Very light ploughs, with a broad fhare, and one earth-board, but ill 
fet on ; it has wheels on the beam, which is little more than a ftick. Women 
are ploughing. 

To Cbalons.—M^tij rollers every where; an implement very uncommon ia 
France. 

St. Menehould to Verdun. — Wheel ploughs that are not turn-wrefts, with well 
turned mould-boards. This is among the befl ploughs I have feen in France. 

Lorraine. — Mari^la-^Tour to Metz.^^Brozd (hare and good, but too wide at 
the heel J wheels. 

Pont-a-Moufon to iVj^ry.— Here, for the firft time, I met with waggons of a 
peculiar flrudture, the fore wheels are within four inches as high as the hind 
ones, and are high enough to enable one horfe, for none are drawn by ntiore, 
to convey 800 lb. to 1000 lb. Ploughs fo wide at the heel, that they are drawn 
by eight horfes. 

Alsace.— All through the part of Alface, which I have feen, they ufc 
ploughs with low wheels ; the (hare round and broad, and as wide on the land 
fide as on that of the furrow, which is very erroneous, for they are not turn- 
wrefts, but with fixed breafts, turning the furrow to the left. ' 

Bourbonnois. — Afo«//«j.— The common plough a turn-wreft one; but 
they have another for ftirring, called areoUy without an earth-board. 

Auvergne. — JJ^i/W.— The plough only opens a (light furrow, into whick 
the earth falls again, and buries nothing, and without a hot fun would kill 
nothing; the (hare a chi(rel point, one inch wide at one end, and three inches 
at the other end for ftoney land, or for that which is free, turning it occafionally 
end for end. An earth-board on each fide, but not more than four inches high. 

Upon the implements in general, I may obferve, that they will in all coun- 
tries be proportioned to the wealth of the farmers. There is nothing in the 
kingdom comparable to those which we fee in every part of England, 4/vhere thc^ 
implements of hu(bandry are carried to a perfedion of which one (ces nothing 
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in any other country that I have viewed. The right form and powers of all 
inftrumentSy ufed in agriculture, Qepending very much on the application of 
mechanical principles, were proper objeds for the attention of thofe fcientific 
men that compofe academies ; I do not know, however, that they have done 
any thing in this refpedt in agriculture, though fuch great exertions have been 
made in manufactures and fhip-building. At one period, the ingenuity of me- 
chanical genius in France was employed on agricultural tools ; and then, as aa 
ill ftar would govern, nothing was thought of but drill-ploughs aad horfe-hoes. 
Fortunately all invented were abfolutely good for nothing, which threw fuch a 
difcouragement on the pradice, that the folly was but of fhort duration ; had 
they been better it would have lafted longer, and would have done fo much the 
more mifchief ; for the drill hufbandry, at its beft efforts, is fitter to amufe very 
ingenious gentlemen, who aim at great products without attending to expences^ 
than to become the fleady ftaple pradlice of a kingdom, in the hands of men who 
cannot eafily underftand refinements; and if they could underftand, could much 
lefs afiford them. Adopting beneficial courfes of crops, that will allow a great 
increafe of cattle and £beep ; draining, irrigating, manuring ; fuc& objeds are 
applicable to common ^rmers, little and great ; but the refinement of drilling, 
applicable but to certain crops and certain foils, is not adapted to the mafs of huf- 
bandmen, by whofe more plain exertions mankind mud be content to be fed. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Of Manures and Manuring in France. 

P1CARDIE.— T^HROUGHOUT this province, moft of the way from Calais 
to Clermont, the dung is now (May) carried out and ploughed 
in upon the i&llows ; it is in a long ftrawy (late, and not one-fifth part rotten ; 
nor half of it ploughed in. 

Pays i>b Beauce.— TJ?«ry.— Many pits of white marl in this rich plain of 
Beauce, quite to Orleans ; the fine loam four or five feet deep on it. They ipread 
it on their lands, but the quantity very fmall i nor did I fee any figns of old pits. 

SoLOGNE.— Iitf Matte Beuvron.^Tht rye-flubbles are (May) collected in 
heaps on the land, having been left fo all winter, to prepare it for rotting for 
manure. Surely they might find a better way of doing it ; houfing their iheep, 
as they do^ at noon as well as night. 
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Limousin.— C^rfA. — Collecfl leaves to make manure with. 

Languedoc. — Nifmes to ^ij/hc-^ln cultivating waftes, or old neglcdled 
pieces, they pare and burn ; alfo colledl turfs and clods in heaps, on faggots of 
box-wood, which they burn. 

Lann^M aifon to Bagnere de Bigorre.^^Cut from their waftes, much fern, 
which they fpread on their cultivated lands, and, fetting fire to it, find the afhes 
equal to a dunging. They alfo cart much to their ftables and farm-yards, to 
make dung with. 

Gascogne.— iS/. Palais to Anfpan. — Pafs three orfourlime^kilns, which, my 
guide afifures me, arc employed in burning for manure, to improve the wades 
that abound fo much in this country ; and I faw feveral heaps near houfcs^ 
without any fings of building going forward. 

A general practice through thefe mountains, and almoft to Bayonne, is that 
of manuring for raves ^ with the aflies of burnt ftraw. I obfervcd feveral fields 
quite black ; and, demanding what it was, my guide told me of this common 
pradtice here \ afterwards I faw them ftrewing ftraw thickly over land, part of 
which had been already burnt on. They do this on a wheat-ftubble ^ but not 
thinking that ftubble enough is left, they add much wheat-ftraw, and, ietting 
fire to it, burn the weeds as well as the ftraw, and clean as well as manure the 
land. Wjth fuch quantities of fern on all their extenfivc waftes, I afked why 
they did not burn that, and keep their ftraw? The reply was, that fern makes 
much better dung than ftraw, fo they burn the ftraw in preference. As foon 
as the operation is over, they plough the land, 4ind harrow it in rave feed. One 
large field, thus treated, I faw ploughing for that crop. They" both hoc and 
band-weed the raves, and have them fometimes very large ; many as big as a 
man's head. Ufe them for oxen. 

Fleurcmge to Lettoure.— Chop their ftubbles axadtly as in Suffolk, driving it on 
with their foot : they gather it for making manure. 

Tou R A I N E .—St. Maure.-^Hcrt we found a greater exertion in h ufbandry than 
is commonly found in France, that of marling. We faw feveral large heaps of 
white marl, and at one of them four or five carts at work, each with three 
horfcs. It IS found almoft every where under the country, at the depth of three 
to five feet ; the foil on which they lay it, is a good loam '5 adhcfive^ but not 
clay. They draw it up by buckets, which is a Angular pra<5tice for fuch flight 
depths. The marl is in fome pits white, in others yellowifti, which is reckoned 
the beft; it is very foft and fat to the touch. They fpread twelve cart loads per 
arpent, of 100 c/jaw^, each 25 feet fquare, 62,500 feet, or mor&than an acre 
and half; and ic lafts good about 24 years. The landlords, on Icafes of nine 
years, pay the digging, and the tenants the carting. Of the yellowiQi fort they 
do not fpread quite fo much as the white. The fame account was given at 
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Montbazon ^ they fpread it on the fallows, after two ploughings ; and having 
ploughed in the niarl, manure it with dung, and fow wheat. Make compods 
alfo of marl and dung mixed. 

Orleans to Petiviers. — Under the greater part of this country there is a bed of 
imperfect marl, which is over the calcarious ftone of which the roads are made. 
The farmers fpread this marl on their lands, at the rate of 10 tomberaux per 
arpent, which lafts twelve years ; feme, better than the reft, has been known 
to laft thirty years. 

Isle de France. — Liancourt. — Within two leagues of Liancourt, there is 
a navigation from Paris, but no idea, in any part of the country, of bringing 
manures J no wonder; for they carry flour thither by land carriage; even the 
millers, who fend it regularly, do the fame. 

SoissoNois.— Zitf F^r^.— A vaft excavation made in a hill, by digging and 
burning pati^for manure : great heaps of the a(hes now here. The price the 
farmers give is 22/ per meafure, that holds 60 lb. of wheat, fifteen of which 
they fpread upon an arpent. The cfFedt is very great on all kinds of plants. 
This peat is unlike any I have fecn, refembling an imperfed coal ; and the 
being found, not on a plain, but on hills, for I faw feveral, and all equally on 
elevations, diftinguifti it remarkably from the peats of England. The mine of 
this hill is nearly exhaufted, as the common red loam of the country now ap- 
pears nearly all around it. 

Flanders. — Ltlle^ — See many loads of urine and night-foil carrying into 
the country, by the farmers, for manuring their lands with. It is loaded in 
cafks: each waggon carries 10 tonneaux of about half an hogfhead Englifti. 
They lay from fixteen to twenty upon a quartier of land, at the expence of 
7 liv. : ufe it for cole-feed, wheat, flax, &c. and find it equally excellent for 
all forts of crops. 

Armontieres to MontcaffeL — Holes are dug in the fides and corners of many 
fields, for receiving the urine and night-foil, which is brought from every town, 
in cafks, and kept againft the feaion when it is wanted. Some have fmall 
roofs built over, to exclude the fun, wind, and rain ; and others covered with 
draw. The ilaoft corre<a and never-ceafing attention with which they procure 
and ufe this manure, deferves the greateft commendation. 

To Berg. — A good deal of land chalked as well as dunged, and ready for 
wheat. The chalk is in large hard lumps, but broken and fpread moft curi- 
oufly ; more evenly than ever I beheld any thing fimilar in England ; where 
the rough and unequal manner in which marl is rather tumbled than fpread 
over the ground, is a reproach even to our beft farmers, who permit thofe la- 
bourers, whofe families are fupported by poor-rates, to execute their work in 
that manner, to earn ten (hillings a week inflead of eight. 

NORMANDIE. 
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Nor MAN DIE. —Throughout the part of this province which I have fccn, 
they gather their wheat-ftubbles, and even bundle it in (heaves : they chop it 
with an inftrument fomething like a crooked fey the, fixed at the end of a handle 
of fix or feven feet long i but do it much (lower than in England, with a com- 
mon fcythe. 

I/igny.^Htre, for the firft time in France, I (aw compofts of dung and 
earth made. 

Carentan. — Ufe fea-fand for manuring their paftures, fpreading twenty loadtf 
per verg^, each load twelve to fixteen Englifh bufhels. The wr^/ equals 96 
Englifh perches. Mix it alfo with dung. 

To Coutances. ^^M^Ltiuring with fea-fand continues hither. 

j4vranc/jes.— And hither; they have banked out half the river, which is a 
fmall arm of the fea, in order to build a bridge ; and the countrymen are dig- 
ging out the blue fea-mud, and carrying it away to confiderable diftances. 

Bretagne.— D^/ /e? C^mAourg. -^Whtat'Auhhlcs gathered carefully; and 
a great deal of fern cut now (September i), and in heaps. 

Hed^.'^From entering Bretagne, paring and burning every where pradifed, 
but the heaps too large and too much burnt. 

Rennes.^— The farmers and gardeners buy the town dung, at 4 liv. the load. 

Belle-IJle to MorJaix.-^Tht rough land of this country is reckoned to find 
fuel and manure : one of the reafons for almoft the whole of it being in fuch a 
rough favage ftate. They have an execrable cuftom, well adapted to perpetuate 
their defcrts, that of burning parts for a(hes, to carry to their good land. 

Mor/aix. —Hc2Lps of fhell fand on lays, ready to fprcad for fowing wheat; the 
lame huibandry is pradtifed on our oppofite coaft, in Cornwall. 

To Breji.-^h moft excellent cuftom of going round all the inclofures with an 
inftrument between a fcythe and a wood-hook, for cutting up all grafs, weeds, 
and rubbifh, on the banks and in the ditches, leaving them in heaps, and then 
carting them away for making litter and dung ; a prafticc that cannot be too 
much commended. 

Chateaulin.-^Vznng and burning, the origin of all the culture there is in 
Bretagne ; and the ruin of the province at the fame time. They pare 2^ and 
3 inches deep ; and having exhaufted the aftied by three or four crops, leave it to 
weed? for twenty years before it is fit to burn again. 

^/>^/)^rA?y.— There is here a moft lingular hufbandry, of which I never iaw 
any traces before. It is to pare the rough land, and not to burn, but to pile it 
up in heaps regularly fquare, of about 25 or 30 cubical yards in each, and about 
four of them to an acre ; they are fquared up very neatly, and then the field is left 
for fome time, to cover itfelf with a new herbage, which is free from furze and 
broom, but not quite fo from fern ; after a time, the heaps being rotten, they 
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zf6 carted and fpread, and the land cultivated. Sometimes they cultivate the 
land before they are fpread, as I (aw fome in pieces of buckwheat. Paring and 
burning is alio pradifed. This method is inferior to burning; it does not 
equally deftroy grubs, vermin, and weeds ; and the double carting is a con-- 
iiderable expenfe. 

Fannes.'^Thek heaps formed in the fpring, and many will be fpread this year 
for rye. Here they confift of three-fourths or feven-eights of turf, pared off 
from every hole and corner from commons and bad fields, and carried to the 
good ones ; and if this execrable practice is of any antiquity, it will account for 
the barren and wretched ftate of the country. Every poor field is made good 
for nothing, and the good one cropped, in confequence, till it isalmoft as bad. 
Thefe heaps continue about Vannes in amazing quantities. 

AKjov.'^Migniame.'-^Thc common manuring, ten loads of dung, each 
3000 lb ; but not more than four of Angers dung, night-foil, aflies, &c. 

Maine.-^X^ Mjw.— Marl is here ufed ; loo pipes are laid on a journal. 

NoRMANoiB.—^//f»f^;}.— Fallows all dunged, with fquare lumps of dung, 
quite black, as if cafl in a mould; and very thinly, not more than fix or feven 
loads an acre. 

JLg^»w/(f.— Marl employed here; or rather a hardifh impcrfedt chalk-ftone; ^ 

drawn up in buckets; it lads twenty years. Stubbles cut clofe and hotted. 

Bernay to Elbatf.—MzxX. 

Roue ft. ^^MonC. Scannegatty, Profcflbr of Phyficks in the Royal Society of 
Agriculture here, having obferved, that, in calcining gypfum, it was apt, for 
various ufes, to be unequally burnt, part being partially reduced to lime, and 
the reft not fufficiently calcined, invented a furnace for the more equal diftribu- 
tion of the heat ; a vault pierced for the fuel, with a long channel beneath,' for 
conveying air, and a door to the mouth of the furnace ; at top, various holes, 
by way of cbimnies, for the fmoak to iiTue, and which he clofes alternately. 
He knows when the gypfum is fufficiently calcined, by applying a cold bright 
iron to thefe holes 5 it is infufficiently done while any humidity rifes. 

La Rode Guyon. — Elm leaves are found to make good dung, but not oak 
ones ; the latter take three years to rot fufficiently. 

Isle de France.— Ntf«^/j%— There are afs-men, who take marling to do 
for the farmers, at 18 liv. per arpent (to Englifli acre as 32 to 38). Monf. De 
Guerchy, after water in a pond, nine crops of oats, and all good. 

To Jlf««x.— Long dung fpread and fpreading now (July 2), for wheat next 
year. 

JV^^M?«//>r.— Manure their rich clays with the white marl found under them; 

which has the appearance of confolidated pafte. They fallow for wheat, and 

manure the fallows in June, with long dung almoft in the ftate of ftraw ; a roe- 
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thdd they contend warmly fbrj thinking that a greater degree of putrefaftioit 
would be lofs of quantity and virtue. But there is a circumftance which feemt 
in fadk much to condemn this method s it is, that while the wheat crops are to 
be r^ked among the fineft in France, and would indeed make a capital figure 
in England, the oats and barley are wretched, indeed (foil confidered) below 
contempt. Does not this feem to prove, that the expofition of the manure, 
through the year of £illow, to the fun, exhaufts it to the amount of the benefit 
which one crop would receive from it, and that the wheat has it at fecond hand, 
tad the fpring corn at the third. 

Alsace.— S/nj^wfjr.—Gypfum ufed as a manure for clover with fuccefs ; 
does bed on clayey lands ; there are mills for pounding it. It is (aid to laft: good 
for fpme time ; 2 or 3 boiffeau, of 30 lb wheat per arpent of 24,000 feet between 
two and three buihels per Englifli acre). If a quantity is ufed, it fpoils the land. 
What myfteries are thefe about this manure I 
£^/^/.— Manure with blue marl. 

7b ^•— The dunghills here are the nested fpedtacles I have any where feen ; 
the walls of them are twifted bands of ftrow, clofe and regular as a bee-hive, 
and fome are covered at top with leaves and branches of trees to exclude the fun. 
Admirable ! Deferving univerfal imitation. 

Dauphinb.— Zr^/w/.— Box, in this country, is cut on the mountains for 
manuring vines, by burying it frefh at their roots. For mulberries alio it is ex- 
cellent. Three trees were planted at the fame time, and in the iame foil, one 
with box, and the other without, and there is now no comparifon betweea 
them. 

M. Foujas de St. Fond has tried gypfum, on a large fcale, on fandy land, fcr 
iainfoin, with great fuccefs. 

Provence.— StfA?»./^ St. Cjwtf/.— Dead olive branches and cuttings, arc 
piled up with clods and rubbiOi for burning, as in Catalonia. 

TouriTAigues. — Paring and burning is pradtifed every where; and, as in Ire- 
land, in corners, holes, waftes, and even ditches, to make heaps of nuinure for 
their cultivated lands. They are now (September) burning every where. The 
common opinion is very much againft it ; but the Prefident remarks, that it has 
been praftifed here uninterruptedly, probably, for 2000 years, yet the land is no 
worfe than it has always been. 

The importance of manuring is well underftood in many of the French pro- 
vinces ; where faults are to be found, it is more for exhaufting the benefit as faft 
as poffible, than for want of knowing the operation and effcd. The beft far- 
mers in England fpread manures for ameliorating crops, in order that the hoe or 
the fey the may cut off the weeds that are apt to rife in confequence v and as fucb 
crops fupport cattle, the more manure is fpread the more manure is made ^ it is 

ip 
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in arithmetical progrcflion : on the contrary, when it is given for exhaufting 
crops, as wheat or rye, the benefit is foon exhaufted, and the increafe, fo va- 
luable in the ceconomy of a farm, does not take place. By means of fpreading 
the dung for thofe crops that fupport cattle and fheep, the live ftock of a farm 
may be always gradually increafing ; and it is impoflible they (hould increafe^ 
without the farm improving, and corn itfelf augmenting by the ratio of the pro« 
dudt arifing. 



CHAP. XX. 

An Englijh Farm ejlabjijhed in France. 



A MONG the moft interefting obfervations which the Duke of Liancourt had 
^^ made, in the various vifits he paid tp England, was that of the fuperiority 
to which the induftry of that kingdom was carried beyond the pradice of 
France; and above all, to what a degree of perfc<flion agriculture had attained* 
founded on experiment, and manifeft in an infinitely greater produdtion of corn 
and of live (lock than Is to be found in almoft any other country, extent and qua- 
lity of foil confidered. Imprefled with this fad, he had long cherifhed the hope 
of introducing into his own country this fource of increafing wealth, flowing as' 
well from the augmentation of produce, as from that of the people employed to 
raife it ; but fenfible, at the fame time, that the moft ufeful innovations could be 
introduced by example only— a truth the more applicable to agriculture, from 
being pradifed by men of fmall fortune, little or no education, and confequently 
full of prejudices, and unequal to the purfuit of any pra<flicc, but that of the 
beaten track.— ho determined to attempt, as foon as it was in his power, an 
eflay of Englifti agriculture ; but as he was dcfirous of having his example fol- 
lowed, it was neceflary that thefe eflays (hould be fo conduded as to enfure 
fuccefs. 

His friend, Mon. de Lazowfki's refidence during three years, in England, 
whither he confented to accompany the fons of the Duke, facilitated thefe 
means. Monf. de Lazowlki, whom I had the pleafure of knowing intimately, 
acquired that knowledge in agriculture, which much inquiry, afliduous appli- 
cation, and frequent converfatioii with the beft farmers, could give to a mind 
very capable of, and much accuftomed to obfervation : he was likewife no 
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ilranger to the projects of Monf. de Liancourt ; and in this inftance, as on every 
occafion, his unexampled friend(hip made him eager to fecond his views. 

In 1789, Monf. dc Liancourt, on becoming the proprietor of a large eftate, 
fituated at thirteen leagues from Paris, refolved immediately to execute the plan 
he had fo long projeded : he accordingly engaged an Englifti farmer to come 
over from Suffolk, with his family, and a common labourer ; this Engli(h 
colony carried with it every kind of farming implement; they had with them 
likewife five oxen, a bull, and five cows, from SufTex, to perpetuate that breed, 
if the country into which they were tranfported wouldadmit of it; to thefe were 
added a Suffolk polled bull and five cows.. 

The farmer was placed Tn a farm that had hitherto yielded about two hundred 
pounds a year ; the land was in fbme parts good, in others bad ; it was fo di* 
vided in quality and in fituation, as to render one part fit for the reception 
of (heep, and the other part for the feeding of cattle; thefe two objedls were 
thofe which Monf. de Liancourt was mod anxious to attain, in the agricultural 
fyflem he was about to introduce ; becaufe they were moff advantageous, in a 
country furrounded by great markets, and very near to that of Paris ; he added 
a large extent of land to the farm, taken from his park, and from other fiu^ms^ 
confiding of about eight hundred arpents; two hundred and fifty of which were 
appropriated to (heep, and the reft to the feeding of cattle ; he defigned to have 
Iliads fuch additions to each part, as would have enlarged the whole to fifteen 
hundred arpens ; to which, in procefs of time, he would have nearly dedicated 
the whole of his park. Whilft the Englifhmen were beginning their opera- 
tions, and forming the labourers of the country to the ufe of the new fort of 
plough imported from England, inftruding the common workmen as to the 
conftruftion of the new implements, and teaching the women fervants of the 
farm the management of the dairy, the making of cheefe, &c. Monf. dc Lian- 
court had fent two young labourers, out of the environs of Liancourt, to Eng« 
land, who, being placed by me with good farmers in my neighbourhood, qua- 
lified themfelvcs to replace, at a future day, the Englifh family, in cafe thefe 
fhould grow tired of living in France, or to aflift them if, as Monf. de iJan- 
court hoped, they were difpofed to remain. The artizans of Liancourt learnt 
to imitate the implements, the plough and the cart brought from England^ and 
made them very well. 

Tfo the cows, from England, were added twenty-four more from Nor- 
mandy and Switzerland ; the whole herd, a very fine one, amounted, in 1792, 
to a hundred and five head, and hopes were entertained of increafing the num- 
ber to three hundred, and of fupplying them completely with a fufficiency of 
food. The young beafls were not* then of an age to allow of any decifion 
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being made^ whether the produce of the Suffolk or of the Suflex breed would 
beft fucceedy but the whole afforded the mod flattering hopes. 

With regard to the flock of flieep— the Spanifh ram croflfed with the ewes of 
Berry and the Spanifli ewes, and the Berry ram with the Flemifli ewes, were the 
two breeds defigned to be e(labli(hed and improved; an Engli(h ram from 
Roraney Marfli was alfo croflfed with the Berry ewes, all of which anfwered 
perfeftly well : the lambs were fine, but as this branch of bufinefs had been 
began later than the other, the profpedt of its fuccefs, although well founded, 
could not be entirely afcertained. 

The lands had been put into excellent condition, in a country where incio* 
fures were unknown ; every field of the farm was inclofed by deep and broad 
ditches, with well planted hedges ; gates were ereded in ail ; the dry lands vwrc 
irrigated, and the marfhy meadows drained, by cuts underground; old lands, 
for ages paft, judged incapable of yielding any produce, were burnt and rendered 
fruitful; the buildings .on the farm were modelled to the new fyftem, and to 
the management of thie culture that was introduced* The two young French 
labourers were returned from \Englaiidf and the Englifh. farmer (Mr. Reeve), 
an excellent one,: and i very honeft man, fatisfied with his fituation, with his 
fuccefs, and with the treatment he met in the country, thought only of con« 
tinning his employment, of increafing his fuccefs, and of feconding the inten* 
tions of his mafter. He was ordered to keep an exadl and daily regifter 
of all the bufinefs tranfadted on the hrm, to (how it to whoever chofe to 
fe it, and to:anfwer all their queflions with truth, mildnefs, and patience, but 
not to intice any perfon to undertake an imitation of the Engli^ method of 
farming ; Monf. de Liancourt thinking, that in every innovation, nothing lefs 
than (elf-convidion ought to adhiate thole who attempt it ; and that by raifing 
their expeAations too highly they rifle the fux:cefs,. which fooner or later would 
not fail to attend their eflforts. The cows of the diftriA were covered by the 
bulls of the farm whenever they were brought, and the produce from them was 
already found, by the people of the country, to be much finer; the culture of 
turnips and of cabbages, for the feed of cattle, abfolutely unknown before in the 
diftria, began to be introduced; fomc proprietors inclofed their fields; feveral 
others had made, for their own ufe, farming implements after the Englifh modei> 
and found them anfwer befl: the purpofe ; many more hands were employed, of 
,all ages and of both fexes, in the farms ; the English were received, with plea- 
furc in the country, and treated in the moft cordial manner^ cvtry thing fuc- 
ceeded to the utmoft wifti, and thefe fucceflfes were,^ in great meafure^ due to 
the indefatigable and enlightened vigilance of Monf. deLazowflci, whole heart 
is equal to his capacity. 

Tha 
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The events of the loth of Auguft added the cruel neceffity of forcing MonH 
de Liancourt to renounce the hope of being ufeful to his country, as he had every 
reafon to expedl from thefe eflays, to the other misfortunes he has experienced 
from the fame caufe. 

Agriculture was not the only objed of improvement he fought to tranfr 
ijK>rt out of England into his country ; he had likewife began to eftabltih the 
fpinning of cotton, a manufadory of linen, a (locking manufadlory, and the 
fabrication of cards; he had engaged the difierent artifans in each branch fiom 
England, conflrud:ed buildings, and facrificed his gardens to thefe various efb-* 
blifliments ; which, in 1792, already employed more than a thoufand people in 
the diftri^t of Liancourt ; and, although yet hr from having attained to per- 
fcdlion, they were produdlive of the moft falutary cffeds to the lower ranks of 
people. As thefe manufactures have remained in the pofTeflion of an IrifhmaOt 
whom he had taken as an afTociate, Monf. de Liancourt confoleshiiiifelf with 
the idea, that the confidecable fums of money it cofl him to form thefe efbblifh*- 
ments, were not wholly loft to the country he was fo anxious to enliven and to 
enrich by induflry. Thefe eftablifhiteents naturally recall to mind what tht Mu-- 
quis de Mirabeau, in his book De r^mdesHammest relates of the Dake de It 
Rochefoucauld, the granfather of Mon£ de Liancourt, having, in 1754, made 
a facrifice of one of the fineft orongeries in Prance, and part of his park, te the 
inhabitants on his eftate at Verteuili in Angoumois, for the purpofe of planting 
mulberry- trees, and raifing of filk-worms, the cultivation of which was at that 
timejfcarcely known at Vcrtcuil. This benevolent man had, before his death, 
the confolation of feeing many good intentions crowned with fuccefs; Monf. 
de Liancourt, on the contrary, has the fenfible mortification of feeing the good 
he intended to do, and which he had fo happily began, deflroyed by tho(e very 
people for whom it was undertaken ; and who, by a fatal error, in thinking to 
hurt him, whofe fole endeavours tended to their advantage, have hurt them*- 
felves, by deftroying an eflablifhment that would have been a germ of national 
jprofperity, and was unique in France. 

The deflrudion brought upon fuch eflablifhmcnts, by revolutionary anarchy, 
18 one, among a thoufand lefTons that teach the danger, to the deareft intereftfr 
ctf^the people, flowing from popular commotions. Little more remains of thefe 
agricultural eflablifhments, than the merit of having made them a fource of 
heart-felt fatisfaftion to a worthy and patriotic individual. That he may be 
fpcedily reinftated in a property, which he lived only to improve and to adorn; 
is the fincere wifh of that gratitude and friendfbip which pens this fbint ic« 
knowledgement of merit* 
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/^NE of the moft interefting countries in Europe, for the pradice of various 
^^ branches of rural cecbnomy, merits a much clofer and more minute detail 
than is poflible for a traveller to give, who, from the nature of his purfuit, can 
do no more than retain a few of the principal features, to point out thofe cir- 
cumfiances which demand the moft ftudious attention : fome of thefe are fo 
valuable, that years would not be mifpent in acquiring a complete knowledge 
of them. On every fubjcd, except what rcfpeds diredlly pradical hufbandry 
the fmall number of my inquiries is of lefs confequence, while the pen is in 
the hand of my eftcemed friend, Mr. Profeflbr Symonds, whofe elegant me- 
moirs i/pon Italian agriculture * are fraught with information of unqueftionable 
utility. I (hall arrange the minutes I made in Lombardy under four heads, 
which will include all that I think worthy of the reader's confideration. 

I. General circumftances of the husbandry. 

II. The management of grafs lands. 

IIL The management of arable lands. 

IV. The encouragement or dcpreflion which agriculture receives from various 
caufes. 

• Inferted in the Annals of AgrUulture* 

Vol II. U CHAP. 
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CHAP- i: 

General Qircumfimces ef the Hujbandry cf LmAd^dj. 

T OMBARDY is one of the ricbeft plains m the worM; for fertilkyofibir^ 
^^ united with the ufe that is made of it by wateringt it much exceeds ever/ 
other in Europe ; but for mere natural ifertilityi I take the plain which extendi 
from Holland to Orleans to confift of a richer foil, and it is al£3 of a greater extent* 
From the foot Qf the Alps, near Suza, to the mouths "bf the Po, are about two» 
hundred and fift^ nkSks; ^nS tbe btreiidth 6f tbis noble pkin varies frokn fifty 
to one hundred, containing, probably, about fifteen thoufand fquare miles* 
The Po bends its ftately courfe through the whole extent* its branches ramifying,, 
in innumerable ftreams, from the Alps on one fide, and from the Apenine» 
on the other ; the prodigious extent of the former range, covered with eternal 
fiiows* afford a vaft fupply of water; preferved moft conveniently in thofe im» 
menie refervoirs the Lago Moggiore, Lugano, Como, Ifeo, Guarda, whofe 
waters are the origin of the greater part of the irrigations of Lombardy* bu^ 
in the Appenines there are no fuch refervoirs, nor any extent of fnow fimilar to 
that of the Alps. Thus the fpace watered to the north of the Po, is K^robttblf 
ten times more confiderable than that to the fouth of the fame river. 

Thefoilof Lombardy is, wherever I viewed it, either (and, gravel, or loam.* 
I met with none, or at leaft, with very little clay (fpeaking always as a farmef>. 
and not as a naturalift), and no chalk. 

Under this head I (hall infcrt the notes I took concerning— i, foil; 2, cli- 
mate ; 3, inclofures ; 4^ farms and tenantry 5 5, rent and price of iand» 

SECT. I. OF SOIL* 

iPlEDMONT. 

After pailing the Alps from Niece, and defccnding towards Coni, in the level 
and fertile vale of Piedmont, the foil is every where a rich fandy loam, with 
fmall appearance of clay. Wherever rivers, or rather torrents are found, we fee 
great tradls of ftone and (hingle, which were brought by the watef fi-om the 
mountains. The Dora Baltia offers this fpedacle ; from that river to Ciglionc, 
are plains and wafts of gravel. ' The rice country of Verceil is a fandy loam. 
The diftrid of the Sefia is gravel. The T?fin is the fame. The gravels of Pied- 
mont are all full of round flones, from the fize of an egg to that of twice a 
man's fid. 

Milanese. 
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Milanese* 

In the way from Milan to Pavia^ great trads of gravel, which would not be 
very valuable without water. To the north of the city» about Mozxztt, &e. 
they have two foils chiefly,-f-a ftrong loam, a little clayey, blackifli, and free 
from ftones: and a gravel mixed with loam, fome blackiih, dries quickly, and 
always lopfe. TheLodizan is a loamy, fand, or loamy gravel ♦• 

State op Venice. 

The whole way from Vaprio to Verona, there are very great tradte of gra- 
velly loams ; there are alfo fome fandy ones 1 the foil naturally is not deep or 
rich, though there are traSs that merit both thofe epithets. The territory of 
Verona is, in general, indifferent, and would not be of great value, were it 
not for water, and much induftry. The heft meadows and rice-grounds are 
not more than nine inches deep on ftonc and gravel. For fome miles from 
Verona, the ftoney grayel continues ; but towards Vicenza, much fine red and 
brown, deep, friable, landy loam, with few or no ftones. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Ferrarese. 
In the Ferrarefe, between Paffo Sienc and Bologna, the foil is two feet deep; 
of a brown landy loam, with a yellowifli hue, under which is one foot of fand, 
and then blue clay, apparently ferruginous. In cutting, not long ago, through 
a field, for raifing a bank, they met with a heap of ai^ient bricjcs, five feet deep. 
Frojn Ferrara to Bologna, the foil is, to all appearance, the richeft I ever be- 
held $ deep, friable, and with that degree of tenacity, which nurks^ great fer-* 
tility ; it feems to be entirely a depofition of waters, that have brought thofe 
fine particles which are held fufpended, and which render that fluid turbid : 
thofe almoft impalpable particles which are l6ng in fubfiding. 

Tuscany. 
All I fawof this territory, is a rockey ftone brafli, or gravel. The loatos arc 
compounds of it, with more or lefs vegetable mould ; I faw fcarcely any tradl's, 
large enough to be worth mentioning, that are exceptions. It is, upon the 
whole, though improveablc, not a fertile foil; and, if olives were not well 
adapted to it, would be produdive of little befide (heep-walk; to which ani- 

• The Lodkan foil it teemed, by die Italian writers, molai a blac)ci(b (and, mixed with day. 
.The Gera d'Adda of geriva^ a gravel, compoTed of (and and reddifli gravel, with a little clay. The 
Cremoncfe, a red feruginous earth. Sand and gravel every where. jAfi di AHlano^ torn. ii. p. 163. 
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rriaU alt I ftw of this country, is admirably adapted,, and would; I doubt no^ 
produce as fine wodl.as Spain itfelf. 

MoDENA ANi> Parma. 
A rich £indy or gravelly loam is predominant through thefe-dutchies ; in many 
trafts it is deep, moift,. and friable, as I faw in the lands which were receiving 
their autumnal preparation for beans in the fpring. In fbme diftriftait is of a 
firm texture, but not clay. Much the fame foil, but not equally deep, is found 
in the ceded provinces of Vogara, Tortona, and Alexandria; but parts of the 
kft more tenacious^ and to be ranked among the ftifFeft I met with in Lombardy- 

SECT. IL— CLIMATE. 

On the climate of Lombardy, Mr. Profeflbr Symonds is fo full and (atiisfec- 
tory,. that the reader can be no where (b well inftniiaed.. ^ 

Piedmont. 

The great complaint in Piedmont^ is the cxceflive heat in fummer ; equal, B 
was affured, tQ almoft any that is felt on the globe, and of a fujSbcating quality ^ 
while the frofts in winter are as fcvere, in the contrary extreme. The peftiferous 
climate of Sardinia is known to every bo(^; though between 39' ^nd ^i de- 
grees latitude; in the fouthern part oftheifland, they are not forwarder tlian 
ifv the Milanefe : they cut their com in the north part ih July : in the Milanfefe 
before the end of June*. 

Milanese. 

The moft: remarkable circumftance in the climate of the Milanefe, is the 
mildneis and warmth of northern and mountainous trafts, and the feverity felt 
in the plain. This fail is found particularly around the lake of Como; upon 
all the weftern coaft of that lake, which is about forty miles long,^ the agrumi^, 
as the Italians call oranges,, lemons, &c. are found, expofed to the open air, in 
good perfedlidn ; yet the whole of the lake is bounded by the high Alps,, which, 
immediately to the north, are covered with eternal fnows. On the rich plain 
of Milan, and thence to the Apenines, no fuch plant can be left expofedj 
olives are not feen, and oranges, lemons, and bergamots, muft be covered in 
winter. Thefc agrumi are found chiefly on the weft coaft of the lake, but fomc 
are fcattered on the eaftern. It is the flielter afforded by the mountains, in pre- 
culiar pofitions, that has this eflFedt. The fame circumftance is found in the 
Lago Maggiore, where the famous Borromean Iflands are covered with agrumi. 

* Rtfioriminto della Sardegna^ torn. i. p. 155. 
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In aTl the Mihtnefe, dry fuhunersfor corn (I believe it is the fame every where 
in Eixrope), arc moft produdUye *. • 

In an experiment made at Vicenza, in the Venetian State^ by the Accademia • 
Agraria of this city, they fowed wheat OtStobcr i8, 1787; came up the'28thf 
theears appeared May 2, 1788; the flowers May 13; reaped June 19.. 

Tuscany, 

I was at Florence the beginning of November, and the ice was four inches 
thick J a feverity never yet known in England, The Englifti were, at the 
£ime time, fkatingat Rome. 

. One-fifth of all the produdions of the earth are calcidated to be dfcftroyed by 
hail and other accidents- 

Parma* 

In the management of the vines in the Parmazan, there is a practice, which 
flicws the conftant dread of fevere frofts. All the vines arc now (in November) 
turned down, and the end (hoots burfcd -f in the earth to preferve them ; yet in 
a wet feafon they fuffer by this treatment, as well as in all feafbns, by beihg^ 
ftript from the trees,, in order to undergo this operation. 

Mr. Profeflbr Symonds, in the excellent paper quoted above, removed the 
common erroneous idea of the fine cHmatcf of Italy : I made many inquiries^con"* 

* The fame remark was made long ago, in 1540 ; 

MDXL Extruffum 

i^us his biflextilis fuit, et luminare majus- 

Fere totum eclypiavit 

A fepdmo idus Novembris ad feptimum ufque Aprilis idus 

Nee nix nee aqua vila de coelo cadere 
Attamen, praeter mortalium opinionem, Dei dementia,, 
£t meffis et vindemia multa. 

It is extraordinary, that in 1779 there was an almoff total eclipfe of the fun, followed by a fine 
winter, ^e dune as in 1^40. There was a fmall eclipfe on the 7th of April, 1540, but an almoft 
total one the I5du of April, 1539, and which, for quantity and duration, was very much like that 
the 24th. of June, 1779. The crop was abundant, as it appears by the prices of the year, in the 
Ledger of the Cifterfian Monks, Wheat, 1539, ^« moggia, 5liv. In 1540, ditto, 4liv. In 
1541, ditto, 6 liv. The ducat of gpld, orzecchin, then at5liv. 15/ Cimpi {IJioria di Cnmona^ 
anno 1540) (jpeaks of the extraordinary dryneis of this year,, the sfbundance of crops, and fubjoins, 
that the. corn was cut the middle of May, and the vintage the beginning of Auguft. This is the 
barveft near forty days fooner than at prefent,. and the vintage two months* Opufi. SctL tom. ii* 
pii36. 

f The fame practice was known among the antients« See Strabo^ lib. vii. and ^inU Otrt. 
lib. vii*. c. 3». 
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ceming tho leading &&b, and liave every reaibn to bdieve that it is* m point of 
health and agrceablcnefs, one of die worft cKmales in the world : widi the 
• friewg of a farmer, however, it tnuft he confefled, that the produdions which 
the whole peninfula owes to its cHmate are very valuable ; to omit fpeaking of 
Sicily or Naples, I may remark, that planting the poor bra(by hills of Tufcanjr 
with olives is an advantage anequalled hy any thing to be met with in the north 
of Europe; that the produce of filk throughout Lombardy is an ofageA of the 
firft importance--*That xice is £>und to be an artideof ulnooft unrivalled profit. 
«-»That the produ^Siire (late of the meadows is indebted aimoft as much to the 
heat of the fummers, as to the plenty of water; and, for any thing I know to 
the contrary, the admirable ^quality of the cheeie alfo. Thefe ace all oh^c(ks of 
great magnitude, ancl entii'ely derived A-om clinute* 



SECT. IIL— INCLOSURES. 

Piedmont. 

It is not very eafy, in many parts of Piedmont, to pronounce, on a fuperficial 
view, whether the x:ountry be open or iAcloied ; but, on a nearer infpedion, the 
greater part by ix found to be inclo£ed; generally by ditches^ and, in many 
diftrids, with hedges alfo; wbich^ in ibme places, are as comidete as in the 
heft Englifh counties. 

MiLANsas. 

Much the greater part of this toritory is inclofed, either with hedges or by 
ditches, which ferve as conduftors of the water ufed in irrigation* Thefe, in 
the Lodizan, and othw diftridls to the fouth of Milan, are planted fo'thickly, 
with willow atid poplar pollards, that the country looks every where like a 
wood« 

Venetian State. 

Much of the country, from Bergamo to Brefcia, is very thickly inclofed with 
hedges. From Brefcia to the Lago di Guarda it is the fame ; but from dience 
to Verona not equally fo. 

Ecclesiastical State— Bologna. 

The whole Bolognefe is inclofed. They make and plafh their hedges with the 
niceft attrition : made with dead flakes, about four feet high, and tied in crofs 
lines, with great neatnefs and ftrength. This care is, however, exerted for the 
boundary of the hxm only j fubdivifions of this kind are rare. 

TtracANr. 
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Tuscany. 

Tbtre are no rights of commonage m all Tufcany ; thanks to die wifdom of 
Leopold f erery man has a right to inclofc his property as he pleafes» The Ap- 
peninesy. crofied fromi. Bdogna to Florence are^ however^ moftly unindofed^ 
aiod ahnoft wafte» 

MovisiTA.. 

From the city of Modcna to R^gio> the inclofures are very neatly formed^ 
cf wen made hedges without any ugly fprawHng onesf but all either trinuned, 
wmadtt iooften^ that they are not iuffered tafpread. 

Parma. 
TaFirenzuoIa all the country is mcloied. 

Pie DMo}iTj^Torton(/e. 

The fences from the Dutchy of Modena hither are greatly declined : thert 
are fome bodges every where > but many large fields all the way^ with only bad 
ditches or ban ks» 

Lbmbardy, upon the whole,, muft be confidered as an inclofed country, and 
much of it clo&ly fb^ It would indeed be a glaring abfurdity to keep land (q 
extremely valuable in an open ftate» The importance of inclofing is well under- 
ftood, and where not pradiifed in perfe^ion, itarifesfrom cau&s^that form ex- 
ceptions rather than edfe£t the general rule* 

SECT. IV,— OF FARMS AND TENANTRY. 

The predominant feature in the farms of Piedmont is metayersr nearly upon 
^e (ame jyftem which I have defcribed and condemned,, in treating of the huf- 
bandry o£ France. The landlord commonly pays the taxes and repairs the 
buildings^ and the tenant provides cattlcjr implements^ and feedi they divide the 
produce. Wherever this fyflcm prevails^ it may be taken Cbr granted that a 
ufelefs and miferable population is found. The poverty of the farmers is the 
origin of it > they cannot (lock the farms, pay taxes, and rent in money, and, 
therefore, muft divide the produce in order to divide the burthen. There is 
reafon to believe that this was entirely the fyftem in every part of Europe; it is 
gradually going out every where f and in Piedmont is giving way to great 
&rms» whoie occupiers pay a money rent. I was for fome time deceived in 
going From Nice to Turin, and believed that more of the farms were larger 

than 
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than is really the cafe, which refulted from many fmall ones being colle<aed 
into one home-ftead. That belonging to the Prince of Corignan, at Billia 
Bruna, has the appearance of being very confiderabk ; but, on inquiry, I found 
it in the hands pf feven families of metayers. In the mountains, .from Nice to 
Racponis, however, they are fmall; butmany properties, as in the mountains of 
France and Spain. 

The Caval. de Capra, member of the Agrarian Society, aflured me, that 
the union of farms was the ruin of Piedmont, and the efFedt of luxury; that 
the metayers were difmifled and driven away^ and the fields every where depo- 
pulated. I demanded Jiow the country came to have the appearance of immenfe 
cultivation, and looked rather like a garden than a farm, all the way fr<?m Conii 
He replied, that I fhould fee things other wife in pafling to Milan : that the rice 
culture was fupported by great farms, and that large trads of country were re- 
duced to a deferjt. Are they then uncultivated ? No ; they are very well culti- 
vated ; but the people all gone, or become miferable. We hear the fame ftory 
in every country that is improving 2 while the produce is eaten up by a fuper- 
fluity of idle hands, there is population -on the fpot ; but it is ufelefs population : 
Jthc iniprovement baniflies thefe drones to towns, where they become ufeful in 
tr^e and manufa£tures, and yield a market to that land, to which they were 
before only a burthen. No country can be really flouriftiing unlefs this take 
place ; nor can there be any where a flouriftjing and wealthy race of farmers, 
able to give money tents, but by the deftrudion of metaying. Does any one 
imagine that England would be more rich and more populous if her farmficis 
were turned into metayers*? Ridiculous. The intendant of Biflatti added an- 
other argument againft great farms ; namely, that of their being laid to graft 
more than fmall ones ; furely this is a leading circumftance in their favour ; for 
grafs is the laft and greatcft improvement of Piedmont; and that arrangement 
of the foil which occafions moft to be in grafs, is the mod beneficial. Their 
meadows are amongft the fineft and moft produftive in the world. What is 
their arable^ It yields crops of five or fix times the feed only. To change 
fuch arable to fuch grafs, is, doubtlefs, the higheft degree of improvement. 
View France and her metayers— View England and her fermers 5 and then draw 
your cojiclufion5. 

The Milanese* 

Wherever the country (that I faw) is poor and unwatered, in the Milancfe, it 
is in the hands of metayers. At Mqzzata the Count de Caftiglioni (hewed mc 
the rent book his intendant^ (fteward) keeps, and it is a curious explanation of 
the fyftem which prevails. Infomehundredpages I law very few names without 
a large balance of debt due to him^ and brought from the book of the preceding 

year : 
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year : they pay by Co many moggii of all the different grains, at the price of the 
year: fo many heads of poultry; fo much labour j fo much hay; and fo much 
ftraw, &c. But there is, in moft of their accounts, on the debtor's fide, a va- 
riety of articles, befide thofe of regular rent : fo much corn, of all forts, bor- 
rowed of the landlord, for feed or food, when the poor man has none : the fame 
thing is common in France, wherever metaying takes place. All this proves 
the extreme poverty, and even mifery, of thefe little farmers ; and (hews, that 
their condition is more wretched than that of a day labourer. They are much 
two numerous ; three being calculated to live in one hundred pertichi, and all 
fully employed by labouring, and cropping the land inceffantly with the fpade, 
for a produce unequal to the payment of any thing to the landlord, after feed- 
ing themfelves and their cattle as they ought to be fed ; hence the univerfal 
diftrcfs of the country. Thofe who are advocates for fmall farms, (hould come 
hither, and fee how they infallibly generate poverty in every cottage. The 
lurplus of population is not demanded by manufadtures, or by towns ; the in- 
creafe, therefore, is only the divifion of a pittance of food amongft many mouths 
inftead of a few. It is impoflible to prohibit procreation, or to force emigra« 
tion; but it is in a landlord's power to introduce, gradually and prudently, a 
different fyftem— to occupy a large farm himfelf, cultivated accurately, by day- 
labourers, of all ages and fcxes, well paid; and if this be not fufficient, to 
eftablifh a manufacture of fome grofs and fimple kind, to employ the popula- 
tion already exifling ; and, by a gradual alteration in his farms, to proportion 
the food to the mouths that are to eat it *. There is at prefent an inducement 
to fuch a change, that ought to weigh very ferioufly : the example of the French 
revolution will fpread, and will be much more apt to take effedt in countries 
where there is nothing but the great land owner and the^poor cottager, than in 
others where there are intermediate ranks of men of subflance, who have an 
intereft in preferving public order. What a temptation to confufion and re- 
bellion is it, to have a country full of miferable metayers, all deeply indebted 
to the feigneur ? Nine-tenths of the people, in fuch a cafe, have an immediate 
iutereft in burning his caftle and his account-books, for he ftands fingle, on one 
hand, againft all the people, fwarming on the other ; but in the watered pfain, 
where the farms are large and not populous, from fo much being in grafs, there 
is every where a race of wealthy farmers, who have an intereft in keeping the 
people quiet, — who are united with the landlord. — and who, paying their men 
in money, without thefe long and dangerous accounts, have not the temptation to 
revolt; or even if they were tempted, they would not have the difproportion of 
numbers to render it equally dan'gerous. The great objedk of men who have 

« But inftead of the number of farms decreafing, they are increafed^ as weleara from Sig. Lavizari^ 
Jnna.Jul Mttgrfacbir^ torn* i. p. ZZU 

Vol* II. ^ X property. 
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property, ii at prefent to fecure it— and they can have no fecurity, while they 
ifll the country, by metaying, with fwarms of a ftarving and indebted peafantry. 
It (hould be remembered, that the mifchievous confufions, plundering, and 
burnings, in l«*rance, were not in the Pays de Beauce, nor in Picardic, nor in 
Artois, where metayers are unknown, and the farms large ; but in the Ma^on- 
nois, in Brefle, in Sologne, where all are in the hands of poor miferable me- 
tayers ; an inftance, furely, exprefs to the purpofe -, and which (hould have its 
weight with Italian landlords. But to work a change in this pernicious fyftem, 
demands a refidence on their eftates in the country, inftead of abandoning them 
to the rapacity of ftewards ; it is not by living in the frippery of great cities, that 
their landed property is to be arranged on fafe principles ♦. 

In the watered parts of the Milanefc, great and rich farmers are found. Here 
arc the particulars of a farm, I viewed, between Milan and Pavia ; viz^ 3100 
pertichii 1600 of rice; 200 flax; 450 perennial grafs; 450 clover; 400 arable 
crops, wheat, rye^ maiz, millet, oats, &c.; 12 hoffes; 8 oxen; ^^ cows; 
a bulls ; 4c labourers ; rent 20 liv. the^ pertica ; the whole capable of being 
watered. And at Codogno the following are the particulars of one, where 
100 cows are kept: 2000 perticAi; 100 cows; i cazaro; i fotte cazaro^ 
6 others; ^ for corn; i agent; i guard againft thieves, and thofe who fteal 
water ; i waterman. To ftock fuch a farm 50,000 liv. neceffary^ By means 
of fuch forms they have rich farmers ; fome worth 100,000 liv. The general 
idea of profit, in thefc dairy diftridls, is 10 to 15 per cent.; fome dairy farms 
aro occupied by proprietors^ but the number is inconfiderable. 

Venetian State. 

All the lands in the Brefcian and Veronefe territory are let at half produce, 
a la metai even vines : but fome meadows are ufually referved, and aLfo woods. 
The proprietor pays the land-tax, and the farmer provides live ftock, and pays 
the taxes on it. 

Sig. Locatelli has a farm of 100 campi, within two miles of the city, which 
yields him 250 zecchini nett ; this is* ibmething more than 30s. an acre. He 
has alfo another farm more diftant, of 600 campi, which yields ^50 zecchini 
nett; on which there are 8 cows, 22 oxen, and 150 (heep. 

In the Vicentine ft rent, when calculated in money, 2^ zecchini per campo. 
They have farms fo large as 2000 campi. 

♦ This w>olc paflagc is left as originally written; before French horrors rendered French poli- 
ticks obje^b of deteftation rather than exampte. 

f Particulars of a farm of X20 campi : 20 of meadow, not watered; 90 of corn; 10 of clover; 
15 oxen and young cattle; scows; ahorfcs; 4 hogs; 7 meni 4 ditto, with oxen; 4 women; 
acluldrent j 

In 
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In the Paduan, 100 campi are a large farm ; common 60 ; fmall 40; and they 
reckon fmall ones the bed cultivated; if this be fk^t, and not a matter of opi« 
nion in the gentleman^ my informant^ it (hews that their huibandry muft cer« 
tainly be efteemed bad ; it is, however, queiflionable, for the oeafon added was, 
that there were more people on fmall farms; a fare pro»f that the progrefs of 
improvement has not been carried far. To ftock a farm, of a hundred campi^ 
1000 ducats are neceffary, reckoning the ducat at 35. which is not exad; this 
is a poor (lock, for it does not exceed 33s. the Engltfli acre. The arrangement 
of the farms, in the Paduan, may be gueiTed at, in fome meafiire, from the 
following particulars; there are found, in the whole diftriA, 288,300 fouls; 
49,943 cows and fatting cattle ; 41,000 plough oxen; 102,000 (beep; 16,598 
hogj; 731 mules; 2381 affes. One Profeflbr informed me, that,* in his opinion, 
the great mifchief of the country is, that of great land proprietors letting their 
eftates to undertakers or middle«-men, who will hire to the amount of 10,000 
ducats a year; and in re-letting to farmers will fquee2e them fo, thit the/ 
cannot live, to the great degradation of the country. Another profeiTor fatd, 
that the diftrid of Padua is not fo well cultivated as the Vicentin, by rea(bn of 
the greater poverty of the Sirmers and pea^ints, who are miferable, and have no 
power to make the land yield well. Indeed I learned, from very good au-« 
thority, that the Paduan is not equal to the Vicentin, except in the mountains, 
where the peafants are much more at their ea(e than in the pUin« 

Ecclesiastical State— Bologna. 

Eftates here are very generally let to middle-men, who relet them to tha 
farmers at half produce, by which means the proprietor receives little more than 
one-half what he might do on a better fyftem, with a peafantry in a better 
fituation. The whole country is at half produce ; the farmer fupplies imple- 
ments, cattle, and (heep, and half the feed : the proprietor repairs. Silk, and 
even wine on the fame tenure. 

Particulars of a farm (Big. Bignami*s) of 600 tornature; 360 on. the hills; 
the reft on the plain: 6 metayers; 36 working oxen; 12 cows: 20 young 
cattle ; 100 (heep. Produce, *2ooo corbi of wine; 3 to 400 corbi wheat. 

Tuscany. 

Letting lands, at money rent, is but new in Tufcany ; and it is ftrange to fay, 

that Sig. Paoletti, a very pradlical writer, declares againft it *. A farm in 

Tufcany is called a podere : and fuch a nuttiber of them as are pUced under the 

management of a facllor, is czWtAfattorta. His bufinefs is to fee that the lands 

* Penfuriy &c. [>• 162U 164* 

X 2 are 
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are managed according to tlie leafc, and that the landlord has his fair half, 
Thefe farms are not often larger than for a pair of oxen, and eight to twelve 
peeple in one hoQfe ; ibme 100 pertichi (this meafure is to the acre, as about 25 
to 38), and two pair of oxen, with twenty people. I was aiTured that thefe me- 
tayers are (efpecially near Florence) much at their eafe ; that on holydays they 
are dreiTed remarkably well, arid not without objects of luxury, as filvcr, gold, 
and iilk ; and live well, on plenty of bread, wine and legumes. In fome in<- 
fiances this may pojSi.bly be the cafe, but the general fad is contrary. It is 
abfurd to think that metayers, upon fuch a farm as is cultivated by a pair of 
oxen, can be at their eafe ; and a clear proof of their poverty is this, that the 
landlord, who provides half the live ftock, is often obliged to lend the peafant 
money to enable him to procure his half 5 but they hire farms with very little 
money, which is the old ftory of France, &c. 1 and indeed poverty and mi- 
ferablc agriculture are the fure attendants upon this way of letting land. The 
metayers, not in the vicinity of the city, are fo poor, that landlords even lend 
them corn to eat : their food is black bread, made of a mixture with vetches : 
and their drink is very little wine, mixed with water, and called aquarollei 
meat on Sundays only; their drefs very ordinary. Yet in all thefe particulars 
they were in a worfe fituation before the free corn trade. The richeft peafants 
are in the Valdicbiano. The mod common agrement is, for the landlord to 
furnifli all the cattle and fheep, and to pay the taxes, except the capitation on 
the pealants family of 3 liv. for all above three years old. In a confiderable 
fattoria of 18 poderi, at Caftello Villa Bali Martelli, the largeft is 200 ftiori 
(36 acres, at 5^; 28^, at 7), and 70 the fmalleft. Particulars of one of 190 
iliori; I pair of oxen^ 2 calves; i horfe; i mule; no cows, ihecp, or hogs; 
14 people, of all ages and fexes; taxes, before the grand Duke*s redemption, 
80 pauls, now 15; tithes 15 pauls, half paid by landlord, half by peafant; this 
is 6s. 8d. in the whole for about 30 acres. Produce corn, 180 fcudi; filk, t\i 
wine, 58; oil, 60; in all 85I.; the half, or 44I. is the landlord's receipt for 
thefe articles, or above il. 5s. per acre, at ^\ ftiori to the Englifli acre, and 
ll. 1 18. if at 7. No fmall proprietor. 

Villamagna. 

Sig. Paoletti, rector of this pari(h, and author of fome valuable works on 
agriculture, which I have had occafion to quote, was fo obliging as to give the 
following detail of the 3 poderi belonging to his living, from which the arable 
ceconomy of this part of Tufcany will be well uoderftood. 



T!bree 
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Hhree Poderii three Families. 



^57 



Seedfown.^/fi ftaji of wheat — — i6^ Jliori of land. 

3 ditto vetches — — 7^ 

24 ditto beans 28 

• 6 ditto oats -— — 10 
Artificial grafles ; viz. clover» 
great millet^ vetch, and 

oats, all for forage - - 24 

Wood, - - 283 

The ftajo of wheat, of 40 lb. Englifli (52 lb. to 55 lb. Tufcan), fows 3^ ftiori, 
and yields eight or nine times as much ; vetches four times the feed i beans three 
times; oats feven times; the wheat is a tolerable crop; all the reft mifcrable. 
If the farms, immediately under the eye of this able writer, yield no more in 
this tneta fyftem, we may fuppofe the poverty of the common produdls ; wc 
have, on the worft lands in England, no idea of fuch crops as thefe of vetches, 
beans, and oats. There are further on the 3 poderi, 36 (heep ; i mule ; 6 oxen ; 
and 4 cows ; alfo 50 barrels of oil, at 5 fcudi ; and 380 barrels of wine, at 10 liv. 
the barrel, vintage price, but at a year old 15 liv. or 16 liv. ; in iiUc 25 fcudi; 
and in wood 10 fcudi, for three- fourths of the woods are in a ftate of deftrudion. 
Thefe poderi are let 'tf la meta; repairs are done by the proprietor; live ftock 
belong to the incumbent, and neither to the church nor to thepeafants; im- 
plements belong to the tenants ; feed wheat, three-fburths to them, and one- 
fourth to the owner; of fpring corn, all to the latter; alfo all forts that are put 
in with the vanga (fpade), as the land is fo much the better laboured. Let it 
be remembered, that the fpade being preferred to the plough, is the moft decifive 
proof that tillage is in a ftate of mediocrity, if not barbarifm. 

MODENA. 

In the mountains there are many peafant proprietors, but not in the plain. 
A great evil here, as in other parts of Lombardy, is the praftice of the great 
lords, and the poiTeifors of lands in mortmain letting to middle*men, who re-let 
to metayers ; under which tenure are all the lands of the duchy. The tenant 
furnifties one-half of the cattle, and the landlord one-half. To Reggio the num- 
ber of fcattered houfes very great ; good ; and with neatly hedged home-ftalls : 
apparently there is not a labourer's houfe in all the country ; all metaying farmers^ 



Parma. 
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Parma. 

Appearances from Regglo to this place are much inferior to thofe from Mo- 
dena to Reggia; the fences not fo neat ; nor the houfes fo well built, white, or 
clean. All here metayers; the proprietor fupplies the cattle, half the feed, and 
pays the taxes ; the pcafant provides the utenlils. In the whole dutchies of 
Parma and Piacenza, and indeed almoft every where elfe, ^he farms muft be 
very fmall ; the pradlice I have elfewhere noted, of the digging the land for 
beans, and working it up with a fupcrfluity of labour, evidently (hew it: the 
fwarms of people in all the markets announce the fame fadt ; at Piacenza, I faw 
men, whofe only bufmcfs was to bring a fmall bag of apples, about a peck; one 
man brought a turkey, and not a fine one. What a wade of time and labour, 
for a Aout fellow to be thus employed. 

Savoy. 

All the peafants are proprietors. So long ago as theyear 897, lands were let 
on leafc for twenty-two years, and not only for a payment of fruits or fervicc, 
as in all the northern parts of Europe, but partly at a money-rent. This (hews 
how vaflly more forward Italy was in thofe early periods, than the reft of 
Europe *. 

It is faidi that in 1464 began the cuftom of letting lands on a three years 
leafe-f*. 

SECT. V. RENT AND PRICE OF LAND. 

This, as I have endeavoured to explain already, .in the cafe of France, is one 
of the moft important inquiries in rural oeconomy. The vulgar notion is, that 
nothing raifes the value of land, but trade or manufadlure. If the refult of my 
travels, were only to produce fadts fufEcient to overturn fo falfe a theory, my 
time would not be altogether loft. 

Piedmont.— Ci6^/r/tfZ?. 

Land, in general, is fold at 800 liv. or 900 liv. the giornata, which is to the 
Engli(h acre as 7440 is to 7929. (PauSion). At a diftance from towns, 600 liv. 



* ■ U nccrto Donno, che cerca da P Abate di S. Ambrogio a nomo di livello, per ventidue 

anni, alcune terre nel Contado di Brefcia, ch*erano del moniftero d*Orona} procnettando di pagare 
a fido cioe per fifla annuale penfione tanta qu^^ntita di generi, e di denaro. Secala modia decern, 
Seligine ftaria duodecem, faba, &c. &c. Giulini goes onj <^i chiaramente si comprende, chc 
s'inganno il Mattioli il quale credette, che la fegalc fofle la filigine degli antichi." Memorie deUa 
Gtta i delta Camp, di Aftlano. Giulini, parte ii. p. 62. 

f CaroneUifopra rinftituzione jfgraria dtUa Gavcntu. 4to. 1789* P« S8. 

to 
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to 850 liv. Some at 1000 liv. (53K 6s. per Englifh acre.) Good watered meads, 
1000 liv. to 1200 liv. 

Turin. 
The price of land in the environs of Turin, as may be fuppofed, is ver>- high. 
Four miles from the town, fomeis fold, without water, at 1200 liv. the giprnata: 
with water, it depends on quantity, and the value is immenfe. Land that has 
one hour a week of fuch a flream as will water five giornata in that hour, fells 
at 1500 liv. (79I. 19s. per Englifli acre) ; if it waters two giornata, 1000 liv. j 
and if three, 1200 liv. And fuch watering adds, at lead, one-third to the 
value of the land. At Cambiano, five miles from Turin, arable land fells at 
3000 liv« but this is unconmion. Near the town, fuch prices as 3000 liv. and 
4000 liv. are known. But, in general, arable watered, near Turin, fells at 
1000 liv. I at a diftance, and not watered, 200 liv. to 550 liv. If a general 
average were to be made, of all forts of land, except the very fincft, it would 
be about 500 liv. In regard to rent, but little is let for money i chiefly at one-» 
half produce; but fuch meadows as would fell at 1000 liv. would let at 70 liv. to 
75 liv. If two-thirds are arable, and one-third meadow, 40 liv. will be about 

the rent in good lands. In the territory of Turin, arable lets at 3a liv. 

# 

Vercelli. 
Rice-grounds, 500 liv. ; good wheat land, 800 liv.; watered meadow, 600 liv. 
and 700 liv. per giornata. 

Milanese. 

The price varies from 15 liv. for the poorefl: waftes, to 1000 liv. the pertica *; 
but from 600 liv. to 1000 liv. more common. As the livre is 7^. Englilh, 

1000 liv. 

* The di£kuky I have met with, in afirertsttimig the contents of a Milanefe pertica, b ftrange. 
Pau£bn, in his Mftrologtg^ makes it to the Ei^ifli acre^ as 0.14727 is to 0.7929, by which pro- 
portion, it ihould contain 8090 feet, or about 5 1-34'perticas in an acre. Count Alexander CicogfMH 
in the Memoirs of the Patriotic Society of Milan, voL iL p. 304, iays, that if feeds ase planted at 
fifteen oncie one fi:om another, 1479 ^^ P^^ ^ pertica. As the oncia is two inches Englifb, this 
makes 9243 Engliih feet in a pertica. 

Monf. de la Lande fays, that it takes more than five perdcas to make an arptnt de Paris : now as 
that arpent is to the Englifh acre, 0,6694 is to 0,7929, there are confequently 36,775 Englifli 
feet in that arpent ; at five perticas, it would confift of 7355 Englifh feet, or about fix to an acre. 

In the notes to the new edition of the Fatti Gioniiifii of Gallo (1775}, this pertica is fiudto con* 
tain 6152 French feet^ which will not differ materially from Dela Lande. 

Count Carli, who was prefident of the fupreme council of Finances ac Milan» and has written in« 
telligendy on die cenfsmtntOy iays, Varftntdi Franciafta olkpirtiM ASkmifi €omt li ai uno proffima 
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loooliv. is 98I. 19s. 2d. per acre. It is ufually bought in fuch a manner as to 
pay 2^ to 3 per cent, for the purchafe-money. 

Between Milan and Pavia, land rendered good by water, fomc fells at 300 liv. 
to 500 liv. : at 300 liv. it lets at 12 liv. 

From Milan to Mozzata^ when you have paffed the watered plain, which is 
in a few miles, the rent, in general, is not more than 4 liv. or 5 liv. the pcrtica. 
In every new leafc, for a long period, fuch as eighteen or twenty-one years, 
there is always an augmentation of rent in every part of the Milanefe, and ge- 
nerally to a pretty confiderable amount. There is alfo an undoubted augmen- 
tatioh in the fpecie current in the country 5 and the prices of every thing have 
rifen at the fame time that money has increafed. It highly defcrves ooting, by 
the politician, that as the Milanefe fubfifts entirely by land produce, without 
trade (other than the fale of that produce), and without manufadlure, it is re- 
markable that it has experienced an advance in its profperity, as well as coun* 
tries that feem to engrofs both trade and manufadurc; even at a period long 
after it had attained a height of cultivation and improvement, to which thofe 
trading countries have little to oppofe. 

Lodi. 

The beft land near this place, 600 liv. the pertica (59I. 8s. per Englifli acre) 5 
but farther off, 300 liv. to 350 liv. The Spina^ a farm I viewed, belonging to 
the Caval. Don Bafiiamo Bona Noma, lets at 30 liv. 5 others at 25 liv. ^ but 
the common price 12 liv. to 15 liv. The beft land and higheft rent is all for 
cows. 

Codogno. 

Watered lands fell at 300 liv. the pertica ; and let at 10 liv. (19I. 9s. per Eng* 
liibacre), nettrent, tenant paying cenfimento, &c. 

nunu. (Delle opere del S. Conte Carli. 8vo. 1784* Tom. i. p. 223.) The arpent of France 
being to the arpent de Paris as 48 to 3a, there are 559 162 Englifli feet in it, and in the pertica 
(at ij to i) 31,50^ feet But die iame author feys (p. 320) there are 4868 pertichi in a fquare 
Italian mile; if fo» there are 3628 in a fquare Englifli mile; this makes 5} and i-6th pertichi to an 
Englifli acre. 

Fioding fo many contradiSions, I judged it neceflary to recur to different authority. The oncia of 
Milan is two Englifli inches ; and the meafures thus arrange themfdves. 

One pertica 24 tavoli. 

One tavola 12 piedi. 

One piede 12 oncie. 
Of thefe the tavola and pertica are fquare meafures, die former containing 12 i^itSifiuarei this makes 
576 Englifli f^et, which, multiplied by 24, the refult is 13,824 feet for a pertica, or about 3 i-6th to 
^n acre ; and by this eftimate I fiiall calculate. 

Rent 
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liv. f. 

Rent nett, - - - lo o 

,^__^ . Water-tax for diftributionj - i o 

Cenfimento, - - - 2 5 

Total rent, - ^3 5 

Venetian St ATi.'^Bergamo. 

Price of land near Bergamo, 80 ducats the pertica. The ducat is 8 liv. and 
50 liv. the pound flerling ; and, if the editors of Agoftino Gallo be not miftaken, 
diere are 6194 French feet in a pertica; on thefe proportions, land fells at 
78I. 8s. per Englifh acre. 

Brefcia. 

The beft fells at 800 fcudi; commonly from 300 to 500 fcudi thcjugcro* 
This meafure containing 4 pertichi, and the Englifh acre 4^, makes 400 fcudi 
to equal 59I. per Englifh acre, at 7 liv. the fcudo. The beft land, of 800 fcudi, 
amounts confequently to 118I. Rents, per jugcro, 5 to 10 fcudi j the mean, 
*j\ fcu^i, equals 22s. Englifh acre. 

Verona. 

Land here commonly fells at 70 zecchini the campo (44I. 6s. per Englifh 
acre), and yields to the proprietor 3 to 4 per cent. I viewed an arable field 
elofc to the city, yet fowing with wheat, that would fell for 100 zecchini per 
campo : and fomc other lands, juft out of the Porta Nouva, that are exceffively 
gravelly, would fell for 15 zecchini ; fuch poor land, at a diftance, would not 
fell for more than 8 or 9 zecchini (5I. per Englifh acre) : it is, however, not fo 
bad, but that good mulberry-trees are on it. 

Vicenza. 

The beft watered meadows fell at 2400 liv. to 3000 liv. the campo, which it 
about 651. per Englifh acre; the beft arable is nearly as valuable. The word 
arable 300 liv. : in the beft there are neither mulberries nor vines. Common 
price 900 liv. to 1000 liv. ; and the produce no liv. per campo, about 55s. the 
acre. The higheft rent in money is 3 zecchini the canipo; common i, i^, or* 
2 zecchini. But, in general, land is let at half produce. 

.^0 Padua. 
The beft land fells at 45 zecchini the campo: rice-grounds are at that price. 

Vol. II. Y Padua. 
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Padua. 

The beft arable land fells at 200 ducats, of 6 liv. 4/ Thecampo is 840 per- 
tiche quadrate, each of 6 feet, confequently 30,240 feet j but the foot is i inch 
longer than the Paris foot : it is, therefore, equal to about 35,280 Paris feet *, 
or about Ath under an Englifli acre. Middling land, 95 ducats 5 bad, 50 du- 
cats J rice-grounds, and confequently irrigated, 200 ducats ^ the fame land, before 
rice being planted, 100 ducats; watered meadows, 200 ducats ; woods, 100 du- 
cats ; gardens, 400 ducats. Eftates pay 5 per cent. 

Ecclesiastical SvATE'-^BoIogna. 
Landlords are paid by half produce, which affords them about il. 6s. 5d. 
per tornatura, of half an Englifh acre, and as much is left for the firmer: this 
18 about 5I. 5s. an acre, grofs produce, on an average; but it is in the rich plain 
only. Through all the country, and including good, bad, and indifferent, it 
varies from 8s. pd. to 26s. 5d. the tornatura, for the landlord's (hare. The price 
for fuch land as yields the latter fum, is 21I. 17s. 6d. Englifh, the torna- 
tura: in general, from 81. 15s. to 13I. 2s. 6d. The return for the vjlueof land 
Is 4 to 5 per cent, on the capital; but in farms on the mountains, 7 per cent. 

Tuscany— FAr^w^. 

The landlord's half of the produce, for all farms are let a la meta, is about 
3 liv. nett (2s. i^d.) per ftiora on the plain fiis. 8id. per Englifh acre) + : itis 
2 liv. on the hills (7s. 8^d. per acre), and i liv, on the mountains. No other 
proof is wanted of the poor flate of agriculture in this country, arifing, doubt- 
lefs, from fo wretched a mode of letting land. What mufl it have been before 
the time* of Leopold, who has done fo much towards the annihilation of its old 
(hackles ? 

Fillamagna. 

Three poderi, containing 200 fliori cultivated, and 283 of mountain wood, 
would fell at 12,000 fcudi (3400.I) ; and, per fliora, for the whole, 7I. each : it 
alfo yields a rent, by mctaying, of 500 fcudi ; and land is commonly fold to pay 
3i V^^ ^^^^* interefl ; but, more commonly, in other parts, only 3. . 

DUTCHY OP MODENA— JWiwfe»/J. 

' The biolca, which is here the meafure of land, is 29 French toifes, by 26. or 
754; or, to the Englifh acre, as 27,144 is to 38,300; or as 15 to 21. This 

* Mr. PauAon makes it more than anjupent of France, i,o866. How he proves this, I am not 
arithmetician enough to know. 
. • This at the ratio of S\ ^^^^ P^^* ^^^* 

meafure 
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meafure of arable fells from 500 liv. to 1200 liv.— the Hvre half that of Milan» 
or about 4d.; 800 would be 18I. an acre. Watered meadow fells at 1200 liv. 
to 3000 liv. 5 the latter equals 70I. an acre. Such are mown thrice ; the fir ft 
cutting yields i carro^ of 100 poid» or 2500 lb. (the pound about iths of an 
£ngli(h pound) ; and the price of hay 3 to 4 zecchini per carro. 

Parma. 
The beft land fells commonly at 50 zecchini the biolca (31I. 7s. per acre). 
To Firenzuola, the beft fells at 25 to 4p zecchini. 

P lEDMOu T'^Fogara. 
From St. Giovanni to Vogara, the price of the beft is 500 liv. the journal. 
After that town, 24 fcudi di Milano per tavola (about 20I. to 25U per acr?). 
From Vogara, to within a few miles of Turin, the average value of land is 
500 liv. (261. i3S.^per Englifh acre.) 

Savoy. 

At Montmelian, vineyards fet at 1000 liv. to 1200 liv. the journal, which 
about equals a French arpent. On the mountain fides to Chamberry, on a foil, 
to appearance, abfolutely ftones, that yield good wine, and fell as high as 
meadow. Cultivated landi at Modena, in the Haut-Savoy, at 1000 liv. Im« 
proved mountain fpots, 300 liv. to 500 liv. 

The moft carelefs examination of the preceding prices, will be fufHcient to 
fhew, that land is fold, at prefent, in Lombardy, fomeages after it has loft both 
its copmerce and its manufaflures ^, at prices that ought to mark the dire<3: 
influence of immenfe induftry ; for it rifes from 30I. to lool. an^acre, through a 
territory not comparable for foil, naturally to many others. I will venture to 
afTert, that the fame land in England, would not fell for half, perhaps, not for 
one-third of the money. And it is worthy pf remark, that the cities which 
poflefs moft trade at prefent, as Leghorn, Genoa, and Venice, have little in- 
fluence on the lands which fell at the prices here noted. It is not the compe* 
tition of Venetian merchants that raifes the prices on the terra jirma\ and what 
. have thofe of Leghorn and Genoa to do with the Milanefe and Piedmont ? If 
Leghorn has not cultivated thc-Maremma, how was it to water the Lodizan \ 

* Every one knows, that, ftri£Uy fpeaking, there are both trade and manufadtures in all parts of 
Lombardy ; converting raw to organized filk, is certainly a manufaAure; 9X^ making a* few velvets 
at Genoa, or glafs beads at Venice, are manufadhires ; but, for all the purposes of argument, Lom« 
bardy, when compared to fuch Countries as England and France, muft be laid to be ahnoft deftitute 
of them* 

Y 2 . Bologna 
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Bologna is, parhaps, the mod manufaduring town in Lombardy ; but has it 
drained the Commachio ? If you recur not to prefent, but to antient wealth, 
you muft turn to Florence *, Piia, Gmoa, and Venice ; the two firft arc in one 
of the worft cultivated countries in Italy ; of Genoa I know nothing, but by 
reading ; but I have read no author that fpeaks of great cultivation in the Li- 
gurian itvniory ^ free from fmall prefent proprietors : and let it be remembered, 
becaufe it is a circumftance that merits it, that great commerce and fabrics, 
efpecially when depending on a city that governs a territory^ have a dired ten- 
>ijency not to eftablifli, but to annihilate fuch properties. 

The efFcdl of great wealth, flowing from induftry, is to extirpate little pro- 
perties, by the profits from trade being inverted in their purchafe ; one country- 
gentleman, with half a fcore farmers, and a hundred labourers, takes the place 
in countries, where theprogrefs of wealth is in its natural courfe, of a number 
of little proprietors, who eat up all their produce, and yet are half ftarving for 
want. Is this the cafe in the Genoefe territory ? I am fure it is not at Venice. 

The fureft proof of the want of difTeminating wealth in the country, is the al- 
moft univcrfal pradice of cultivating the land by metayers i if trade and com- 
merce did much for Italy, which cannot be doubted, you mufl look for their 
effefls, not in the country, but in towns. Thofe cities that poiTeiled much in- 
duftry (which I have named), carry fure proofs of former profperity : go out of 
their gates, and you meet with none— fitmi what did this arife ? Probably 
from thofe cities htin^ fovereign ones, and fhackling the country with every 
fpecies of monopoly, in favour of themfelves. What is it, therefore, that will 
diffufe wealth through all the clafles, and give verdure to the fields, as well as 
luftre to^the towns ? An equitable government. Whatever wepoflcfs in Eng- 
land, we owe to this origin ; and it highly deferves notice, that it is not a cul- 
tivation fuperior to that of other countries, which diftinguifhes our ifland fo 

* For the immenfe manu£i£hires and wealth of Florence, in the fourteenth century, fee Giovanni 
Villani, lib. ii. cap. 93. *' In Firemu U Bottegbi (anno 1330) deWarte deUa lana erano dugento e pim 
€ facevano da fettanta in ettanta mila panni di valuta di piu di milk dugento .migliaja diforini d*oro (fono 
a fcudi fiorentini 22,860,000) che bene il terzo e pii rimamva neUa terra per ovraggio Jenza il guadagno 
deUanajuoli. Del detto ovraggio vivevam piU di 30,000 per/one. Se per tutti i prodotti e manifatture 
deirintera Tofcana prefentemente non entra piu di un milione due centomila fcudi ; chiaro e, che 
tempo h la fola arte della lana in Firenze produceva venti volte piu utile di quelle, che prefentemente 
ne &ccia tutto lo ftato. Carli Saggio Sopra la Tofcana, op. i. p. 348. 

A moft fingular law pafled during the republic of Florence, that no man fhould make proof of no- 
bility, who was not able to deduce il from the manu£idure of wool or fJk. Carli^ toma v. p. 335. 

A more commercial idea could no where root itfdf 

• 

much. 
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much^ as the eftablifliment of a race of men generally found no where elfe ; a 
fubftantial and wealthy race of tenantry ; a race found in every comer of Eng- 
land : in Lombardy, you mi^ go for fuch^ not to Florence and Genoa^ but to 
theLodizan. 



CHAP. II. 

Of tbf Management cf Grafs Lands. 



/^ATTLE and grafs lands are fo connected^ that^ I truftt it will not be 
^^ deemed an impropriety to treat of them in the fame chapter^ and as parts 
of the £ime fubjed. The obfervations I have made in Italy, will be divided 
eaiily into— !» irrigation ;— a, live dock. 

SECT.L OF IRRIGATION. 

If there be one circumftance which gives a fuperiority to Lombardy, over all 
the other countries I have feen, it is this, and therefore merits the moft parti*^ 
cular detail. 

Piedmont— N/V^. 

Such is the confequence of water here, that a garden of 4 feftaradi (a fquare Of 
12 trebucchi, 1. ^. 144 is a feftarada, and 400 trebucchi a giornata, which is to 
the Engli(b acre as 0.7440 is to 0,7929), with a fmall houfc, lets at 20 louis d'or 
per annum, or about 15L an acre. 

Coni. 
For the laft ten miles from Nice to Coni, the country improves continually. 
The foil, near the mountains, is ftoney, but is a good fandy loam lower in the 
vale. It is perfcdly level, and watered with the utmoft attention, in a manner 
I had not noticed before ; not, as in Spain, in beds, but the field is ploughed 
flat, fown with wheat, the clods broken with hoes and bufh-harrowed, and 
then great deep trenches (Iruck with the plough, for letting in the water ; theie 
are 8 to 12 yards afunder. They are now (September) watering clover 8 inches 
hight by letting the water into theie trenches, and conducting it in a fingular 

manner. 
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manner. A man wilking backwards, draw8» by a line, a btinchof ftrawand 
weeds, jufWargc enough to ftop the water in the trench, and force it to over- 
flow on each fide. This is an expenfive and opeiofe method, and inferior to 
the Spanifh. The crops now on the ground are maiz ; good, but not exti^r- 
dinary : millet, and a little hemp ; the male plants picked. A great deal of 
clover, but not much that is clean. But meadow abounds, which is the glory 
of Piedmont ; and the conducting of the water, in multiplying conduits, feems 
well underftood, and praAtfikl in great perfedion. ^ 

Com to Cbentale. 

In the watered meadows, much cbicorium intybus and pl^tago lanceolata. 
Watered meadows are cut thrice commonly ; bat in ibme feafons, four times. 

The watered meadows are now mowing for a third time; the predominant 
plants— the cbicorium tntjbus^ plantago lanceolata^ accbillea millefolium^ and tri^ 
folium pratenje. ^^* 

To Turium 
From Coni to Turin, fomething more than half the country appears to be 
watered ; poflibly two* thirds ; and wherever the water .is carried, it is apparently 
with great (kill. It is, however, rather fingular, that more trenches are not 
cut for taking the water ofF the land ; the attention is chiefly paid to bringing 
it on I from which we may conclude, either that the heat of the climate renders 
fuch drains lefs neccflTary than In England,~or that water is too valuable, from 
every one underftanding its ufe, to be brought on in the leaft fuperfluous quan- 
tity. The contrivance, towards Turin, for carrying the aqueduds of irrigation 
acrofs the roads, are beautifully executed : for convenience of diftribution, the 
water-courfe is raifed three or four feet, pr more, above the general level: 
thefe aqueduds are brought to the fide of the road, and feemingly fini(h in a 
wall, but really fink in a fyphon of mafonry under the road, and rife on the 
other fide, behind another fimilar wall. Seeing thefe buttrefles of mafonry, 
without perceiving, at firft:, any water, I wondered, for a moment, to what 
ufe they could be afiigned ; but when I mounted the foot*way, this beautiful 
contrivance was, at once, apparent. Thefe are noble exertions. 

Turin. 
The irrigation in all this vicinity, is extcnfivc, and carried to great perfedion. 
Water is meafured with as much accuracy as wine. An hour per week is fold, 
and the fee fimple of the water is attended to, with the &me folicitude as that oif 

the 
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the land. Rich meadows^ without water^ fell for 1000 liv^ and iiooliv. a gior* 
nata; and arable^ worjth 500 liv. without water, is» in many inftanccs, worth 
2000 li?. with it. Such a meadow as will fell for iioo liv. or 1200 liv. per gi« 
ornata, will yield, the firft mowing, 115 rubbii of hay, worth 9/ to 10/ the 
ru^io ; the fecond, 90 rubbii, at 7/ to 8/ and flie third, 86 rubbii, at 6f. 
to 7/ ; the fourth growth is fold, to be eaten by iheep, at 5 liv. This produce 
amounts to 120 liv. or 61. Englifli, per giornata, which is under an acre. The 
intereft of iioo liv. being at 40 liv. or 50 Hv. there remains afufficicnt profit, 
after tlkexpences are paid. During the winter, as the meadows are commonly 
•fed with iheep, they do not water at all. Some experienced cultivators avoid 
watering in the fpring, till the frofts are over, which happen here as late as the 
loth, and even the 15th of May, as a ftrong frefli vegetation is, in fuch cafes, 
entiftly cot offi but, in general, no attention is paid to this circumftance; and 
watering goes on at all times, except when iheep are on the ground. Thoie 
who have vrater enough, let it on to thdr land once a week, during the whole 
fdmmer 1 but if die weather is wet, once a fortnight $ and a day or two before 
cotting, if the water is perfedly clear. In regard to the quality of water, they 
make no other diftindion than that for mountains being cold ; and that of 
the Dora, near Turin, being charged with fo much fand as to be bad. They 
attend to the cutting of weeds in the canals, that they may rot; and fome good 
managers harrow the bottoms in the fpring, to foul the water, which then 
afts more ppwerfolly as a manure. Another pradlice, which tends alfo to prove 
what excellent farmers they are in all that refpefts meadow-grounds, is that 
of paring and burning, which they perform on pieces that have a bad herbage, 
or want of improvement 5 but do not fow them with corn, or any other plant, ex- 
cept hay-feeds, in order to renew the grafs, with no other interruption. It is 
impofliblc to praifc fuch praftices too much. They call this huibandry motara. 

The power of cfledHng the great works in irrigation, which are vifiblc over 
this whole country, depends very much on the law, which fuppofes the right 
and property of all rivers to be vefted in the king j confcq^uently all canals taken 
from them, are bought of him ; and this enfures another regulation, which is 
the power of carrying the water, when bought, at the pleafurc of thofe who 
buy it, where they think fit; they cannot,, however, ciit acrofs any man's 
ground^ without paying him for the land and the damage; but the law doc& 
this by regulations known to every one, and no individual is allowed a negati^te 
upon a mcafurc which is for the general good. The purchafers of water from 
the king, are ufually confiderable land owners, or communities that have landa 
wanting water ; and it is of no confequence at what diftance thefe lands may 
be from the river, whence the water is taken, as they have a right to conduA it 
where they choofe, provided they do not cut through a garden or pleafure 

ground. 
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ground. Nor can they carry the water under that of others, whofc canals are i 
already made, as they might in that cafe deprive them of a part of their water $ 
they are obliged to throw aqueducts over fuch canals. The benefit of water is 
fo great and well underflood, that nobody ever thinks of making objedlionsi lE^d 
in cafe their lands are not already watered, it is no fmall advantage to have a 
new canal brought through them, as they have the opportunity of buying water 
of the proprietors. It is fold per hour per week, and even half an hour, and 
down to a quarter. The common price of an hour per week, for ever, is 
ijooliv.— At Gruliafcho, four miles from Turin, there arc many Perfian wheels 
that lift up the water by bufkets ; the wheels are double, with wafhers between 
for the ftream turning them ; the buckets or boxes on one out fide only i they raifc 
the water 8 or lo feet, and about 2^ (hort of the full diameter of the wheel, 
and I could not perceive that they lofe a drop; none falls, except what adhcnes 
to the wheel itfclf. To fare the expence of multiplying fluices, for the occa- 
fional ftoppage of water, in carrier trenches, to force it over the land, they have 
a moveable board that fits the trench, which is placed occafionally where 
wanted, and anfwers the purpofe well. They have none of the ramifications of 
carrier trenches common among us; and not fo many drains for taking the 
water of as with us ; and, on the whole, do not fhew any thing like our atten- 
tion in the ufe of the water, though twenty, or rather an hundred times more 
in bringing it from rivers, and diftributing it about the country ; and I could 
not but obferve, that their meadows have much bad herbage, and many places 
damaged by the water refting too long; this is more the cafe here than it 
feemed to be from Coni to Racconis, where the meadows carried a better 
countenance. 

Tturin to Cbivafco. 

Not one-third of this country is watered. At Chivafco but little alfo. After 
crofling the Dora Belfa, there are foon two confiderable canals of irrigation; 
one made two years ago only, which is as great a work as a navigation in 

England. 

Ciglione. 

Little land watered in this courrtry ; but I obferved here feme meadows, with 
off channels, from the principle ones, for conduding the water, which I did 
not notice before ; but very few drains. The new canal croflTes a gravelly wafte, 
but none of it watered. 

Trouchan. 

A v£ry rich country much watered ; and many mulberricis. 

St. 
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St. Geirmano. 

Mowing the third crop of grafs, and very poor; not more than 15 cwt. ao 
acre, and yet watered* The glory df' Piedmont is from Coni to Turin. Thofc - 
who pafs Mont Cenis to Turing* and Turin to Milan, fee,, on comparifon, 
nothing. 

Vercelli. »^ 

The new canal, now making, for taking water frorii the Dora Baltia, and con- 
dudting it to the rice grounds of Vercelli, is done by the, king, and will coft 
three millions ; the water is fold to communitips. The other I croffed near the 
Dora, at the fame time, was; made long ago, and belongs to the Marquis 
de Bourg. 

Milanese— B^tf/<9rtf. 

After crofling the Tcfino, in feveral branches, and entering the Milanefe, we 
[ find a great fyftcm of watering meadows to BufFalora, where that magnificent 
canal, the Navillio Grande is 26 yards broady and though navigable, was ori- 
ginally made for irrigation alone* 

St. Pietro Olmo. 

Hence, forfome diftance, there is no watering; but then there is fomc- 
thing in our Berkfliire method ; the lands are arched up, and juft in the centre, 
on their crown, are the carrier trenches for conducing the water, and on each 
fide a row of low fallows ; fome of thefc lands are two rods broad, and two feet 
higher in the ridge than in the furrow; the land firm and the herbage good : 
wherever the meadows feem good, there is abundance of chicorium intybus^ 
plantago lanccolata, and trifolium pratenfe. 

Milan. 

As the irrigation of the Milanefe is perhaps the greateft exertion of the kind 
that ever was in the world, and certainly the firft that was undertaken in Eu- 
rope, after the decline of the Roman empire ; it merits every attention that a 
farming trs^veller can give 1 for it will be found, by very briefly recurring to 
records, which have been fearched, that great exertions (perhaps as great as 
ever known) were made in this country, at a period when all the north of Europe 
was in a ftatc of barbarifm. In the year 1037, mention is made of the cand 
Vecchiabbia. In 1067, watered meadows were common, called ^r^/^ r^r^, by 
Landolfo*. In 1077, there are notes of many ftreams ufed. In 1138, the 

• Giulinij torn. iv. p. 122 •224. 225. 
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monks of Chiarcvallc bought of Gioranni Villano fome commons, woods, and 
meadows for 8i liv. under the contraffc (a parchment yet remaining) ** ut roc- 
nafterium poiCt ex Vedabia trahere ledum ubi ipfum monafterium voluerit et 
fi fuerit opus liceat facerc eidem monaflerio foflata fuper terram ipfius Johanriis 
abnina parte viae et ab alia. • . • £cc. pojQit firmarie et habere clufam in prato ipfius 
Johannis, &c/' There is a fimilar contrad of the following year, and various 
others, until the beginning of the 13 centory ; from which, and others, it ap- 
pears, that the VeccKiabbia was the entire property of the monaftery, and con- 
firmed in 1276 by the diploma of the Emperor Frederick 11. The merit of 
thefe monks appears to have'l>een greats for they gained fuch a reputation for 
their fkill and indudry, that they had maay applications for afliflance in direding 
works fimilar to their own upon uncultivated lands; and the Imperial Chan- 
cellor Rinaldo, in the time of the Emperor Frederick I. being appointed arch- 
bifhop of Cologne, found the pofleilioi^ of bis fix in fuch a deplorable ftate, 
that he applied for, and found the fame afiiilance, as reported by Cefarior 
Eiftecbacenfe. Their greatefl exertions were in irrfgation^ which was io well 
known, that they fold their luperfluous water, transferring the ufc and property 
of fome by the hour, day, and week. In two centuries they came to be poC- 
feiTed of 6o,oco pertiche, moflly watered : there is reafon to believe that the* 
practice, in the 13th century,, did not nMHerialjy differ from the prefent modes; 
becauiib, in the papers of the archives of the abbey of that peri(yl, mention is 
mzdcof cbiufe^ incajlru bocbilU^ firatoi^, and other works, to difhibute the 
"^zttTi and regulate the irrigation *!*• In 1164, the Emperor Frederick gave 
various rights, in certain rivers, to the people of Pa via, for the purpofes of 
irrigation X^ I^ ^ ^77* ^^^ people of Milan enlarged and continued the Navillio 
Grande, from Abbiate Graflb to Milan, being 14 miles ; it was brought from 
the Tefino, near the Lago Maggiore, to Abbiate Graflb, 20 miles, by the 
people of Pa via, long before the date of any records now known to remain §. 
In 1271, it was made navigable. It is thirty-two Italian miles long, and twenty- 
five bracchi wide, or forty-nine Englifh feet* | 

The fecond great work, was the. canal called Muzza, which takes the waters 
of the Adda, at Caflano, and carries them to Marignano, there dividing and 

• Cbiuf€^ are fluices ; incajhri^ are water gates, that are moved perpendicularly y bochiSij openingf 
indie banks to diftribute wsLttri firaUi^ discharges for carrying oflF fuperfluous wstter; the iame as 
fcaricahrin ^ 

t Mivmrli Storlca id Ecauomica fulT Irrrigmom di Pruti. Don. Ang^ FumagitVt AH £ A£lam% 
torn* ii. p* 215* 

\ Giuiiniy torn. vi. p« 33a 

^ Nuova R'tcoba d'jfutorUbc trattano det m8t§ iilTAcque. Parma. 1768. 4to. Tom. viu 
P. Prifi. p. 97« |{ /ft^.p«^9b* 

watering 
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watering much of the Lodizan. It was executed In 1220*, and done in fo ad- 
mirable a ftyle, that Padre Frifi, in the preface to Modo di regolare i jiumu &c. 
fays,-^** il meccanifmo d'irrigar le campagne h ftato ridotto airuhimo grado di 
maeftria edi perfezione nel canale di Muajza-f-/* And Padre Antonio Lecchi, 
another great engineer and mathematician^ remarks, — ** De'noftri ith celcbri 
canali di Mazza, € de'due navigli qual altra memoria ci rimane ora, fe non fc 
quelkdel tempo della loro coftruzione, c d'ahre poche notizie, niente conccr- 
nenti al maravigliofo artifizio della loro condotta j:/* 

In 1305, the canal of Treviglio was made, which takes the water from thcf 
Brembo, and carries it, for fevcral miles, about twenty-five feet wide, and 
about three deep; it irrigates the territory of Triviglio and the Ghiara d'Adda^ 
And, within four or five miles, there arc five caqals, taken from the Adda and 
the Brembo, all of great antiquity. In 1460, the canal de Mkrtefano was begun» 
under Duke Francis Sforza I. ; ft was twenty-four miles long, and eighteen braccia 
(thirty-five Englifh feet) wide ; fince lengthened feven or eight miles more. It 
takes the waters of the Adda, a little before Trcjfzo, by means of a powerful 
wear fcbitf/ej founded upon the living rock ;, it is then fupported for five miles 
by a fblid wall of ftone, forty bfaccia (eighty feet) above the bottom of the 
Adda, and parallel with it. At Gorgonzola^ it paflcs over the torrent Mol- 
gora, by a bridge of three ftone afches. At Carfenzago, it is crofled by the 
river Lambro, which enters and quits the canal with all us floods. And,^ 
in order to prevent the furplus of water, which this circumftance occafions^ 
from breaking the banks of the canal, or overflowing them, there are nineteen 
fearieatori in the canal, above, below, arid facing the junftidn, which are fo 
calculated, that they have not only powers fuflicient to take off^ the waters of 
that river, but alfo half of thofe of the canal itfelf. Thcfe fcarica tori are canals 
which take the water, when fluice-gates arc opened for that purpofc, and con- 
vey it, at various diftances, to the Lambro again ; the fall in its courfc being 
confiderablc enough to free the catial fVom all fiiperfluity of water. Near 
Milan, this Navillio receives the torrent Sevefo ; and, after furrounding the city, 
unites with the Navillio Grande and the Okina. The fluices wbith BeHidor 
^ppofcdi to be invented by the Dutch, were ufed, for the firft time, near 
Padoa, in 14S1, by two engirteer^ of Viterbo, Dionifitts 'and Peter Domenico, 
brothers^. Leonardo da Vinci profited iiWiiediatfelf ttf 'itiis great invention^ for 

♦ V«rH S^Mrin di M*. 1 1. 1). 24a It Nuova Raccofta, tort. w. 

X Jb. Piano^ tsfc» de tre torrenti^ p. 141. 3* • • . 

V MmdiftJkiH^. tQl. V. Parma,. 1766, p. 359. Mentioned by Zcndrfm in the tenth chapter, S^rs 
l*Acqua ComnU. This is the cbmmon fuppofition in Lombardy, and is thus reCotdctf; but it appears 
to be an error, by a paflage in Giulini^ torn. mU/ p/ j^j IjvhcFr, mnorjffm^ flldRtfon is exprrtBly 
mziit^i^^xn^macbinarumquas cGttcIj^.affillkn^&i. .. ;> * ^ r. t . 

Z 2 -the 
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the union of the two canals of Milan; and finding between them the difference 
of the levels to be eighteen braccia *, he, with fix fluices, in the year 1497, 
under Ludovico il Moro, opened and facilitated the navigation from one to 
the other. The greatefty^/ar/V^/^r/'-f- of the waters united at Milan, is the canal 
of Vecchiabbia, which, after having ferved fome mills and irrigatbn, &lls into 
the Lambro near Marignano; and if this canal were made ftraight, and fup- 
ported by fome fluices, ,the navigation might be continued to the Lambro, and 
thence to the Po and the fea. .Both thefe canals, the Grande and the Marte- 
fano, are fo contrived, as to be completely emptied once a year, for cleaning 
and repairing whatever accidents may have happened to any of th? works. 

I have entered into this digrefilon upon a very curious fubjeft,. little known in 
Engli^i literature Ji in order to fhew how well irrigation was underftood, and 
how admirably it wajS pradifed, when the countries on this fide of the Alps were 
barbarous. At the fame time, however, that jufiice is thus done to thefe great 
exertions, we muft bear in mind, that few diftridts in Europe are better, or ik 
well, fituated for irrigation. The lakes of Maggiore and Como, nearly upon the 
fame level, are three hundred feet (one hundred and fifty braccia) higher than 
Milan,— and that of Lugano two hundred feet higher than thofe, with a nearly 
regular declivity to the Po §. 

There are authors who have aflerted, that agriculture is improved in confe*- 
quence of grea^t trade or manufadlures only 5 but the inftance of the immenfe irri- 
' gation in the Milanefe, efFeded by thefe and many other canals, too numerous 
to mention, will not allow of fuch a conclufion being general 5 and to flicw that 
my opinion is not without foundation, a very brief review of the ftate of Milan^ 
fo far as it refpedls thefe periods, will not be difpleafing to a reflefting reader. 

In 1 177, when the canal de NaviUio Grande was made, the republic of Milaa 
had been gradually forming for about two hundred years B ; but thefe domi* 
nions were exceedingly confined i— Lodi, Pavia, Mantua, Verona, Crcma, 
Tortona, Como, Bergamo, Brefcia, Piac^nza, Parma, Genova, Afti, Vercelli, 

♦ P. 98. Frifi. 

+ The fcaricatori are what I believe wc call wears in England j they are difcharges of fuperfluous 
waters. Mr. Brindley made them, in the Duke of Bridgewater's canal, circuUr, and in the centra 
of the river, to convey the watery as into a well ; but in Italy they are cuts or openings in the banka 
of the canal, at places that alloy J| quic]c convejrance of the water $ for inftance^ where a canal crofles 
the bed of a river : their powers are calculated with fuch a mathematical exaAnefs, proportioned to 
the quantity of water brought into the canals, by the rivers joining them, that no floods ever efie6fc 
the furface, which is of an equal height. 

X One would naturally look for fome knowledge of thefe fafts in AmUrfirfs DiJu^im ^Omutera^ 
but we {hall look in vain. 

§ Firri^ Storia di Milano. . 1783. Tom. i. p. S< 

I Suria di Mkmo. ?. Vorri. 4to. 178^ Ton^ L pi 14SU 

Novara^ 
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Novara» Cremona^ Ivrea, Padua, Alba, Trevilb, Aquileia, Fcrrara, Reggio, 
Modena, Bologna, Imola, Ccfena, Forli, Rimini, Fano, and Ancona,— were, 
at that time, independent republics*; which united againft Milan, in 1162, 
with tRe Emperor Frederick I. and befieged and deflxoyed it. This Angular faft 
that in fifteen years after one of the moft fignal deftrudtions that could be 
brought upon a city, there (hould be found energy enough in a petty republic, 
to undertake a work which is, in the prefent age, regarded as an honour to 
Lombardy, mufl be admitted as a proof, that the trade and nunuHiAures of that 
period could have been but very inconfidcrable. 

Milan, however, unqueftionably arofc to great power and prefperity; and 
our bufinefs is to inquire into that period, whence we may judge how much its 
commerce might influence the perfedion to which fhe has carried her agri** 
culture. 

1042, Civil war ; the nobility driven out by the people^ 
1056, The government changed. 
1067, Meadows watered. Gui/int, IV. 12Z. 
rio8. War with Pavia. 
nil, Lodi deftroyed by Milan 
1 1 27, Como deftroy ed by Milan. 
1 1 53, Frederic Barbarofla interpofes. 
1 162, Milan taken and deftroyed. 

1 167, The people of Milan living in tents and cabins. To^ 
1 1831 War with Frederic 
J 177^ Navillio G rande continued to Milan . 

1 191, Grant of waters to Pavia, for irrigation, by the Emperor Henry VI. 
1204, The nobility expelled. 
1 210. The archbidiop's revenue So^ooo fiorini d'oro, equal to 10 millions of 

livres now. 
J2i6, A woollen manufadlure. 

1 220, The canal of the Muzza made. 

1 22 1, The archbi(hop and nobles expelled. 
1237, War againft the Emperor Frederick II. 

1240, Government reduced to pay in paper money ; the origin of all that haa 

pafled fince in Europe. 
1257, The nobility expelled. 

— — «, The Navillio Grande begun to be made navigable. 
1263, Fadions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines now in full aAivity at MUtn.. 
1271^ The Navillio Grande navigable. 

• Vcrri^ tomtk u p. 175* 

"77, Civil 
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1277, Civil war ;-r-Toriani and Vifconli. 

1281, Pitto. 

ia88f Milan buys wool from Prance, Flanders, and England. 

1296, Degree, that gave to every one the power of condufiing water aeroft all 

great roads, provided ftonc bridges wereerei!k©d. 
1302, Revoli^tion ;T-the Toriani get the better of the Vifconti. 
1 305, C^nal of TrcvigHo made. 
1310, Revolution; the Vifeonti prevail. 
1327. Violent fadlions of the Guelphs and Ohibellines* 
1 332^ Grant of water for iprigation to the people of Treviglio. 
. 1350-mi 385, Tyranny of the Vifconti drives away the manufadkures. 
1395, Qreat Power of Milan over the cities of {.ontbardy. * 

Through every part of the 14th century, the paffages in the Annkls are 

numerous which prove how wftl irrigation, was underftood, and how 

highly canals of water were valued. 
1 42 1, Milan exports cloths to Venice. + 
1457, Moft of the conquefts of Milan loft. 
1460, Canal de Martcfano made. 
14811 Sluices invented at Padua. 
1497, Leonardo da Vinci joins the canals at MiUn« 

It (hould fcem, from this cjetail, th'^t t|it ex«tfti<»n5 ift irrigation werq alaK)ft: 
purely agricultural; the benefit enjoyed by the people qf ^v^.iaku from ^he Nar 
villio Grande, was a conftant proof of tb« acjLv^tagi^ to be derived froa^ fiiptlftr 
canals -, apd they were executed at mpm^nts which will not allow us to attribute, 
them to the influence of manufacturing or commercial wealth. 

• Iji 1378, CKiQvanjii Qalcaz:^ Vifconti Conte di Viitu was declared Duke of Milan, his domi- 
nions then comprifing Arezzo, Reggio, Parma, Piacenza, Cremona, Lodi, Crems» Bergamo, BreTcia, 
Verona, Vicenza, Feltro, Belluno, Baflano, Bormio, Como, Novara* Atefiandriit Tortona, VerceMi, 
Pontremoli, Bobbio, Sarzana, Pavia, Valenza, Cafali, Fa4w^, Alboj^ A^ Bp^pgoii^ Pi&i Siena, I^« 
rugia, Noccra, Spoleto, and Affiil* FerrL p. 4^1 7« 

f As this woollen manufiidure is faid tg ha^ beto in the hanfii of aa.Oidar of friftrs^ the /rati 
umUfpth, we l^ve i\o reafoa tQ fvp|pq(b; it, a^ ci^j!^ 9i gre^t ooiT^^eOpr ; the exprsffions fecmiag to 
imply its magnitude being applicable to a comparifon with poo^r nf igl^KyMK. Coiuil^ Giulini (ays, 
on occafion of its being carried from Milan to Sicily, " cbe ianU fi/^ri^ikjra noi^* (tQw^ viu. p. S^St). 
but records do not explain the c:^tent > though we aie told ti}^ ihy^y worked up wool from, FraocCf. 
Flanders, and England, in 12«8 (tom. viii. p. 399.); which trade had exifte^ to foiM chgree of! 

confiderMion in 1216* Count Verri ufes the expreffiQi\ ^ lavoro de pannihni la quale fbrm^ 1^ ' 

ricchezza cojpicua di Milano," {Storia di Milano^ tom. i. p. 357.) But it was Venice, Genoa, Pila, 
Amalfi, and Ancona that had the empire of the fea, which gave that audior leafon to iay, « che tutto 
il commcrcio dell* Europa era preflb gl' kaUaoi." (torn, k p. 465.) 

To 
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To this may be added, that during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries *, 
Italy was the perpetual fccJne of bloody wars : the Venetians and Gerioefe, the 
Venetians and the Milenefe, and, in their turns, the other republics, feem to 
have had no other bufinefs than that of cutting each other's throat. A per« 
petual ftate of warfare, and fo many revolutions as were taking place in the go- 
vemments of the Italian cities, were little adapted to give a fecurity of pofTef- 
Hod efientially neceflary to the eftabliihment of fuch manufactures and com- 
merce, as (hall, by the overflowing of their furplus^ ameliorate the agriculture 
t)f a country. 

It was but fifteen years after the deflru<flion 6f Milan, that the Navillio 
Grande was made ; and within three years after the lofs of all hef conqueds, 
that the canal de Martefano was digged : thefe great undertakings were, there- 
^re, eacecuted at periods when commercial profperity could leafl: of all eflTcA 
them. There was no (lability in that profperity. It is alfo to be remembered, 
that throughout this period of Milanefe hiftory, that peopl^^ even at the height 
6f their power, were never mafters of a commercial fea-port. It is tfue, that 
they twice took Genoa; firft in 1353, ^^^ kept it for a very fliort time; and 
again in 1421, wheri they were in poiTefiion of it but fourteen years; and 
amongft all the dominions of Galeazzo Vifconti, Sarzano \^s the only port, 
and that never a coihmercial one; thu^ the fabrics of Milan were obliged to 
be escpofted through the Venetians .or the Genoefe, who laid duties on the 
tranfport of their commodities. 

The conclufion of the whole feems fairly to be, that we are not to attribute 
the irrigition of the country to wealth derived from foreign commerce ; the fer- 
tility and excellent management of the lands fupported a great population, 
which proved as induflrious as public calamities and confufions would allow ; 
but it does not appeat that this induftry was ever continued through a long 
fefies of peace and happinefs. 

An other idea has been (larted, that Lombardy owed her irrigations to the 
cflTeftof the crufadeS; that the mad enthufiafts, who went upon thofe expe- 
ditions, brought honie with them the art of cutting canals, for this mod bene- 
ficial purpofe ; but hiftory does not give fufficient lights to allow of this con- 
clufion. I have already remarked, that the Navillio Grande was made by the 
people of Pavia> long before thofe of Milan made the cut to that city ; and fo 
long before> that no records in the archives were found of it by that mofl 

* In the preceding periods i^ups probably worfe. Count Verri , obferves, ^ Dello ilato dells 
populazione nd decimo fecolo*— mi pare verofimile che doveffe eflere mediocremente popolata Mi« 
lano. Le terre erano coltivate parte da fervi e parte da liberti. Molte parti dd ducato era bofcow 
In qualche luogo, che ora fi coltiva forfe, ancora v'erano delle acque ftagnantr,*' Sima di Mlant^ 
torn* !• P* 76» 

induftrious 
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induftrious fearcher into antiquity. Count Giulini. This fzAkcms nearly decifivc; 
for the firft crufade did not commence tiirio96, nor terminate till iioo, before 
which period there is every reafon to fuppofe, the canal in queftion was cut as the 
refearches of Giulini go fo far back as 773. The crufades ended in 1291 ; and, 
had the eifeifts been as great as poflible, yet they cannot be imagined* to have 
taken place immediately ; it mud be, after much confultation and long reafQn-* 
ing, that whole towns could be brought to co-operate in the execution of fuch 
plans for the common good, from mere reports of the efFedt in diftant countries 
and different climates. Another circumftance, tending to prove that irrigation 
in Lombardy was much more antient than the crulades, is that Thcodoric, 
who began to reign in Italy, anno 493, publicly rewarded an African who h^d 
come thither, in order to inftrudt the Italians in the art of irrigating lands, as 
Mr. ProteiTor Symonds has explained, with his ufual elegance, in his moft 
agreeable paper on the effeft of water in the agriculture of Italy *. Now if 
this art had been thus introduced, or, more properly fpeaking, revived in Italy- 
above fix hundred years before the crufades were thought of, there connot be 
much reafon for attributing that improvement to the obfervations of thofe frantic 
enthufiafts. It is remarkable, that Count Verri, in his Hiftory of Milan, fays, 
he had long conceived, that their irrigations were to be afcribed to the Cru- 
fades j but, from paying more attention to the authorities quoted by Count 
Giulini. he gave up that opinion, and concurred in the idea of a greater anti- 
quity -f : for which alfo P. Frifi feems to contend, when he fays cxprcffly, that 
the canal made by the people of Pavia was more antient than 1177 J . 

And here it may be worth remarking, that Pavia was the capital and refidencc 
ofTheodoric, whence there rcfults, at leaft, a prefumption, if he fent to Africa 
for a perfon to inftrudt the Italians in irrigation, that here was the field of his 
exertions ,• and that this very canal was the work of that fovereign, not the lefs 
celebrated for thus laudably applying himfclf, in a barbarous age, to works that 
would do honour to the politeft. — But to return from this long digrefiion. 

The fame law that has been fo efFeftual in watering Piedmont, operates here 
alfo, and has done even greater things. He who difcovers a fpring, condudls 

♦ Annals of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 421. 

.f. Sioria di Alilanoj tomo i. p. 354. 

J Con tutte quefto pcro, fc imparzial mente fi vorra averc riguardo al tempo, alle circonftanze, alia 
maeftria del lavoro, il naviglio di Milanoche forma la coramum'cazionc del Tcfmo, c dell* Adda, poui 
pall'are per il capo d'opera, che abbiamo in quefto genere. Per quanto dice il Sigonio nel libro 14 del 
regno d'halia all'anno 1179, P^*^^ ^he il primo tronco dello ftcflb Naviglio, del Tcfmo ad Abbiatc 
Grailoj foffc gia dai tempi piu antichi incominciato e (inito dai pavefi per irrigare le vicine loro cam- 
pagn«. . Fu neiranno 1 177 che i Milancfi conduflcro lo ftcffo cavo da Abbiatc a Corfico, c a Milano. 
Nuova Raccolta^ vol. vii. p. 97. 

it 
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k where he pleafes^ paying a fixed compenfation * for cutting through the pro*- 
perties of others. All rivers belong, as in Piedmont, to the fovereign, who 
fells the waters to fpeculators for this mod beneficial purpofe of irrigation. In 
the diftribution of it, by fale, they do not meafure by the hour, as in Piedmont, 
but by the ounce; 12 oz. are a braccio, or 22 inches: an ounce of water is a 
ftream that runs one braccio long and one ounce deep; and the farther the wa* 
ter has run, the higher is the price, as being more charged with manure. 

As an example of the beneficial influence of this law, I was (hewn, between 
Milan and Pavia, a fpring that was difcovered two niiles from the lands of the 
difcovercr, the properties of many perfons lying between him and the fpring. 
He firft bought the property of the perfon in whofe land it was fituated, which 
was eafily done, as it was too low to be there of any ufe ; then he conduced it 
by a trench at pleafure the two miles, paying the fixed price for cutting through 
his neighbours lands; and, having gamed it upon his own, prefently changed 
poor hungry arable gravel into a very fine watered meadow. 

Near Milan, a watered meadow fells at 800 liv. the pertica (32!. 15s. the Eng- 
Kfh acre) ; and the rent of fuch is about 3oliv. (il. 5s. the Englifh acre.) This 
muft not, however, be clafifed high ; for there are lands that rife to 4000 liv. 
(163I. the Englifli acre.). In land at 800 liv. or 1000 liv. water often makes half 
of the value ; that is, the rent to the owner of the land will be 15 liv. to 20 liv. ; 
and as much to fome other perfon for the water. 

In viewing a great farm, fix or feven miles from Milan, in the road to Pavia, 
I found that all the watered meadow was mown four times 5 and that what was 
watered in winter, prati di mercita, five times. Such is the value of water 
here, that this farm, which watered is rented at 20 liv. the pertica, would not 
let at more than 6 liv. without water, the foil being gravel. The irrigation of 
the mercita begins in Oftober, and lafts till March, when it is regulated like all 
other meadows. All in general begin in April, and laft till September; and if 
there be no rain, once in feven to fifteen days. An ounce of water, running 
continually from the 24th of March to the 8th of September, is worth, and 
will fell for 1000 liv. When arable crops want water, it is always given. 

Milan to Mozzata. 

Every confiderable fpring that is found, becomes the origin of a new canal. 
They clear out the head for a bafon, and fink cafks, by way of tunnels, for the 

♦ Thcfc laws, relative to the conduft of irrigation, arc as old as the republic of Milan ; firft com* 
piled into a colle£tioii of ftatutes and cuftoms in 1216 {Vtrri^ p. 239.) They were revifed and coU 
leAed, by order of Charles V. and are in full ftrce to this day. Conftituttones Dominii MediolanenJIs 
Decretis et Senatus Confultis. Gab. VerrU FoUo^ 1747. De aquis et fluminibus, p. i68» 

Vol. II. A a water 
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water to rife freely, and without impediment from mud or weeds* There arc 
ufually three, four, or five of thefe tunnels, at the bottom of a bafon of twenty 
or thirty yards. 

Milan to Lodi. 

Of all the exertions that I have any where feen in irrigation, they arc here 
by far the greateft. The canals are not only more numerous, more inceiTantt 
and without interruption, but are conduced with the mod attention, ikill, and 
cxpencc. There is, for moft of the way, one canal on each fide of the road, 
and fometimes two. Crofs ones are thrown over thefe, on arches, and pafs in 
trunks of brick or ftone under the road. A very confiderabic one, after paffing 
for feveral miles by the fide of the highway, finks under it, and alfo under two 
other canals, carried in ftone troughs eight feet wide i and at the fame place un- 
der a fmaller, that is conducted in wood. The variety of diredions in which 
the water is carried, the eafe with which it flows in contrary diredlions, the 
obftacles which are overcome, are objedts of admiration. The expence thus 
employed, in the twenty miles from Milan to Lodi, is immenfe. There is but 
litde rice, and fome arable, which does not feem under the beft management 1 
but the grafs and clover rich and luxuriant : and there are fome great herds c^ 
cows, to which all this country ought to be applied. I cannot but efteem ^e. 
twenty miles, as affording one of the moft curious and valuable profpeSs in the 
power of a farmer to view; we have fome undertakings in England that are 
meritorious ; but they fink to nothing, in comparifon with thefe great and truly 
noble works. It is one of the rides which I wifti thofe to take, who think that 
every thing is to be feen in England. 

Lodi. 

Examining fome watered meadows, in high eftimation, I found the follow* 
ing plants moft predominant, and in the order in which I note them :— i, Ra^ 
nunculus repens ', 2, Trifolium pratenje ^ 3, Cbicorium intybusi 4» Plantago lan^ 
ceolata ^ 5, Achillea millefolium * ; aqd about one fifth of the whole herbage at 
bottom feems what arc properly called gralTes. Thefe rich meadows about Lodi 
are all interfedled by ditches, without hedges, but a double row of pollard 
poplars 5 all on a dead level, and no drains to be feen. They are now (Odober) 

♦ There appeared but few figns of ray-grafs, yet it certainly abounds in fome of their fields : opi* 
nions in Lombardy differ concerning it; Sig, Scannagatta praifes it highly {Atti di Milatu^ Xmu ii. 
p. 1 14) ; but one of the beft writers in their language^ Sig. Lavezari (torn. i. p. 8a.) wonders rather 
at the commendations given of it in other countries :^he miftakes the French name, it is visAfainfnn\ 
the Idjijfa of Lombardy, and the ray-grafs of England, is the loUum perenne \ the French (ainfoin is 
the bfJyfarum vnobracbis. 

cutting 
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catting the grafs and weeds In the ditches, to cart home for making dung. 
The meadows are commonly cut thrice 5 but the bcft four times. The produce 
of hay per pertica, 6faJ/i, of 100 lb. of 28 oz. at the three cuts. Price of the 
firft, 8 liv. per fafs ; of the fecond, 5 liv. ; of the third, 4^ liv. They water 
immediately after clearing, if there be no rain* Without irrigation, the rent 
of the country in general would be only one-third of what it is at prefent. In 
forming thefe watered meadows, they have very fingular cuftoms :— all are 
broken up in rotation ; flax fown for the firft crop, and their way of laying 
down is to leave a wheat ftubble to clothe itfelf j. clover is prohibited by leafe, 
firom an abfurd notion that it exhaufts the land ; and that it is not fo good as 
what the nature of the ground gives ; but on worfe land, the other fide of the 
Adda, they fow clover. 

Lodi to Codogno. 

All this country the fame as about Lodi s a dead level, cut lato bits of from 
three to ten acres, by ditches, without hedges, and planted with double rows^ 
of poplars and willows, all young, for they are cut as foon as the lize is that of 
a thin man : }iere and there one is left to run up to timber. I remarked, in the 
meadows fed, that the ranunculus is avoided by the cows as much as poffiUe. 
I expeftcd, in one meadow, ^ find it the acrisy but much of it was the repens^ 
All this country fs alternately in tillage; ridge and furrow every where : no per- 
manerrt meadow. After fcven miles, the road being natural, (hews the foil \9 
be a loamy fend, binding with rains *. 

Codogno. 

Thirteen pertiche of watered land neceflary for a cow j the hay of which if cut 
thrice and it is fed once ; fuch land fells at 300 liv. and lets at 10 liv* free from 
tax. The whole country is ploughed by turns, being down to clover for the 
cows four years. — l. Flax, and then millet; 2, maiz; 5, wheat and clover 1 
and refts then for feeding cows;, white clover comes, but it is bad for cheefbi 
The reader will note, that this opinion differs from that near Milan.. 

♦ As well watored as this country Is, yet in the fpring 1 779 the fcafon was fa dry, that, where the 
LambcD eaters the Po, men and women croflfed the Po i tfelf on foot, as if merely a rivulet \ die re(£lor 
of Alberoni himfelf pafTed it, and the water reached only to his middle. The damage was great 
every where^ hut fatal in tiM l^odizan, where, herds of cows* were obliged to be fent out of the country 
to the paflured: the mifchief the greatec^. as: from 1774 toi 1779 thefhad augmented their cow$ 500(% 
{Opufcoli Sceltiy tom» vi. p. 56.) Thoi cliaiat^ haa, however, im. alL ages, Been (tibje£k to greatr 
droughts. From May 1158 to May 11599 there feU no rain in Lamhardjt ; wells and fpringfratt 
dried up. The Emperor paiTed the Adig«, vrith hts army, near Vefocia, without boats t v^d ihv 
Count P^datine of Bavaria pafled (hus the Po, below Ferrara. Giulinl^ torn. vi. p. 175. 

A a a Cadognw 
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Codogno to Crema. 
CrofBng the Adda, from the Lodizan, there is more arable, and much fewer 
cows. 

Milan to Vaprio. 
In this line there are fome dairies, but not many. Near the city there is 
much grafs, all cut into patch-werk of divifions, and planted fo as to feem a 
wood of willows I after that much tillage : though all is flat, and there arc no 
great exertions in watering. But the road pafTes by that fine navigable canal 
de Martefano from Milan, which, at Vaprio, is fufpended as it were againft the 
hill, twenty feet above the Adda :— anoblefpedlacle. 

Before we quit the Milanefe, it will be proper to make a general remark on 
the condudk of their irrigation, that fome evils are obferved to attend the prac* 
tice for want of a better foreiight and more attention ; particularly from the 
gradual enlargement of the carrier canals and ditches ; they clean them with fo 
much care, for the &ke of obtaining the mud, as a manure, that thefe are every 
where become too wide for the quantity of water they convey. Sig. Bignami 
has written upon this point very rationally, in his diilertation SuIPaiu/o di 
fiavare i canali delle roggie ed ifojji nel Lodigiano ; where he aflTerts, that one- 
tenth part of their lands is occupi^ by canals and ditches. The evils are nu- 
merous ; it is not only a confiderable lofs of land, but it is an equal lofs of 
water, for when an oncia of a given run of water is purchafed, there is a great 
difference between its firft fitting a great or a fmall channel, as in proportion to 
the fize will be the quantity of ufelefs fluid. The atmofphere is alfo proporti- 
onably contaminated ; for this great breadth, either of ftagnant water, when 
irrigation is not actually going on, or, what is worfe, of mud, in fo hot a cli- 
mate, muft be peftiferous ; and to this have been attributed the diftempers which 
have frequently made fuch havoc among their cattle. Another inconvenience 
is, the greater expence of all eredions, bridges, fluices, &c. ficc. which are in 
proportion to the breadth of the channels. The remedy is obvious j it is to for- 
bear all clcanfing for the fake of mud; to let all aquatic weeds, and other 
plants, grow freely on the banks ^ edges ^ and fides of the canals, and to clear 
them in the middle only« Such a condud would, in time, quite choak them 
up, and enable the farmer to keep his canals exadly to their right width. All 
thefe plants covering the fpaces, which, in canals often cleaned, are bare eatth 
or mud, would be very beneficial towards preventing and decompofing that 
noxious, and mephitic, and inflammable gas, always ifluing from fuch mud, 
which is fo peftilential to animals, yet fo falutiferous to plants ; for mud, covered 
with plants that are ready to feed on its exhalations, is much Icfs mifchicvous 

than 
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than that which is expofed to the rays of a burning fun. Count Carlo Bettoni, 
ofBrefqia*^ has pradlifed a method which ads on fimilar principles ; namely, 
that of burying or fixing willows or poplars to the fides of the rivers whole 
banks he wanted to prcfcrvc, with the precaution only of keeping the ends of 
the branches out of water ; he finds that they grow vigouroufly in this fitua- 
tion, and» by flopping the mud of the current, form a folid bank ; this, on a 
fmall fcale, might certainly be executed : alfo in the canals of irrigation, as it 
has been remarked, by the author already quoted, in the Atti di Milano. 



VziiETiA}^ St ATE'^Fapr/o to Bergamo. 

There is a mixture of watered meadow in this line, but the quantity is not 
confiderable. In foole which are old, I found a good fprinkling of trifolium 
repens, cbicortum intjbus^ znd plantago lanceolatai but alfo much ranunculus 
and rubbifh. In the plain clofe to Bergamo, they clean the irrigation-ditches 
at the end of November, and harrowing them with a faggot, to thicken the 
water; let it immediately on to their meadows, which^is faid to enrich them 
much. 

To -Brtfcia. 

The Venetian State, thus far, is a confiderable falling off from the Milanefe, 
in refped to irrigation ; the country is not without canals, but neither the num- 
ber, nor the importance of them, is to be compared to thofe of Milan. From 
Coquillio to Brefcia, there are many channels, yet the lands are not half 
watered. 

Brefcia to Verona. 

The road paffes, for fome diftance, by a very fine canal, yet the quantity of 
watered land in this route is but inconfiderable. Before we arrive at the Lago di 
Guarda, there are a few meadows never ploughed, that have a good appear- 
ance : but none fi-om the lake to Verona. On the whole, thefe forty miles, for 
want of more irrigation, are not comparable to the Milanefe or to Piedmont. 
This route, fo much to the north, gives the traveller an opportunity of feeing 
a chain of confiderable cities, and of obferving the efifeds of one of the moft ce« 
lebrated governments that has exifted^ but a better direction forme, would 
have beeiv-by Cremona and Mantua. 

* Htnfimful Govmu di Pium. Brefcii^ 178a* 

Fer0ta. 
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Tertma. 
The meadows here tre cut thrice^ and fed oncei are never ploughed^'^if good 
and well watered. Water for irrigation here, as in all trOmbardy^ is mc;afured 
with great care and attention, by what is called the quadrata* which 1% a fquare 
foot (the Veronefe foot ?s to the Bnglifh about as twenty are to twelve)* Twehrc 
quadrate are fbfficient to water five hundred campi of rice-grounds (about three' 
hundred and eighty Englifli acres), and the price c^ fucb a quantity of water, 
is commonly about three thouiand Tiecchihi (i/^2^\. flerling). The wheels ia 
this city, for raifing water for irrigating the gardens, are very complete; they 
receive the water, as in Spain, into hollow fellies. There is one in the garden 
of the Daniele monaftery, for v^tering about . four campi, which are faid to 
yield a revenue of three hundred zecchini; which is one hundred zecchini^ of 
9s. 6d. per Englifh acre. The wheel raifes the water abput twenty^-five fee^i^ 
receiving its motion by the ftream ; a low wajl crofling the garden, convef s 
the water in a t;recich of mafonry on its tops; and a walk paffiog along the centre 
of the garden, the wall thece is open, to admit the path ; the water fimking in ^ 
fyphon, and riling on the other fide^ to the fame height, pafles agaia aIon§; the 
wall, in the fame manner as canals are carried under roads in Piedmont, &c. 
The wheel has double fellies, for giving water on both fides into troughs, which 
unite in the fame receiver, and the wafliers for giving the motion are placed 
between the fellies. The whole apparatus, complete, cofi: three hundred 
ze9chini. ... 

Tq Vicenza. 

Th«re ve b. thi$ txz& of country, fome perennial meadows vimtendf qu^te 
upon 2k kveU wltich have a very goodafp^: thcexifteiiceofi«chfhould make 
us queftion the propriety of the Lodizan fyftem of ploughing, where water is 
fo regularly at command. 

Padka. 

The country, from Vicenspa tatbis city, i» eat watered, Kkftmany other dif- 
trifts of Lombardy. The praftice is very well know©^ andi.thcno »c ric©u 
grounds about. Padua, but not ncftrly the ufo madft of water which k found in 
the Milanefe; yet the rivers in the Venetian ftate belong to the priace,. as wcU 
as in other parts of Italy, and wa^er is confoqueotly to be bought: hut there is 
not the fame right to condua: it at wilj, andconfequently the water itfetf might 
alpGtoft as wdl not exifl. 

Ta. Vemce. 

In this tradl I faw no irrigation, though the whole is very low, and quite 
level 

, Venice. 
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Venice^ 

' The fame admirable law^ that takes plkce in the Milanefe, for enabling every 
man to conduct water where he pleafes, is found in theVenetii^n ftate alfo» con^ 
trary to my information at Padua; but fo many forma are neceflary^ and the 
perfon who attempts it^ ttiufl: fight his way through fo much ctcpenfi?e Utiga^ 
tion« that it is 4 dead letter^ and nothing done in confequence. I was farther 
toldy that it is a principle of the Venetian code» that not only all xirers, but 
even fprings, and rain itfelf^ belongs to the Prince : an idea worthy of this flg-n 
and tyrannical government. 

Ecclesiastical statb*— B^/cgw. 

I faw no watered lands. 

Tuscany. 

I faw no irrigatbn in Tufcanyj and, frbm the intelligence I received, have 
reafon to believe, that the quantity id hot confiderable ; fome meadows, how- 
ever, are watered after mowing. The beft hieadows I heard of, are about Pog- 
gio, Caiana» Villa Sovrana, teniniles from Florence. 

DUTCHY OF MoDENA. 

The quantity of irrigated land in the Modenefe, is but fmall ; it does not 
amount to mofe than fix biolche in eighty, nor have they more than fifteen per- 
petual water-mills in the whole territory. From Modena to Reggio, there is 
a fprinkling of thefe meadows, the canals for which, taken from the Lecchia, are 
not large; all, whether watered or not, are manuring, with black well rotted 
compoft, and have a very neat countenance. 

DuTCHY OF Parma. 

The country from Reggio to Patma, is not without watering, but the quan- 
tity is inconfiderable; there is, in this line of country, a great inferiority to that 
from Modena to Reggio i not the fame neatnefs nor attention, in any rcfpedt j 
there are mole-cafts in the meadows, a thing unfeen before 5 and though there 
are much cattle and (heep, yet the features of the hufbandry are worfe. From 
Parma to Firenzuola, not an hundredth part of the country irrigated, yet there 
is a good deal of grafs, and in fome places in large pieces. 

Piedmont.— P^^u^, (^c. 
For fome miles in the Sardinian territories, there are a good many meadows, 
but very few watered. I paffed two fmall channels of irrigation, but the quan- 
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tity was inconfidcrablc. If a map of thefe countries be examined, there is Ih* 
appearance of many rivers defcending from the Appenines, and falling into the 
Po, but the ufc made of them is fowtH. It is remarkable, that all the way by 
Tortona, Alexandria, &c, to Turin, the quantity of irrigation, till almoft clofe 
to the lad mentioned city, is quite inconiiderable, not one acre, perhaps, in a 
thoufand« What an idea can be framed of Piedmont, by thofe who pafs through 
it from Mont Cenis, -and quit it for Mikn or Tortona^ without feeing it from 
Turin to Coni ? 

Savoy. 

In the mountains of the Alps, by Lane(burgh, &c. they mow their watered 
meadows once only, but in the plain twice. 

From this detail of the irrigation of Lombardy, it mud be apparent, that, for 
want of laws fimilar to thofe which take place fully in Piedmont, and the Mi- 
tanefe, and partially in the republic of Venice, no fuch exertions are ever likely 
to be made in a free country. We can in England form no navigation, or 
road, or make any trefpafs or private property, without, the horribly expenfive 
form of an adt of parliament ; we cannot even inclofe our own property, without 
the fame ceremony. Nor is it only the expence of fuch applications, but the 
neccffity of them generates oppofition at every flep, and a man mufl fight his 
way through country-meetings, through attorneys, agents, council, witnefles, 
and litigation,-*in a manner odious to every liberal feeling, and at a ruinous ex- 
pence, before he is at liberty to improve his own eftate, without any detriment 
to others ; every idea of fuch works, therefore, in England, as we have feen 
common in Lombardy, is vifionary and impradlicable ; and we mufl: continue 
to view, with eyes of envy and admiration, the noble exertions which have been 
made and perfected in that country, and which, in truth, very much exceed 
any thing we have to exhibit in any walk of agriculture in this ifland :— an ex- 
ample to hold up for imitation, and an ample field of practical ftudy. 
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SECT. II.— OF CATTLE. 

Piedmont— iV/V^ to Com. 

In this part of the Alps, the breed of cows refembles the Aldcrney, in horn, 
colour, and fize. They arc ufiially cream-coloured, or pale yellow, but with 
black around their eyes; black tail, and fomc of them legs alfo ; like the 
Poidou breed in France. 

Turin. 

Price of a plough ox, 150 liv. to 300 liv. A good cow, 1 10 liv. 

The method of fattening, in the plain, the cattle called moggie, from the 
mountains of Suza and Buflblino, as given by the Agrarian Society, deferves 
attention. They begin, by putting them in airy ftables, healthy, and well 
lighted ; bleed once or twice ; anoint the bodies of the cattle; drefs them well 
at leaft twice a day ; give water mixed with rye-flour ; in the evening, feed 
with a certain mixture called condut, compofed of elm-leaves, with fome hay 
of the fecond or third cut, or clover-hay ; to which they join a mefs of well 
pulverized walnut-oil-cake : on this mixture they pour lome boiling water, well 
falted, and ftir up the whole together ; and mixing, at the fame time, an ey- 
mena of bran, according to the number of moggie i the pap, thus prepared, is 
turned into a tub, and, fome hours after, it is given to the cattle, who eat it 
with an avidity that marks a delicious food ; continuing this method fome time, 
they caft their hair, grow fmooth, round, fet, and fo improved, as to fell fre- 
quently at double the price *. 

Milanese— JW/7tf;r. 

Examining the ox-flalls of a ifarmer near the city, I found his Aandings 6^ feet 
wide, and made almoft like my own at Bradfield; except that, infteadof aftep 
and gutter, he has a trench at their heels, in the Dutch method. I thought 
the houfe too clofe and hot 5 yet there were air-holes, but all flopped, the farmer 
faying, that a cow gives more milk for being kept hot ; but in fummer the fheds 
arc open, and quite cool. They begin to work their oxen at four years old, 
and continue till ten, fometimes till twelve, but after ten they do not fatten 
fo kindly. They all draw, as in Piedmont, by the withers; fine ones fell at 
thirty louis the pair. A pair will draw 4000 lb. of hay, each pound 28 oz. on 
a waggon that weighs 1000 lb. more, with wheels not three feet high, and 

• Afemrii itlla Sntita Agraria^ vol. i. p. 73. 
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wooden axles. 4000 lb. at 28 oz. Milanefe, are 6777 lb. at 16 oz. Engli(h; and 
three tans being only 6720 lb. this is a confidcrable load, in fuch a vehicle, and 
fhould imply no bad method of drawing, yet I catinot like it fo well as by the 
fhoulders. They are never ftiod, except on ftoney hills. 

This farmer fattens his oxen in winter with lint feed cake, giving 51b. or 61b. 
a day to each beaft, and as much hay as they will eat ; the beft for them, that 
of meadows not watered. When it is fcarce, they fubftitute forage of maiz,, 
fbwn thick for mowing ; and this hay they cut in a chafF-box, to the length 
of one or two inches. 

But the great objeft in the vicinity of Milan, as well as in the Lodizan, &c» 
is a dairy ; I viewed feveral confidcrable ones, from four to feven miles from 
the city, and had my inquiries very fatisfadtorially anfwered. Some of the par- 
ticulars deferve noting, for I (hould remark^ that all the dairies of the Milanefe 
are very famous ; and few produce cheefe, that is not fold under the general 
name of Parmefan. They buy in, about the end of Oftober, Swifs heifFers, 
with calf, generally at two years and a half old, under contradl, that if they do 
not calve, or do not give milk from four teats, the bargin is void ; the price, 
on an average, 13! louis. They keep fo long as till fifteen years old, or fp long 
as they breed. Till the age of fix years, the milk augments annually, but af- 
terwards diminiflies. They are fold lean at 15 to 36 crowns each, 6 liv. (at 8d.) 
The beft two or three cows, in a dairy of forty or fifty, will give thirty-two 
bocali of milk per diem 5 but, in common, twenty-four, or eighteen Englifli 
quarts. The cows are moftly of a dark brindled red colour, with fmall horns * ; 
and it deferves noting, that the beft made cow in fifty-five, y«4/? fattening, was 
the beft milker. 
If In refpcdt to cheefe, a dairy of fifty-five, which I viewed, make three hundred 
l\ and twenty in a year, at 40 lb. on an average^ or 12,800 lb. or 232 lb, per cow 
5 (3801b. Englifli), at 90 liv. per 100 lb.; in all, per cow, in cheefe, 7I. los. 
^ Englifli. The butter amounts to 12 lb. to every cheefe of 40 lb. at 26/ per 
5 lb. : 3840 lb. which, at 26/ are 4992 liv. (i 661. 8s. EngHfh, or, per cow, 3I.) 
; The calf, at eig|it or fifteen days, fells at 72 liv. per 100 lb. nett, and being 
I weighed alive, 28 lb. per 100 lb. is the deduftion. I do not clearly underftand 
this note, on revifion, but as veal at Milan is about the fame price as in Eng- 
r land, I ftiall call the calf los. To fifty-five cows, feven fbws and a boar arc 
\ kept, which breed forty hogs that are reared j twenty fold in fpring, and twenty 
I in autumn, average ij louis each ; in all for hogs, 60I. Engli(h. 

t It is remarked by an lulian writer, that in chufing cattle, the horns muft not be overlooked ; 
the larger thefe arc, the worfe. The Swifs cows that are reputed the beft, have fmall horns ; and, 
m the contrary, thofe of Sardinia, that are poor milkcr$> have very long ones* EUnunti jyAgricol^ 
tura di Mtt/rpacber^ tomo ii. p. 2571 notes* 

Recapitulation^ 
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Recapitulation j"pcr cow.— Checfe, - ■, - 

Butter, 

Calf, ... 
Hogs, 12 • 

r , 12 2 O 

The account of a dairy taken next door to me» in Suffolk, is complex, and fuch 
as not one man in twenty keeps accounts particular enough to afcertainj it 
may, therefore, be ea&ly fuppofed, that greater difficulties occur in a. foreign 
country, through the medium, nptonlyof a different language, but of diflferent 
manners and cufloms. This account w^s given partly as an adtual one of fifty* 
five cows, and partly by calculaqoh; hut.in fuch anunober of cows, there will 
be fome dry ; there will not be fifty-five calves fold from fifty-five cows ; hogs 
muft> for fuch a produce, have fome corn given them, though not much ; and 
I (hould confider this eflimate rather as what a good cow ought to do, barring 
accident^ and exceptions, than as a fair average of a large number. 

The cxpcuices,, however, are high, as wejl as the produce; among others, 
there arc the following to this dairy of fifty-five : 

liv. 
Chief dairy-man, the r^;sjr(7.— Wages, - - - 130 

Five nibggil of maiz, at 20 liv. • 100 

One ditto wheat, at 34 liv, - 34. 

Halfdiftoi-ye, atiSliv. - ^ 

One ditto of white rice, - 44 

One hog, of 120 lb, at i^f. - 90 

Lodging, fuel, fait, and butter, 
Th«underdairy-man,y5//(?r/;2;jr(7,— Wages, . - - 127 

t \ \-" Board in the farmer's houfe. 

Three men, atyo liv. each, ^ 210 

/xi ?r'^^* ,>v '^' simoggiimaiz, at loilir. • 210 

\ ditto rye, at 3^ liv. - 63 

' ^^^ I ditto rice, at 2\ liv. - 99 

^ i ditto mullet, i^liv^ at 18 liv. 27 

^ Towards board, 20 liv. - 60 

Land enough for their flax. 

Two children, for the hogs, at 30 lir. 60 

A. . ' - ; ' , Five faggots per diem, at 5 liv. the 100 

4 liv. if large, - - 60 
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Here are above 44I. Englifli, without knowing at what to calculate the three 
other articles; probably they would raife it to above 20s, a cow. There is 
^ likewife the wear and tear of the dairy implements, fait, oil, and many fmall 
articles j befides hazard, and the lofs by diflference between the fale of old cows 
artd the purchafe of young. In regard to the management of the cows, they 
cat in winter,' that is, from the middle of December to the end of March, no- 
thing but hay, and the allowance is 21 lb. of 28 oz. each cow, per diem ; this 
is 21841b, of Milan, Of 35591b. Englifti, or about i^ ton. This fingle article 
of expencc,* without any other confideration, would make a very great produce 
neceffary, or the farmer could not live. They milk at break of day, and fbme- 
times before it : in the evening, two hours before fqn-fet : the quantity moll: in 
the morning. The beft cheefe is made whqn the cows feed on white dovef, 
which comes of itfelf the fecond year, whef6 red clover was fown, which occa- 
lions a vulgar notion here, that red clover changes into white. This fecond 
year's white clover is better than perennial meadows for cheefe. For one fort- 
night in a year, they foil their cows,— the laft half of March, — and the grafs 
goes thrice as far as when eaten in the field ; yet they never do it at any other 
feafon. The moft Angular circumftance, is that of their flailing their cows, to 
empty racks, moft of the day and all the night ; they are turned out at eight or 
nine in the morning, for three or four hours, and all the reft of the twenty-four 
they have nothing. I inquired particularly into the motives for this very extra- 
ordinary praftice, and was aflurcd, it was neceflary to make good cheefe ; as 
without it the milk would not have the requifite richnefs. During fbme jfea- 
fons of the year, and in very w:et or tiad times, they give them, during this faft, 
a fmall quantity of hay ; but the practice is confined to fuch times, and is an ex- 
ception from the general rule, which is decidedly that the cows muft not eat 
grafs at pleafure. It is fo very' fingular a pradice, as certainly to deferve expe- 
riment in England. The French praftice, of milking thrice a day, is quite un- 
kjnown. 

■ The method of making the cheefe known in England by the name of Par- 
mefan, becaufe the city of Parma was once the entrepot * for it, was an obje<5l 
I wiflied to underftand as well as poflible. The idea is, that all depends on foil, 
climate, and irrigation ; and the boafted account, that the Kings of Spain, and 
Naples, in order to make fimilar cheefe in their territories, at leaft for their own 
tables, had procured men of fkill from the Milanefe for this purpofe, — contri- 
bute to give a readinefs every where jn anfwering queftions, as they are all 
very well perfuaded, that fuch cheefe can be made no where clfe. 

♦ This is the general opinion, but a late writer has (hewn that it is an error, and that Parma and 
Fiacenza were once the country in which the beft was made. 

In 
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In order that I might view the procefs to the heft advantage, the Abbate 
Amoretti conduced me to the dairy in queftion, belonging to the houfe of Leti. 
It is, in' the firft place, neceflary toobferve, that the checfes are made entirely 
of fkimmed milk; that of the preceding evening, mixed with the morning's 
milk: the former had ftood fixtccn or feventeen hours; the latter about fix 
hours. The rennet is formed into balls, and diflblved in the hand in the milk i 
the preparatioB is made a fecret of, but it is generally known, that the ftomach, 
of the calf is drefled with fpices and fait. The rennet was put to the milk at 
twelve o'clock, not in a tub, but in the chauldron or boiler, turned from off the 
fire-place at ten o'clock; the heat 22 degrees of Reaumur's thermometer, 
and common to 24 degrees (8i| Fahrenheit's), the atmofphere being at the 
fame time 16^ (70 Fahrenheit's). In fummer, the whole operation is finifhed 
by eight in the mornings as the heat fours the milk if in the middle of the day. 
At one o'clock the cazaro examined the coaguj^tion, and finding it com- 
plete, he ordered his fotto cazaro to work it, which he did, with a ftick armed 
with crofs wires, as defcribed in Annals of Agriculture ^ this operation is, inftead 
of cutting and breaking the curd, in the manner it is done in England, free from 
the whey. When he has reduced it to fuch a firmnefs oi grain as fatisfies the 
cazaro, it is left to lubfide, till the curd being quite funk, the whey is nearly 
clear on the furface; then the cauldron which contains it, is turned back again 
over the fire-hearth, and a quick fire made, to give it the fcald rapidly ; a 
fmall quantity of finely powdered faflfron added, the lotto cazaro ftirring it ail the 
time with a wired machine, to keep it from burning ; the cazaro examined it, 
from time to time, between his fingers and thumb, to mark the moment when the 
right degree of folidity and firmnefs of grain is attained. The heat was 41 deg. 
(124^ Fahrenheit), but it is often 44 (131^ Fahrenheit). When the cazaro finds 
it well granulated by the fcalding, he orders his deputy to turn it off the fire j 
and> as foon as a certain degree of fubfidence has taken place, empties about 
three-fourths of the whey> in order the better to command ihe curd. He then 
pours three or four gallons of cold water around the bottom of the cauldron, to 
cool it enough for handling the curd ; then he bends himfelf into the vefTel, in 
a formidable manner, to view it, refting his feet againft the tub of whey, and 
with his hands Joofens the curd at bottom-, and works it into one mafs, fliould f 

it not be fo already, that it may lie conveniently for him to Aide the cloth under / 

it, which he does with much apparent dexterity, fo as to inclofe the whole in 
one mafs ; to enable himfelf to hoift it out the eafier, he returns in the whey, ^ ^ 

and taking out the curd, refts it for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour in a tub 
to drain. The vat, in the mean time, is prepared in a broad hoop of willow, 
with a cord round to tighten it, and widens or contrads at pleafure, according 
to the fizc ot the cheefe. Into this vat the curd is fixed, and the cloth foldec 

ove? 
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over it at top, and tucked in around. 7'his is placed on a table; (lightly inclin- 
ing, to carry off the whey that drains from the chcefe ; a round plank, three 
inches thick, (hod with iron, like the block- wheel of a barrow, is laid on the 
cheefe, and a ftone about thrice the fize of a man's head on that, which is all 
the prefs ufed ; and there ends the operation. The cheefe of the preceding day 
was in a hoop, without any cloth, and many others (alting in difierent hoops^ 
for thfrty or forty days, according to the feafon,— thirty in fummer and forty in 
winter. When done, they are fcraped clean, and after that rubbed and turned 
in the magazine every day, and rubbed with a little lintfeed-oil on the coats, to 
be preferved from infers of all forts. They are never fold till (ix months old, 
and the price 90 liv. the lob lb. of 28 oz» 

The morning's butter-milk is then added to the whey, and heated, and a 
jflronger acid ufed, for a fre(h coagulation, to make whey-cheefe, called here 
majcbo'pino. Little ones are kept in wooden cafes, in the fmoke of the chimney. 

Upon this detail I am to remark, that the rules that govern the operation of 
making cheefe in the Milancfe feem to be very different from thofe which are 
attended to in England. Thefe are marked difUndlions. 

I. Starving the cows during fo large a portion of theday. 

II. Breaking and fcalding the curd. 

III. Light prefling. 

The mode of feeding, which thefe farmers purfue, they think eflential to 
good cheefe; and that if the cows were allowed to paflure all day long, it 
would be difficult, perhaps impofTible, to make cheefe of equal goodnefs. It 
would be idle to reafon upon a proportion, which demands in other countries 
experiment alone. 

The breaking of the curd and fcalding is abfolutely different from ours, and 
apparently a method infinitely fuperior; our breaking by the hand, and cutting 
into cubes and other ways, are grofs, and render it difficult for the fcalding 
whey to operate equally ; but in the Italian method it is broken minutely; and, 
by keeping the heating whey conftantly flirring, the fcald is equal throughout ; 
and, operating on the minutely divided curd, muft take a more regular and 
a greater effedl. I defcribcd to the cazaro the method ufed in England, and 
afked his opinion, on which he replied—** II voftro forniiaggio in quel mode 
non puoreflere troppo buono : come e la grana ?" By referring to the grain of 
the cheefe, it is plain he thought that the texture -of it demanded this way of 
operating. 

In regard to preffing; all v/ith whom I converfed were much againfl any 
very heavy weights; and feemed of opmion, that a good cheefe might be 

preffed 
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prcfled into a bad one. Firmnefs, weight, and folidity, they contended, fliould 
ariie from the right fabric of the cheefe, and from adapting the fabric to the 
land and to the feafon, but never from much preiling, which would be a bad 
way of remedying either evils or miftakes. .Hoved cheefcs are very rare with 
them, which may poflibly proceed not only from the granulation given by their 
method of fcalding, but alfo from their moderate preffing. However it muft 
not be imagined that the excellency and peculiarity of Parmefan' cheefe depend 
altogether upon the fabrication ; their own idea is probably very juft, that foil, 
climate, and irrigation come in for their fhare; and that the abundance of cer- 
tain plants has an influence ; but this lad caufe will not have much flrefs laid on 
it, fince clovers are found to be the chief plants. 

I (hall not quit this moft interefting diftrift, without recommending it flre- 
nuoufly to thofe who would wifli to give themfelves a completely good farm- 
ing education. For fuch a purpofe, Codogno would be a proper flation; for 
it is furrounded by great dairies, and contains the largeft magazines of cheefe 
of any town in Lombardy ; the confequence of which is, a regular intercourfe 
with all the dairy mailers of the Lodizan. Much ufeful knowledge might here 
be gained in irrigation, and in making cheefe. 

The oxen of this dairy farm begin to work at four years old ; and are fold at 
eleven or twelve years old, fiom 9 to 12 louis fach. A pair will plough eight 
pertiche a day } and draw, waggon included, 3000 lb. of 28 oz. twenty miles. 

Mozzata. 

They pradife a Angular method of fattening oxen here. They put chopped 
ftraw, a little hay, the leaves of maiz, and alfo fome flour of it, into a tub, and 
pour in hot (not boiling) water ; and as they give this foup to the beaft, they 
add for each a handful of oil-cake in powder, or, for want of that, of elm 
leaves in powder ; oak leaves they give green. Another food in ufe is, powdered 
acorns, which is given inflead of oil-cake, and with good fucccfs. 

Lodt. ^ •*' 

The cows here are generally of a blood red colour, long, lank, and ill made. 
In a dairy of ninety, they make, for one hundred and fixty days, one cheefe ^^ /i^...^ 
a day, of 60 lb. ; but in April and May it is of 70 lb. After St. Martin, the 
beginning of November, greater, but not every day: in fevert months, 190 
cheefcs; and in the reft of the year, 170 ; in all, 360 ; this is 240 lb. per cow.* ^ * 

In feeding, they give the cows nothing from four in the afternoon till nine the 
next morning, unlcfs the weather be very bad, and then a little hay. In mak- 7 ^^ 

ing the cbc«fe« I found very little variation in the pradice from that already de- J^*' 
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fcribed. For the coagulation, or what our dairy-wires call ^//m^-, they heat 
the milk gradually, and take care not to do it too much at once. In the great 
heats of fummer, they fet it without heating, and even put ice or fnow (with 
which every dairy is provided) to cool U ; but they do not coniider the heat at 
fetting to be a point of much confequence, as a little more or Icfs heat makes 
no difference. The curd is broken exadly as defcribed before, with two ma- 
chines, one of* wood only, the other armed with fine wires, and the fafFron 
added during that operation. Scald it as at Milan, and, upon doing this v\rith 
fkill, they aflert, that much depends ; as by more or lefs fcalding they can re- 
medy certain deficiencies in foils and plants. The reft of the operation isjuft 
as already defcribed, and all the utenfils the fame ; the weight fomething lefs 
than at Milan -, and here as great enemies to much prefiing. The cheefe made 
yefterday is all honey-combed in the coat, and as yellow as was, a pale yellow : 
whereas at Milan the new cheefes are quite white. Thefe honey-combs wear 
out by fcraping after falting, which is for thirty-fix or forty days | they are 
then coloured, and there is given to them an appearance of a whitlQi cruft, or 
efflorefcence artificially. They are preferved by oiling, as at Milan. Good 
cows give about five gallons of milk per diem ; the beft of all, fix. Sixty cows 
require 100 pertiche for fix months in fununer. 

Codogno. 

The produce per cow is here reckoned at 100 lb. of cheefe *, at 28 oz. at 2i\f. 

per lb. and 80 lb. of butter, at 24/ The calf fells at 20 liv, at fifteen days old; 

and the produce of hogs, 12 fows to 100 cows, which pay about 10 liv. per 

cow. 

Sterling. 



Mtlanefe. 
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Thirteen pertiche of land are neceflJary to carry a cow through the year, 
which they cut for hay thrice, and feed once. Such land bought, fells at 300 Jiv. 

♦ This is the general idea; but let it be noted, that the particulars of two dairies I took, omof 
which was near Milan, were diftcrent; one 232lb.'t)cr cow; the other, near Lodi, 2401b. per cow; 
yet there is, near Milan, a notion, that the produce is 1 00 lb. per cow. The diflFercnce, probably, 
is this, that upon a general calculation of all the cows of a diftria, good, bad, and indifferent, dry, 
and giving milk, the quantity is loolb. ; but in certain capital dairies, and reckoning only the cows 
in milk, it is more th^n double. 

and 
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and lets at loliv. The greatefl dairy in the country, no cows, and the price 
ten louis each. In fummer, they milk at four o'clock in the morning, and at 
fun-fet. Make the cheefc at eleven in the forenoon ; in winter at any time. 
Skim all the milk, and never fet it for coagulation without heating it by fire. 
In other refpeiSls, the manufadlurc is conduced as already defcribed. They 
colour the coats with earth, and the whitiih efflorefcence is given with rye-meal. 
When the grafs is oldeft, it always give the beft cheefe, but the produce, after 
being down four years, declines fo much, that the almofl general pradice is to 
plough it. 

View the magazine of cheefe, at Codogno, of Sig. Bignami, and of SIg. Sta- 
bilini;— the latter areimmenfe. Mod of it is fold in Italy, much in Spain, and 
leaft of all in France ; there is not a folid cheefe in that kingdom that is eatable^ 
and yet they confume little Parmezan I 

Condogno to Crema. 

MefTrs. Bignami had the goodnefs to condudt me to a great farm, two milet 
from Codogno, in the way to Crema;— here I found, that coagulation takes,, 
according to the feafon, from one to four hours ; in fome parts of the Milanefei 
the cazaro informed me, that thtj Jet the nfiilk without warming : here never; 
always heat it by fire. The caggio (rennet) is in balls about twice as larg^as 
a pigeon's egg, put in a linen coarfe cloth, and rubbed, holding it in the milk, 
till it is dififolved. In this dairy, after three hours coagulation, the milk was as 
hot as if frefti from the cow. Quantity of fafFron, I oz. to a cheefe of 60 lb.*?-* 
945 lb. of milk, of 28 oz. make a cheefe of 60 lb. weighcfd fix months aftcn 
The fame quantity of milk, in fpring and in autumn, makes more cheefe thaa 
in fummer. Beft and moft from old grafs, but a cazaro who really un- 
derdands his bufinefs, will make all alike ; and the idea here is that fabcict t 
tion is all in all. A cheefe of 30 lb. will be as good as one of 100 lb. ?The 
fcalding in their manner, is to granulate the curd, and, united with fo fmall a 
preflfure, leaves cavities in the texture of the cheefe, that fill with an oleaginous 
liquid, and form the peculiar excellence of Parmezan cheefe. With the me- 
thods ufed in England, fueh cavities fpoil a cheefe. I mu(l^, however, remark, 
that fuch Parmezan as was common many years ago, in which thefe cavities^ 
and their contents were of a texture that would allow of drawing out like a 
thread of glue, is not fo common now. The folid cheefc, without cavities, 
common at prefent, is not much better than our North Wiltftiirc, and is apt tQ 
dry much fooner, if equally kept, ^uere^ if this declenfion of qualify is not tp 
be imputed to their ploughing all the country ? When their cheefe gained its 
gi;ea.t rcpuftitipn, it was made from old meadows; now all is from ara'Bte land. 
Here it is kept five or fix years,— never till ten. Walking wijh tbp^fafmer^ 

Vol. II. C c ^ the 
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the maftcr of eighty cows, into his fields (1750) pertiche), I begged him to pick 
the plants in the order of his eftimation for cheefe, which he did ^-rrfirft, trifo^ 
Hum repens ; fecond, trifoUumpratenfe and plantago lanceolata equal ; third, chi-- 
, corium intybus. Thefe he efteemed capital. The ranunculus repens bad; all 
the graifes, properly fo called, bad, on comparifon with thofe above ; but lolium 
perenne the beft, if it come naturally ; bad, if fown. Gailega officinalis bad. They 
fometimes do not fow any thing to make a meadow, leaving the wheat-ftubble 
to cover itfelf ; a barbarous practice, fince they confefs, that in the firft year it 
yields little. There were dung^hills in moft of the fields, well mixed and rot* 
ten, to be fpread in winter. Feed the cows, in winter, only with hay, and 
20 lb. oi 28 oz. the daily allowance ; the pricrnow 7^ liv. per. 100 lb. I forgot 
to remark, that all the milk-trays are of copper : and that ice is in every dairy^ 
to put into the churns with the cream. The cows are here fed, as every where 
elfe in the Milanefe, but a few hours in twenty-four ; yet longer than in fome 
diftridts, for they are abroad feven hours ; they eat nothing while tied up in the 
ibeds. 

la 17331 there were in the Lodizan 197 dairies : in 1767, there were 236, each 
of whkh had 120 cows^ on an average^ making 290 cheefes each dairy per an- 
num; in thirty-four years, ipcreafc— 39 dairies, 46^0 cows, 11,310 cheeks, and 
value 848,210 liv.^ This is Count Carli's account, but I fufpedt an error \l 
as I heard no hints of any decline ; and at Codogno, the dairies were calculated 
for me, apparently with attention, at 213 each, making 310 cheefes in a year, 
or 66,030 cheefes, of 50 lb. each, or 3^01,500 lb. of 28 oz. at i liv. a lb. ; this 
makes 110,0471. and the account I received was, that, of this quantity^ two- 
thirds were exported. 

In regard to the origin of this cheefe, it deferves notice, that it is not three 
centuries fince this great advantage of irrigated meadows has been here known; 
and I may obferve, that the Cifterfian monk who has written fo well— 5«//7r- 
rigazioni dt Prati, in the jitfi della Societa Pat. di Milano^ fecms to admit, 
that the original manufuduresof Parmezan cheefe was in the territory of Parma ; 
and refers to original papers for (hewing, that Milan was fupplied, three cen- 
turies ago, with this cheefe from Parma. A clearer proof of this cannot be 
produced, than that in the ledgers of the monaftery of Chiaravalle, there are 
entries of the purchafe of cheefe from Pa];ma, which, moft afiToredly, could 
not have taken place, if fuch cheefes had been made at home. And this ieems 
to be confirmed by the account of the entry of Louis XII. into Pavia, in 1499, 
given by Francefco Muralto, juris confulto of Como, who fays,—*' Multa 

• Gmis tom. i. p. 317* 

f Itmuft bea grofi error to calculate die dairies at 120 cows, wanmirage^ for fA all my ioqui* 
lies, I beard but of onc^dut reached 1 10. 
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faere per Papienfes done regi tradita et inter cetera fbrmae centum cafei Pla- 
centinse ciTitatia/' It is alfo worth obferving, that though they did not make 
good cheefe at this period (as we may judge, from their buying it elfe where), 
yet fome cbeefe was made at Tecchione, a farm belonging to them, of the 
weight of 141b. per cheefe, as it appears by their ledger^ for the year 1494*. 

Venice. 

This city is fupplied with beef from Bofnia, Carinthia, Styria, and Hun- 
gary : at prefent the export from thofe countries is prohibited, 011 account of 
fupplying the Emperor's armies in Hungary. Mutton from Dalniatia, and 
Bofnia. 

Ecclesiastical State.— B^^^;z^. 

In their cow^houfes they have the fame flep at the heels of the beads as I 
have in my own, and which I copied from Mr. Bakefwell many years ago; but 
they hare applied it to their horfe^ftables alfo, which I never met with before ; 
fet it is an obvious improvement, which well deferves imitation. The floors 
of their ftalls are level. 

Tuscany. 

Though the quantity of cattle of every kind in this country is much inferior 
to what it ought to be, yet is the art of fattening an ox well underfl:ood. In 
fummer tliey feed on mown clover zndjaggina (the great millet, bolcus fir-^ 
gum) ; alfo on maiz, and » mixture of all forts of com and pulfe, called y^rr^/^^j. 
Price of an ox^ 45 fcudi (at 5s. 8d. ) } a cow, 30 ; a fheep i ; a horfe, ao; a 
hog, 7. 

Account of a Dairy cf Eight Ccws, stFUdmagna^ im Ti^cany^ behnging t$ Conte 

OrlaniU del Benino. 

Eight cows coft « •. • 

Produce, fir ft year, in butter and milk. 
Second year, value of the cows and 3 calves. 

Produce.— Calves, - 

Milk and butter, 

Cheefe, ... 

Value of the cows, • - « 

214 6 12 

• Aii^ vol. iu p. 220} 221. 
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Expences. 
Value of the cows. 


Scud. 
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Dairy man, - -, - 
Bran and bull, - - - 
baggina and clover fown for them, 
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Which, on 8 cows, is per cow. 

At 5 liv. 15/ the dollar, and 47d. a dollar fterling ^. 3 

Which is per week, - - 

In which experiment 1 dlmoft the whole of this was profit, becaufe no fewer 
cattle of any other fort were kept i but it moft be obvious, that i*; 3d. a 
week is, according to our ideas, a very poor return for keeping a cow ♦. I copy 
this account from Sig. Paoletti, with whom I had the pleafure of conferring 
perfonally on agriculture, and whp informed me, that at Villamagna they be- 
gin to work their oxen at two. years and a half old; they change fame every 
year; and gain by their improvement, while worked, about 6 fcudi (of 5s, 8d,) 
tht pair, on an average, per annum ; buy at 70 fcudi, and fell at 76. Cows 
give two fiafce of milk per diem, during eight months i price 4/ each. 

MODENA. 

Regifter of all the Hve-ftoclc in the Dutchy of Modena, taken in June 1771 : 
— Oxen, 42,615; cows, 61,445.; calves of one year, 24,172; calves, 21,326; 
horfcs, 8,313; mules, 836; affes, ii»543; hogs, 137,326; (heep, 329,015; 
goats, 35^518. Augmentation in the reft of the year; great cattle, 12,000; 
fmall, 38>ooo. 

ParMa. 

Many and great dairies in the Parmezan ; fome to fixty cows, and numbers 
from twenty to thirty ; and thofe who have *z few cows, carry their milk to 
fome neighbouring dairy, and receive cheefes in proportion to the quantity ; but 
this cheefe has not the reputation at prefent of being fo good as that of the Lo* - 
dizan. As this country gave its natneto the beft cheefe in Euit^, and once 
certainly made the beft, I was defirous of knowing how far the mode purfued 
in the manufacture, differed here from that of the Lodizan : in the dairy of a 

Pinfuri^ p. 233, 236. 

farmer 
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farmer of the Count de Schaffianatti, I had this opportunity. The apparatus is 
nearly the fame, except that the ftick with which the curd is broden, and which 
in the Lodizan is armed with crofs wires, is here only a bufh, the branches of 
which arc drawn a little together by a (Iring; this is not fo efFcdlivc as fine wire, 
and is a variation in a point of importance in giving a fine grain. I have remarked 
already, that the board which, in prefling is laid on the vat, is in the Lodizan one 
and a half or two inches thick ; here it is five or fix inches, and heavy ; and the 
ftone ufed to prefs it four or five times larger, yet the cheefes here are not ofteii 
more than half the fize of the others ; this variation, in a circumflance that can- 
not be uneflTential certainly dcfc'rves notice 5 if fo very light a preflure in th'c Lodi- 
zan is given, the chcefe which is fuperior to all others, it undoubtedly (hould lead 
the farmers of Parma to examine whether the inferiority of their cheefe does not 
arifc wholly or in part from thcfe variations ; the country, it is true, is not watered 
to one-tenth of what the Lodizan is, and the cows feed in perennial meadows, in* 
ftead of the pafturage of arable land. The trays here are of wood, inflead of cop- 
per for the milk ; and it is fkimmed, as at Lodi, before making the cheefe. The 
coagulation is made ufually in three quarters of an hour, if the milk be what they 
call wholefome ; that is, if it have no particular quality that demands a varia- 
tion, in which cafe it is coagulated in half an hour: they vary the fcalding alfo; 
for bad milk they fcald with a fierce <).uick fire, but good is done more gfiAtly. 
In managing the lump of curd, when fettled to the bottom of the boiler, they 
vary alfo; they prefs it with a circular .board, fixed at the end of a ftick or 
handle, and then get a milk tray under it; and when they h Jive. hoi fted it out, 
they leave it to drain in that tray about half an hour; at Lodi, ten minutes, or 
at moft a quarter of an hour. The common price of the cheefe 30 liv. (z^d.) the 
pefo (22 lb. Eaglifh.) 1 tafted it at the table of tlietfolint dc Schaffianatti, and 
alfo at Parma; and the inferiority to the Lodizan is great. ' * j k 

The attention of giving fait to cattle and ftieep here, as in every other part of 
Italy, is regular; they even confider a plenty of fait as fomewhat eflential to 
having proper ftocks of thofe animals; and gavq nwsa> ittftaMcev^'which is ire- 
markable. In the Coursi di xMonchio, a valley in which the biftiop is the fove- 
reign, there is no gabelle on fait, and therefore given much more plentifully to 
cattle and (heep; the confequence is, that the numbers of both are inuch 
greater, proportionably to all other circumftances than in.any other diftrid. 

Savoy. 

They reckon, at Lancfburgh, that three goats are equal to one cow ; the price 
here is II liv. or 12 liv. Atlfle, in Alface, a good goat feUsTrom' 12 liv. to 
30 lit* French, in common 20 liv. Some there arefo good that two equal a 
cow I but at Tour d'Aigues, in Provence, it takes four to equal a cow, the 
price 10 liv. or 12 liv. French. 

S ^ C T- 
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SECT. III. OF SHEEP. 

Nice. 

I here obfcrvcd, what appeared very lingular, a flock of (heep brought down 
from the mountains to drink the fea-water, which is, I fuppofe, to fave ^It. 
The gardeners near the town generally keep a few weep, confined in flies, juft 
as hogs in England, and fed with the oflfal of the garden. I took a fpecimen 
of the wool of one of thefe ftie-fed (heep; more like goat's«hair than wool; it 
fells at 6/ the lb. 

Turin. 

The price of (heep from lo liv. to 15 liv. The fleece is 8 lb. at 5/ unwafhed. 

Milanese. 
Throughout this country I fcarcely faw any (heep, and thofe few bad. 

Venetian State.— JB^g^iw^. 

. Here I met a flock; an ugly breed ; large, long, and ill made; without 
horns ; the wool coarfe and hairy ; large hanging ears ; and their throats fwollen 
almo(l like wens. They have a fiibric of woollen cloth here, but the wool 
comes from Apulia. 

Brejcia. 

The fleeces, here are 4I lb. (about 2| lb. Eng^,) and fell at 25 liv. to 30 liv. 
per peze, not wa(hed» which is about is. £ngli(h the pound. 

Verona. 
Price 30/ the lb. of i£ oz. (is. the pound Engli(h.) 

To Vicenza. 

M*ct feveral flocks ; all are clipped twice a year; the breed polled, and much 
like thofe, but not fo large, as on the other fide of Verona. 

Vicenza. 

I The forts of fliciep known here, are Gentili^ which live only in the plain, not 
being hardy enoi%h to refift the mountain cold ; their wool is longer than of 
the other forts. TofeUi^ the& refift the coM well; have (hort wool, clipped 

twice. 
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twice.' Mente PadouMna^ are of a much greater fize; the fle(h eifcetlent ; are 
clipped twice. Price of wool, 2^ liv. per pound unwa(hed (the ounce of Vicenzaj^ 
12 to the pound is to the EngliOi ounce as 690 is to 4809 as I found, by buying aii 
ounce weight there) ; this price is equal to about iid. the Englifh pound. It 
is remarkable^ that they here feed their fheep in winter, with a mixture, made 
in a hole in the ground, trodden well in, of zucca (gourds) cut in flices ; the 
mark of grapes, vine-leaves, and green grafs. — Price of wool here:— Gentili 
preparata, 61iv. ; Gentili non preparata, 5liv. 5/j Toietta, 5 liv. to 6 liv. • 
Tefino, 2, liv. lof. ; Padouana, 4 liv.; all by the pound of 12 oz. The ounce 
is to that of England, as 690 to 480 ; the pound, therefore, equals 17 oz. Eng- 
li(h,— 5^ liv. is above 2s. 6d. Englifli. 

Padua. 

Price of (heep about 2 ducats. In common they clip but once a year ; 
fleece 3 lb. 

Ecclesiastical State— B^&jf/f^. 

Price of a good flieep, 14 pauls (78.) Produce, perfheep, of a flocki— lamb^ 
4paulsj wool, 3^; chccfe, 4; in all 11 J (58. 9d.) per annum 1 half to the 
proprietor, half ts the peafant. The wool 3 lb. at twice (hearing, and at 13 
haiocchi the pound (10 baiocchi to the paul, of 6d. lefs a fraction). It is waflied 
on the back before Ihearing. There are 25,000 to 30,000 (heep in the Fcrrarelcn 

Tuscany— JB^/(?^«tf t$ Florence. 

Some flocks of (heep are fcattered on the Appcninest of a fmall and rather 
pretty hornlefs breed. Near Florence, they cut the lambs in June, and fell 
them in September, to thofe who keep them till March. Price, in September, 
10 liv. (7s. idO and in March, for 18 liv. (i28. 9d.)i there are few, or none, 
of two or three years old. They clip but once ; weight of the fleece 4 lb. at i i 
paul per lb. ; wafhed before clipping (Englifli weight and money, the fleece is 
3 lb. at IS. id. per lb.) Wethers are, in fome places, fattene4 on oats^ barley^ 
and hay, and fometimes with a few raves. 

Fillamagna. 

Thirty-fix fheep kept on 483 ftiori of land, each giving 3 lb. of wool (equal 
to 2i lb. Englifli), at this year, ij paul, and laft, if (the paul jfd.) ; clipped 
but once a year, in May, and waflied before. Each flieep | of a paul in cheefe. 
Thirty-fix bring, on an average, twenty lambs, which fell, at five of fix Weeks, 
at 4J pauls I at fix months, 7 or 8 pauls. -^ , ^ 

Two 
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Two hundred (beep from the mountains^ that pafs the winter in the Ma- 
remtna, the expence 157 fcudi, compofed of twenty rams, fifty ewe hoggiu, 
one hundred and thirty breeding ewes; fifty lambs kept for dock. 

Fifty lambs for flock, - 

Eighty lambs fold, .... 

Wool, 7 lb. the pair, at 10 fcudi the 100 lb. 

Cheefe, 2i lb. to each flieep, at 6/ per. lb. 



Half to the proprietor 

Expence. 

Winter food in the Marcmma, - - ' - 

Two hundred fheep to a (hepherd ; 24 ftari of corn for the winter, 
PafTes, charges, duties, regulated at 6 fcudi the 100 (heep, 
Expences of travelling, utenfils, fees, &c. 
Pufturing in fummer in the mountains. 

Half to the proprietor, - • - - 

Nett profit to proprietor, - - - - 28 i 

Which profit, being on a capital of 157 fcudi, is 18 percent *. 

It is an obfervation of Sig. Paoletti*f, that draining the Maremma, and cul- 
tivating it, have lefiened the number of (heep in Tuicany confiderably : great 
flocks, before that period^ were kept in fome mountainous diftridls in fummer, 
and paftured in the Maremma in winter ; but cultivation has changed this. He 
does not fay that the people of the Maremma have (heep of their own, but ob- 
ferves, that it is a diminution in number. This is fufficient to prove, that the 
improvements in the Mareoima have been on falfe and vicious principles ; for, 
if they had been on juft ones, (heep would have been increafedinftcad of lefTencd. 

Sig. Paoletti recommends that all (heep (hould have i lb. of fait in March, 
and I in Odober, whith makes them healthy, and to yield more wool %. 

^ Tramtntani Del AccriffciminU Del Beftiam $ Tofcan$^ 8va p. 96. 

t ienJUri^ p« apy,. j^c mentions their be^ng prodigiojamente piu numerofe^ a century before, p. 22 1. 

X Penfierijf^ioil 
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MODENA. 

Wool here fells from 2 liv. to 3 liv. per lb. waflied; equal to 12^(1. per lb. 
Englifh. There are many fheep in the mountains^ but miferable things ; clip* 
ped twice a year. 

Parma. 

In going to Firenzuola, I examined the wool of a flock, and found it more 
like the hair of a dog than wool ; and all I fee, which are but few, are alike 
hairy; mod of them polled, but fome with horns ; not badly made, biit feel 
worfe. Tfaefe are the flocks whofe wool, Monf. de la Lande fays, is eftinii^ble ! 

Piedmont. — Pavefe. 

On entering the King of Sardinia's country, and for many miles, fee little 
parcels, of from ten to twenty-flve, of poor dirty houfed (beep, feeding on the 
young wheat. Afti was formerly famous for wool %^^nelli antichi tempi famofa 
per la Jim fane ^ '^ but the country contains none at prefent, to fiipportthat 
character. 



Savoy. 



jf\. 



Unwaflied wool, 10/ the lb. of 12 oz.; fleece 31b. to 61b.; it goes to 
France or Piedmont. Sheep, 9 liv. to 12 liv. each. Though cattle andjfljecp 
are the great riches of all Savoy, yet no care taken of the brepf), and the wool au 
badf. y 

The price of wool, regard being had to that only which is long, coarfc, 
and bad (but not the worft), may be ftated in Lombardy at is. Englifli, the 
Englifti pound ; fuch would fell in England, I calculate, at about /d. or 8d. 
per pound. ' . . 

* GiWim, torn. xii. p. 19. 

f I may here add'a minute on goats: Marquis Ginori introduced the Angora goats into Tuf<- .. 
cany, for making camblets, which manufa^hire has fucceededfo well, as to be termed rifpettabiU nki"' 
nifattura by Paoletti. PenJUrt^ p. 220. And it is obferved by another writer, that if they ar^ not .. 
fuperior to the antient camblets of BruflelSi they are, at leaft, equal to them. Ragimam^nte foprd, ' 
Tofigno^ p, 167. ;"■ 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Management of Arable Land. 



^H,E^|iiinutes I took, concerning the condud of arable land, may» for the 
lakp of clearncfs, be thus divided :—i. Of the courfes of crops. 2, Of 
feed%ahd produdt. 3, Of the culture of certain plants. 4^ Of implements. 
5, Of manures. 

.:. SECT. I. OF THE COURSES OF CROPS. 

Piedmont.— Ci6^«/^Af* i 

-A year of fallow common in five or fix years, during whith ytfar the land is 
never watered, only expofed to the fun. Wheat is fown on fallow ; on clover 
land; always after hemp, becaufe the land is in high order; the fame after 
maiz, if well manured; in which cafe alfo after xnillet fpwn in June, other- 
wife meflin oir rye. The fallow for wheat, commonly follows buck- wheat, 
calJied here fromenttn^ or millet. Clover is fown among rye in March, never 
aiiidng vw^heat. Millet de cottura is fown in Jund; millet de reftuba the end of 
July, after wheat ; and then dung well for hemp. 

Turin. 

In fome arable land t viewed, a few miles from this capital, the following 
moft extraordinary courfe was purfued, and was mentioned to me as being not 
uncommon; i, maiz; 2, wheat; 3,^ wheat; 4, wheat; 5, mstiz; 6, whekf; 
7,^ wheat; S, wheat. 

Tht year of maiz being cohfidered as fuch a preparation, as to allow of thtec 
fiicceffive crops of wheat. The pradUce however is bai'barous. Upon the farm 
©f Sig. Briolo, the following is the courfe; — i, maiz; 2, wheat; 3, ryc; and- 
when the land wants repofe, clover is fown upon a fmall part. 

Vercelli. 

Upon good wheat land; — i, maiz; 2, wheat; 3, wheat; 4, rye. And in 
the rice grounds;— i, fallow; 2, rice; 3, rice; 4, rice. They have here an 
excellent praAice, and it extends^ more or lefs» over all Piedmont^ which is ta 

mow 
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mow clover by the loth of May > and to plow the land and plant maiz> which 
fuccceds greatly after clover. 

Milanese— Af//tf«. 

The arable lands never repofe 5 but a quick fucceflion is reaped. Two crops, 
of bread corn arc gained in one year, by fowing maiz in July, after wheat. 

Milan to Pavia. 

The courfe common in the rice grounds, is,— i, rice;! 2, rice, 3, rice; 
4, &II0W, and dung ; 5, wheat, clover fown, either. with it, in ajatiwnn^ orjipon 
itinfpring; the former beft ^ 6, clover; 7, clpver ; 8, clover;. 9, flax, and 
then millet the fame year : and then rice again, as above. 

Alfo, — I, wheat; 2, clover; 3, clover; 4, clover; 5, clover; 6, flax, and 
then maiz ; 7, wheat, and clover again. Sometimes after flax, colefeed for oiL 
Another courfe,— I, 2, 3, clover; 4, naaiz; 5, rice; 6, rice; 7, rice; 8 fallow; 
9, corn, and clover. 

In the Paveje. 

I, Rye, and then fallowed for, 2, wheat, fown with clover in February, 
mown with the (lubble, and then fed; 3, clover, 4, clover; 5, clover; 6, 
flax, and then millet; or,, inflead of both, maiz; 7, wheat; 8, wheat, and 
left, then, fometimes, to pafturage under clover. 

» 
Mozzata. 

A courfe common here,— i, clover; 2, winter flax ; 3, lupines; 4, maiz, 
for forage; 5, colefeed; 6, cabbages; 7, panic; 8, hemp; 9, beans. -This, 
courfe will be found to occupy about twelve pertiche in one hundred, and to 
pafs in fuccefl[ion over the whole, for the benefit of variation. Afaptljier,— t, 
wheat, and millet after ; 2, common maiz ; 3, wheat and millet ; 4, common 
maiz ; 5, rye and quarantino ; 6, common maiz ; 7, rye and quarahtino ; 8, 
common maiz. The afliduity with which they avoil a fallow, defervcs^ atten- 
tion ; and it is here efledled, as in the fouth of France, by means of a plant that 
is aflcrted by many to exhauft. 

Lodizan. 

I, Wheat, fown in October and reaped in June, and the land ploughed thrice, 

and maoured for, 2, wheat again, and clover, 'Called Jpianata agojidno^ 'which 

is fed till the following fpring, but fometimes ploughed the end of autumn ; 

.3, flax; 4, millet. Another courfe, c^lcd coltura magginga^^i, break up the 

D d 2 layer 
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layer for flax ; a, millet ; 3, maiz ; 4,, wheat, the ftobble of which remains in 
fpianata agoftano. 

Cremonefe. 

ly Wheat, Town in Odober, and reaped in Jane, the flubble ploughed thrice 
for, 2, wheat, upon which fow clover the end ef February ; 3, clover, 
ploughed in November for, 4, flax, and then millet ; 5, maiz ; 6, wheat. 

Carpianeje. 

1, Maiz ; 2, wheat fown in the fpring with clover, which is mown with the 
flubble, and itrmms ^ianata agoftano i 3, clover; 4, flax, and then millet; 5, 
rice; 6, rice; 7, rice. 

Venetian St ate. -^Bergamo. 

The land here is cohftantly cropped;—!, wheat; 2, clover, mown in the 
fpring once, in time for maiz; 3, wheat; 4, clover. Alfb,-— i, clover, or 
millet ; 2, maiz ; 3, wheat. By which courfes they have half or a third of 
their land in wheat every year* 

Brejcia. 

1, Wheat, and 20 lb. of clover-feed in March, per jugero,— the clover cut in 
Auguft with the wheat-flubble, and then pafhired ; in winter dunged : — 2,. 
clover, called this year prato grajjo^ cut thrice; firfl in May, called il mag^ 
giatico fecond in Augufl, czWtdi Pojiano i third in September, il navarolo:-^ 
3, in March fow flax, which is gathered in June ; then plough and fow quaran- 
tino, amongfl which, at the fecond hoeing, fow lupines for manure:— 4, 
plough in the lupines and fow wheat in November, which is reaped in June; 
cut the ftubble immediately, and fow lupines or colefecd for manure 1—5, 
plough in Odtobcr, and fow wheat mixed with rye ; reaped in June, and then 
fow part with quarentino and part with panic :— 6, if a crop of colefecd is taken, 
it is fown amongfl the maiz while growing, which cole '^ ripe in' fpring, in 
time to clear the ground for manuring and fowing the common maiz; if cole 
not fown, remains fallow in winter, and fow melica in fpring,— the great millet. 

Verona. 

Here, as in all other parts of Lombardy, the land is never fallowed; — i, 
maiz, C'i^Xtdi grano turco : —2, wheat, and, when reaped, millet, or cinquantino% 
this is the quarintino of the Milanefe :— 3»^ barley or oats, and, when reaped, 
fpme other fecond crop* Wheat is always fown after maiz, and that after barley 

or 
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or oats. No clover ufed here, except in rice-lands. In the rice-grounds, — i, 
wheat, reaped time enough for a crop of cinquantino; 2, maiz; 3, clover,- 4, 
rice, &c. &c. Beans are alfo fown inftead of maiz, and wheat after them, and 
prepare for wheat much better. On the; dry lands, fuch as about the Lago di 
Guarda, &c. no clover, as the land is not good enough. 

^0 Ficenza. 

No fallow any where. There is a little clover, and very fine, but the quan- 
tity is fmall ; all wheat and maiz, and fcarcely any thing elfe. 

Ficenza. 

Wheat is always fown after clover, and cinquantino after wheat ; but nothing 
prepares fo well for that crop as beans, fo that they are called the mother of 
wheat, madre della Jormento. This idea, ia Lombardy, is as old as Gallo, 
who remarks, that wheat fucceeds after nothing, better than beans, which /> 
grajfano maggiormenti la terrn^ cbe non Ja ogni altro legume* -, and this he re- 
fers to as a cuftom of the Cremonefe and the Mantuans> It is equally true in 
England ; and fuch a combination of authority ought to convince fuch as yet 
want convidlion, of the utility of beans as a preparation for wheat y more, per- 
haps, to be depended on than any other preparation whatever. A common 
courfc near this city, introduced as a variety, is,~i, maiz y 2^ wheat and cin- 
quantino. A farmer cultivated a field, during fomc years, in this courfc,- — i, 
maiz ; 2, wheat ; 3, clover : and to preclude the neceflity of dung, he ufed 
only the vanga (fpade) : for five years his crops were good, but afterwards de- 
clined greatly, till he could not get even clover. They fow wheat in Odlober, 
and the clover-feed overjt in March, if there is rain ; the end of June the^wheat 
is cut ; the end of Auguft the clover is mown for hay ; and another final 1 crop 
again In Odlober : here is, therefore, within a year, one crop of wheat and two 
of clover. The grafs is cut again in M^y, or beginning of the following June; 
a fccond time in Auguft ; and a third growth ploughed in for wheat, which is^ 
ufually a very great crop in this hufbandry. 

Padua. 

On all forts of land, the moft ufual hufbandry is, — i, dung for maiz ;. 2,. 
wheat ; 3, wheat, and then cinquantino or millet, &c. Clover is fown both in 
autumn and in fpring ; if the froft is not very fevere, autumn is beft, but fpring 
the moft fecure. It is cut once after the wheat is reaped. 

• Li V$nti GtomattdilfJgricokura. Brefchy 1775. 4to» P» 59. 

Venice.- 
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Venice. 

Sig. Arduino aflurfes mc, there is no fallow to be found in any part of the 
. Venetian territory ; they have not even a word to exprefs the idea— /'^^w di ri^ 
pofo^ is a different thing, and always means clover, or a (late of reft, without 
any tillage. Tha:t gentleman's expreflion pleafed me much, — La jacbere i una 
fciocca pratica in agricoltura. The two great points on which the beft agricul- 
ture of the Venetian State turns, are maiz on clover, and wheat on beans. AH 
thefe plants arc equally neceflary upon a farm ; and there is a peculiarity in clo- 
ver, as a preparation for maiz, and equally in beans, as preparatory for wheat. 

Bologna. 

In a very rich field near this city, which I viewed, the courfe has been, in 
1787, wheat, which produced 100 corbi, or twenty times the feed. In 1788, 
hemp 5000 lb. In 1789, it is now wheat, and perfectly clean. This courfe, 
of— I, hemp; 2, wheat, is, perhaps the moft profitable in the world, — and 
brings to mind the noble vale of the Garonne, under the fame management. 
If land will do for hemp, they never fellow, but have fome fields in the courfe, 
—I, fallow; 2, wheat, which ought to be confidered as a difgrace to Lora- 
bardy. i, Maiz; 2, wheat, is a courfe not uncommon. On the fallowed lands, 
they fow beans, provided they have dung. Very little clover, preferring fenu- 
greek, which is fucceeded by wheat. Vetches they fow in Autumn, and beans 
alfo, both for a crop, and alfo to plough in, in the fpring, as a manure for hemp. 
With equal quantities of manure, beans give better wheat than hemp. Beans, 
on Sig. Bignami's farm, are now (November) fix inches high on the tops of 
narrow ridges, but none in the furrows ; thefe are for a crop, and infinitely too 
thick, I (hould apprehend. Lupines alfo, for ploughing in. 

Tuscany. 

In the Valdarno di Sura, Colini, Sienifi, Pifani, Volterrana, they fallow, 
and their courfe is,— i, fallow; 2, wheat. After travelling fa long in Lom- 
bardy without a fallow, it hurt me to find them common here. Clover is 
ufually made a preparation for maiz in moft parts of this country; and beans, 
where fown, are reckoned the beft for wheat. At Martelli, &c. the courfe is, 
—I, beans,. French beans, or maiz; 2, wheat; 3, wheat; 4, wheat and rye, 
and no after-crop. In the Valdichiana, the following courfe, I am informed, 
is purfued,— I, maiz and French beans; 2, wheat, and nothing after it; 3, 
wheat and then raves^— and, in fome places, clover added. At Villamagna, the 
courfe is,— 1, biade^ vetches, beans ficc; 2, wheat; 3, wheat; 4, wheat. 

The 
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The firft wheat produces nine or ten times the feed, if after Beans ; the fccond ' 
fix or feven ; the third thtce or four : —a degradation that ought to explain fully 
the abfurdity of fuch a fyftem. In fome diftridls the following is thfe courfc, 
•--"firft year, biadi» viz. beans, peafe, chick-peafe, French beans, tares, lentils, 
oats, maiz, the great millet, fmall millet, panic in part, clovef and oat5?,. 
artd, after cutting for forage, plough for fome of the above. Second year, upon 
the land thus prepared, wheat is fown, called grojb and arijiata mucked ; or ' 
with half ^rfl^ and half gentili (white wheat). Third year, gentili wheat. 

MODENA. 

The bad farmers in the Modenefe are fallowifts, and their courfe is,— i, fal- 
low, ploughed firft in May or June, in Auguft the fecond time, and the third 
in Odlober, for fowing, 2, wheat. But the better farms fubftitute beans, 
Frencii'bcins^,' vetches; ^ fpeft, maii:, particularly the larfinftead of a fallow^ 
Upon foils thit are very good,' arid riianured, they have an execrable cuftom of 
taking three crops of whiiit In fucccfSon ; fomc;times throwing in clover with 
the wheats which ispWUghed up in Juiie for wheat again. When beans arc 
fowh in autumn, and'ftanrf the froft, they yield much more than fpring fown. 

The huft}artdry praftifed by Sig. Bertolini, which is the beft of the country, 
is, — I, beans, fown in Odlober, and harvefted in May: then French^ beans, or 
formentoni, for forage, or thick-peafc, or lentils; 2, wheat, the ftubble 
ploughed thrice for, ^ wheats 4, maiz, fown in March. To Reggio they 
faHoW fome of their land every third year ^ but more commonly fubftitute maiz> 
beans> or fomething elfe in lieu. 

Parma. 

In the country about ViconMro, the common courfe i8»— i, beans ; 2, wheat;. 
3, maiz; 4^ wheat. 

Piedmont .^^TCortonefe. 

A common courfe here, is, — i, beans; 2, wheat* Alfo,— i, melga, (great 
millet) ; 2, wheat. But they have fome lands in fallow courfes. 

Savoy.. 

At Lanefbourgh, the common hufbandry is that ofacrop and a fallow: they 
plough in May or June, and again for the feed in Auguft, when they fow the 
rye ; and they have no wheat. 

From thefe notes it appears, that there is fomething both to commend and to 
condertin^in thefe Italian courfes. The rejection of fallows^ is pretty general ; this 
is a good featttre; aod the great ftrefs they lay on beans,, as a preparation for 

wheats 
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v^ heaf, cannot be praifed too much* On the other hand, there fccms to be no 
idea of fo proportioning the crops of a farm, as to make cattle and fbeep (kept 
on arable land) the preparation for corn : the culture of clover is not unknown, \ 
but fcarcely extends further than to produce fome hay. I no where met with 
artificial graffes introduced on fo large a fcale as to fupport a good flock of (heep. 
In fome diftridts, the great plenty of watered meadow explains this deficiency; 
but there are more where it will not afford an apology. This objedion, how- 
ever, does not hold good in the Lodizan, where their immenfe dairies are fup- 
ported on arable land, and certainly form one of the moft curious fyftems of 
hulbandry that are to be met with in Europe. 

SECT. IL OF SEED AND PRODUCT. 

That reader who thinks flightl;|r of the iife of colleding a great a^ds of hSts 
in thefe inquiries, has not, it is to be prefumcd, refledcd fufficicntjy on the 
great importance, in every fcience,' of combining circumflances apparently un- 
connected, in order for mutual illuftration. He who ^olljcds fiich fadts, infu- 
lated for a time only, may not live to fee the efFed: o£ fuch compariibns ; but 
the gradation of knowledge is preferved without interruption, and the ufes will 
undoubtedly be difcovered. 

SavtgJiano. 

They reckon here, that a farm of loo giornati, a|fe- third watered meadow, 
fhould yield 2300 liv. clear of taxes, landlord's half. 

Piedmont.— 7«r/V7. 

Products of Sig. Briolo's farm: — Wood,, eight giornata; meadow, four; 
wheat, five ; rye, five ; maiz, five. Yields to the proprietor, for his half. 
Ninety mines of wheat, at 3 liv. 10 f. . - - 31^ liv. 

One hundred and five ditto of rye, at 2 liv. 15/ - 236 

One hundred and forty ditto of maiz, at 2 liv. - 280 

Wood cut, at feven years growth, - - yi 

-Vines planted about the farm, 45 brenta of wine, at 5J liv. 247 

For landlord's half, - • - 1149 

Total, 2298 liv. 
Wood, 71 _ 

2221 liv. produ<a of nineteen giornata of arable and meadow, orii61iv. 
per giornata (about 61. per Englifli acre) ; which is a very large produce. There 

are 
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are] alfo mulberries enough to pay taxes ; this land coil 750 liv« the giornata^ 
and the wood 250 liv. 

Milanese — Milan to Pavia. 

The crops are — ^Wheat, fcven or eight feeds. — Rye, eleven feeds.— Maiz, forty 
feeds* — Ditto quarantine, twenty feeds, — ^Millet, fifty feeds. 

WHEAT. 

Pi E D MO N T — Cbentale. 
A proverb in this country is» that a good peafant (hould fini(h his wheat fow* 
ing by the 19th of Odtober. After hemp, clover, or fallow, wheat yields forty 
to forty-five mina per giornata, each mina 451b. to 521b. average 47 lb. and the 
common price 3^1iv. to 3 liv. 10/ but at prefent 3 liv. 15/ But, including good 
and bad farmers, and all foils, the produce is not more than twenty-four mina ; 
that is, twelve for the landlord and twelve for the tenant. They fow four to 
four and a half; the common produce is, therefore, fix times the feed, whieh 
is miferable ; the better crops between ten and eleven feeds. Allowing for the 
Piedmont pound, being about one«tenth heavier than the EngliQi (though only 
of i2 0z.y, and that the giornata is not equal to an acre, their bed: crops, 
at forty-two or forty- three mina, will be near five quarters per Englifhacre^ 
and their average near three ; which are not greater than might be expected.. 
Their quantity of feed appears*, however, to be immenfe, for it amounts to- 
1991b. per giornata, whicli is extravagant: and makes it fufpicious, that the 
giornata here is larger that the legal giornata of the principality. 

Savigliano. 

They fow here, of wheat, 3^ eymena, and reap eight times as much, in a 
good crop. 

Turin^ 

.m 

They fow five mina, or nine rabbii, and 10 lb. to the giornata; of rye and 
oats, the fame quantity ; of hemp, three mina; maiz, one-half; millet, one- 
half. Wheat produces twenty-five mina; or five times the feed; rye, thirty; 
maiz, fifty to feventy ; millet, twenty. The mina at 45 lb. the crop of v?heat 
is about 5^ coombs per Englifh acre. For their land and climate, a miferable 
crop ; but as good, or better, than they deferve, when their courfe of crops is 
confidered. 

Vol. II. Ee Milanese- 
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Milanese — Mozzata, 

Produce of wheats eight ftajo per pcrtica on the heft land ; five on middling i 
and three on the worft. 

There is a fingular ncglcA in keeping wheat in this country : being (hewed 
the granaries at two houfes^ in which the quantity was confiderable, I was fiir- 
prized to find, that where fome of the windows were open, the room ftunk 
very much ; the fccnt particular ; and examining the wheat, I found the fur- 
face all either covered, even to (hining, with the webs of the wevih, or elfe in 
ropes, hanging together by it, and the flics bufy ; the wheat was two or three 
feet thick, and had not been flirred. In a third granary, to which I went for 
fatisfying my cuiiofity, in the hands of the owner (for the other two belonged 
to noblemen, and were managed by intendants,) I found in the fame condition ; 
and all agreed, that to ftir the wheat is bad, as it makes the whole heap alike : 
whereas, by not moving it, the furfiure only fufiers. On thb, I thruft my arm 
into the heap^ to examine the interior, which all ftunk dreadfully. Perhaps, 
neither the wevil, nor any other infect, may live deep in the heap ; but, for 
want of airing, the wheat ftinks; not to mention the furface, which is a lofs 
of 5 or 6 per cent. A moft barbarous syftem of manageoient. It is vrorth re- 
marking, that the only good way of keeping wheat is ill the ftraw : ftacks 
fhould be built on capt ftones, to keep vermin out, and the com threfhcd as 
wanted. 

Mozzata. 

The produfl: here, on the three divifions of foil, are, per p^tica, the meafure 
the ftajo, — 

Good. Middling. Bad. 
Wheat . 8 — 5 — 3 

Rye - . 8 — 5 — 4 

Millet - 8 — 5 — 3 

Common maiz, 10 — 6 — 4 
Ditto, Quarantino, 6 — 4 — 2 
Lupines, - 8 — 6 — 4 

Panic, - 6 — 4 — 2 

Clover hay, 3501b. of 28 oz. per pertica, 
at 3 mowings 5 li ton per acre. In money 
by corn, without mulberries or vines, 24 liv.— 15^ — 9* 
For the landlord's (hare, I fuppofe. And, in refpcdt to the country in general, 
if four fquare miles be taken around Mozzata, of fix parts, three are good, two 
middling, and one bad. Average corn produce, iS^liv. The common notion 

is. 
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IS, that two-thirds of the grols produce go towards maintaining the farmer^ 
fupporting the cattle^ wear and tear> UxtB, &c» and that one third is nett to 
the proprietor. 

Produce of lOO pertiche, at 1 8^ liv. . • - 1850 , 

Vines, proprietor, - - - - 150 

•^— tenant, - - - • - 150 

— 300 
Mulberries, 2000 lb. leaves, at 4 liv, per hundred, - - 80 

2230 
Dedudt one- tenth of corn produA, damaged by vines, - 185 

2045 
Dedud one-eighth of corn, for damage by hail; the produce of vines 
is nett, this is allowed for, ... 209 

Total nett produce, - - . 1836 

Hence, therefore, it does not quite reach 18^ livt on the average 

Proprietor— one- third of corn, ... ^^g 

■ vines, ^ . - - . 1^0 

■ mulberries, - - • . 80 

Of, perpertica, 7! liv. (3is.per Englifh acre, ♦) — • 

Such land would fell for 145 liv. per pertica (28I. i6s. per Englifh acre). 

The feed and produce of the crops here, are,— wheat, fow one ftara and 
reap fix times as much ; maiz, fow one fourth of a ftara, and get twenty for 
one ; millet, fow one eighth ftara, and reap fix ftara ; rye, fow one^half ftara, 
[ the produce eight ftara ; rice fow one ftajo, gain fixteen rough, or eight white. 
A Bergamafque writer obferves, that wheat cultivated with the plough, com- 
monly yields four, five, and fix times the feed ; but, cultivated with the fpade, 
twelve, fourteen, and fixteen times that quantity^, and this of greater weight; 
a fure proof of their miferable tillage. 

« At 6 I -6th pertica per acre Engliih, correded from fome of the proceeding proportions, from 
intelligence very latdy received, 
t Cantmi'i Inftmzim Pratichi intorm al Jgric$ltura. 8vo. 1788, Befgaino. P. i6. 

i^\\ E c 2 Brefcia.- 
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Brefcia. 

Arabic produfts in this vicinity, are,— wheat, three facchi, of fourteen peze 
each pez^ 25 lb. being about fix feeds. The pez^, of 25 lb. Brefcian, being 
equal to 14* French, makes 206 lb. French per fack, or 224 lb. Englifli: the 
three facks, therefore, are 6721b. Englifli, on a jugero of four pertichc ; this 
is fcarcely twelve bufliels the Englifli acre, reckoning four one-fourth pertiche 
in that acre*. Maiz, fown in March, produces fix, eight, ten facchi, each 
twelve pez^ of 25 lb. This is about twenty-eight bufliels to the Englifli acre, 
fuppofing a bufliel of maiz to be 50 ^b. ; but quarantino does not yield more 
than five fuch facks. Melico (the great millet), fifteen facchi, of ten or eleven 
fuch pcze. Flax, fix to nine peze, at 20 liv. to 25 liv. the pezS; this is about 
125 lb. the Englifli acre, and 170 liv. at 6d. Englifli, 4I. 5s. and per Englifli acre 
4I. Millet gives three facchi, of eleven pez^. Clover, three hundred pez^ of 
hay, at three cuts ; meadows yield the famcas clover, but are paftured in au- 
tumn. Price of hay 70 liv. th^carro^ of one hundred pezi. Three hundred 
pezi equal 4827 lb. Englifli, and per Englifli acre, 4522 lb. which wc may call 
grofsly two tons ^ a very poor crop for three mowings. 

^0 Verona. 

In this line of country, the Lombardy fyftem, of planting all the arable lands 
with rows of pollards, for training vines, is at its height. There is a good 
deal of it from Bergamo to Brefcia; and fome are feen in pafling from Vaprio to 
Bergamo, but not fo univerfally as here. It is a mcft fingular fyftem ; rows 
of maple, afli,.or poplar, are planted, from four to feven yards afunder, and rows 
of vines at their feet, which are trained up thofe trees, and in feftoons from tree 
to tree; the fpace is cultivated for corn. They do not feem to approve of a 
finglc ftcm for thefe pollards fo much as feveral, for they have three or four, 
about (\x feet high; cropped every fecond year, to prevent too great a fliade. 
In fomc places, mulberries are mixed with thefe common forcft trees: onemul- • 
berry, and then twoafli or maple. In fome rows, beyond all doubt, the vines 

• In the new edition of Agoftino Gallo, the editors give a line for the lengdi of a Brefcian inch 
{^oncia) — ^— — — — ^^ which is the length of i 5-8th inch Engliih. Twelve of Aofc 
oncia make one braccio, and fix braccia make one cavezzo j confequently there are 9 J feet in a 
cavezzo. A pertica is an oblong fquare, twenty cavezzi long and five wide 5 now multiply 9J by 
20 ^ 195 ; and multiply 94 by 5, » 48^ ; and the one produft by the other, «» 95064 fquare feet 
for a pertica i and j^\ pertiche equals an Englifli acre ; perhaps the editors of that new edition have 
made an error, in dating 30,709 French feet in their jugero of 4 pertiche. 

are 
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are trained equally on the mulberries as on the other trees ; but not generally, 
being faftened only to the flems of the mulberries. The better the land, the 
farther afunder are thefe rows, even to fixty or fevcnty feet j but, in worfe land, 
much nearer. All the way, the foil is a ftoney gravel, of a different appear- 
ance in quality, but where holes are dug for trees, it looks better. 

Verona. 

Wheat here yields five or fix times the feed. They fow one hundred Vero- 
nefe pounds upon a campo of land, and reap five hundred and fifty, which is 
about two bu(hels of feed per Englifli acre, and the produce eleven bu(hels. 
We have not, upon the pooreft lands in England, fo wretched a crop : to what 
are we to attribute it, if not to general bad management, united with the exe- 
crable fyflem of incumbering their fields with pollards and vines. They ftcep 
their wheat feed in lime-water twelve hours, to prevent the fmut. 

Vicenza. 

The thirty-two miles from Verona hither, are all, except a fmall quantity 
of irrigated land, lined into the fame rows, as already defcribed, from twenty* 
five to thirty yards afunder. Wheat is fown clofe under them ; but with maiz, 
fix yards are left on each fide not cropped ; and, in fonie pieces, thofe twelve 
yards are fown thick for forage, as not equally wanting fun; a fure proof that 
they admit the damage of the trees, and provide again ft it as well as they can. 
In fome grounds preparing for wheat, manure is fpread as far as the roots of the 
trees extend, but no further. What a fyftem, to give dung to elms and maples, 
and to force wheat to grow under their ihade ! 

Wheat has now (Oftobcr 23) been fown a month or fix weeks; it is high, 
and thick enough to hide a hare. The borders of thefe fown lands are dug 
clean away, as deeply as in Efiex. 

Maiz produces about nine one-half facchi the campo. Inquiring here into 
the eftimated damage refulting to corn from the plantations of trees in arable 
land, I was told, that the lofs in one-tenth of wheat, arid one-half of maiz, but 
to clover none. The trees here are all walnuts, for training vines to, the 
damage done by them, agreed to be very confiderable. Of wheat they fow 
three ftari, and the produce eighteen to twenty ; of maiz one, and the crop 
thirty to thirty-five; of cinquantino, half a ftara, preduce fixteen ; of buck- 
wheat one-fourth, the return fix. In the farms around the celebrated Rotunda, 
maiz produces five facks, each of 1501b.: a fack is four ftari, and the ftara 
about three pecks ; this is fifteen buftiels, and not fixteen, the acre. They arc 
fometimes troubled with the fmut; Sig. dc Boning, Prefident of the Academy 

of 
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of Agriculture^ has tried liming and lime water, as a preventien^ but without 
any fuccefs. Of maiz they have a new fort, that carries a male flower on the 
top of the cone, and this fort always fills with grain to the very point, which is 
not the cafe with other kinds. 

In refpedt to the exhaufting quality of crops, they reckon that the maiz which 
carries the flower at top takes mod from the land: 2, millet: 3, common 
maiz: 4, wheat. It feems remarkable, that they fliould confider the crops 
which are preparatory to wheat as exhaufting, more than the wheat itfclf. 

Padua. 

Of wheat they fow three ftaji in middling land, two in fertile foils, and four 
in bad ones, per campo : as the ftajo is equal to forty-one French pounds, and 
the campo about one-tenth lefs than an Englifh acre, it makes three fbji equal 
to two and a half bufhcls per acre, which is pretty exadlly the quantity we ufe 
in England. The crop is two mozzi on the beft land, and one and a half on a 
medium: each mozzo twelve ftaji : this is about fifteen and a half buihels the 
acre or under feven times the feed. Thus thefe wretched produds purfue me 
through all Lombardy. Of maiz they fow three quarti, or three-fourths of a 
ftajo, but if planted, two : the produce, good five mozzi, middling three, bad 
one. Of lucern (the quantity very incoofiderable) and of clover they fow la lb. 
grqffo. This pound is to the French one as 9150 is to 9216; this is between 
14 lb. and 15 lb. per acre. Clover gives three carri, each 1000 lb. at three cuts. 
Lucern four carri, at four or five cuts. Almoft the whole country is hned into 
rows of pollards, as already defcribed i yet they admit that every fort of tree does 
very great damage to all arable crops i but to grafs the mifchief is not great. 

I'o Venice^ 

The fame level at this city that reigns about Padua, equally enclofed and 
planted i much of it arable, and almoft the whole cut into little fcraps of fields, 
with many gardens. Near the Adriatic, a dead level mar(h, covered with 
marfti graflcs. 

Ecclesiastical St at'r. --^Bologna. 

In a famous field near the city, remarkable for yielding great crops of hemp« 
wheat yields one hundred corbes for five of feed. In general, they fow two 
and a half tornature of land, or one acre and a quarter, with a corba of feed, 
or 150 lb. to 160 lb. (fomething under the Engli/h pound); and in all the Bo- 
lognefc, on an average, the produce is about five feeds, fome only three ; but 
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on the bed hemp lands t^ve to fixteen» on a medium ; but twenty for one 
are fometimes known. 

Tuscan y . — Florence. 

In the plains^ the general produce is eight times the feed ; the whole dutchy 
through, not more than five or fix : in the depofits of rivers, or fpots remark- 
ably rich, twelve, fifteen, and even twenty. All theft are wheat. lieans four 
fend a half and five. On one ftioro of land they fow three-fourths of a ftajo of 
wheat, which weighs 521b. to 551b. of i2oz. (this pound is equal to three quar- 
ters of a pound Engli^.) On the hills they fow one-fourth more. Suppofing 
the ftiora * to be, according to De la Lande, 7056 French feet, about 5^ make 
an Englifti acre; three-fourths of a ftajo therefore per ftiora, equals 165 lb. per 
acre, or very near three buftiels. 

* There are three accounts before me of the contents of a Tuican ftiora. Monf. De la Lande^ 
torn, iu p* 3i4« iaySf '^ le ftiora » 196 toifes quarres en fuperficie;'' thefe are French toifes, each 
fix feet: this makes about 5) ftiori to an Englifh acre; that is to fay, 7056 French fquare feet, of 
which 38,300 are an acre. In La Squadra mobile tAritbmittca e F Agricoltura^ del S. Sangiovanni^ 
410, Vicenza, 1759, p. 11. and 132. is the meafure of the foldo of Florence^ which equals i x^eightll 
inch Englifb; the braccio is 20 foldi, or 1%\ inches Englifti, (by another account 23I; 6 bracchi make 
a canna: and 8 canne long, by 6 broad, make a ftionU Hence Acre art 6075 Ehgliflifeetinthe 
ftiora; confequendy Aere are fomedimg above 7 ftiori in an acre. Monf. Pau£lon, in his Mrtrobgiey 
p. 794, compares it to the arpent of France of 48,400 French feet, and makes it to thatarpentas 
0.11461 to i.oooo; by this account it will be about 27,800 French feet, of which feet 38,300 are an 
acre, or above i i -third ftiora. In the Giomale Fiorentino di Agrtcolturay 1786, p. 253. "L'acre al 
noftro ftioro fta come 18,992 a 10,592;" by this ratio, an acre is about li ftiora. All thefe accounts 
differ therefore greatly. To compare other circumftances — At Martelli, they fow one-third of a ftajo 
of vi^eat feed on a ftiora; and at ViMamagna^ they (o^ 3! ftiori with i ftajo, #htch quantities nearly 
agree. By De la Lande's account, this will be per acre Englifli 73 lb. which appears to be a fn^aller 
quantity than any where ufed. By Sangiovanni, it will be about 94 lb. ftill. under the common 
quantities. By Pau£ton, it will be about 17 lb.; a portion not to be named as the feed of an acre. 
And by the Florentine author, about 23 lb. which is almoft equally abfurd. Seed wheat will agree 
with none of the meafiireS; fuppofe they foW 1\ buftiels per acre, then there are 15 ftiori in an acre. 
If 2 buftiels, then there are 12 ftiori. AA is confuiiofi. 

At Villamagna, they fow 24 ftaji of beans on 28 ftiori of land; this is about 3 bufliels Englifti 
per 5t ftiori, which agees very well with an acre being 5^: they fow alfo 6 ftaji of oats on loftiori^ 
this would be 2 bufliels on 5 : they fow oats therefore rather thinner, proportionably to the Englifli 
practice, than beans. 

Upon my getting a friend to write to Tufcany for information, I received fuch as proved of no 
ufe; funply this table,— i quadratoy 10 tavolei 1 tavola^ 10 pertiche; i pertica^ lO deche; 1 deca, 
10 braccia /quadra. This makes the quadrato under 40,000 foet Englifti. But what is theJlioraF 
Such are the endlefs difficulties in every thing concerning meafures. 

Where authorities, apparently good» differ fi> greatly^ the reader will of courfe receive all eftima- 
tions with many doubts. 

But 
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But I found at Martelli^ near Florence^ that they Towed but one-third of a 
ftajo per ftiora, which would not be more than two bufhels per acre. Beans 
would be much more cultivated, but for the pernicious plant the cufcuta — apa- 
rafite that feeds on and deftroys the crop, fo that even the feed again is not 
reaped ; in the old botany called orobancbis ramofa^ and in Tufcanyyirrr^ mala^ 
znAJiamini. Of faggini they fow li ftajo of feed, and the produce fifty to fixty. 
Of formentone (maiz) they fow half a ftajo, and reap twenty-five. 

On the plains in Tufcany, the chief produdt is wheat, the fecond wine, and 
the third oil ; but on the fouthern fide of the hills, olives on fpots bad for them, 
and wine. Silk no where enough to be a chief objedt. 

MODENA. 

The country from Modena to Reggio conftantly improves in its features, and 
muft be reckoned among the beft cultivated in Lombardyi the fields are 
thrown into arched lands, like Flanders, about twenty-five yards broad, and 
fmall ridges on thofe : a row of trees is planted on the crowns of fome, and 
along the furrows of others: in fome there are neat grafs trenches; and as the 
fences are equally well made, and the meadows with a good aipe<ft, the country 
carries the general features of being well cultivated. The appearance of the^ 
broad ridges, in two of the beft cultivated countries in Europe, Lombardy and 
Flanders, juftly gives a high idea of the pradice. 

Parma. 

From Reggio to Parma, there are many lands, three or four yards broad, now 
(November) deeply ploughed, and the furrows cleaned out by fpades, laid up 
in this manner, for planting beans in the fpring; excellent management. 
There are alfo a good many autumn fown ones, three or four inches high: 
produce in general, about Vicomero, wheat four or five times the feed, and 
beans five or fix. To Firenzuola this practice takes place yet more, and is better 
done. The merit of their huft)andry appears to be greater about Parma than at 
Piacenza; there is a vifible decline as you advance. 

Savoy. 

At Laneft>ourg, they fow only rye, which they harveft in July, the produce 
about fix for one. 

If the intelligence concerning the produce of wheat be reviewed, it will be 
found, on an average, varying from five to feven and an half times the feed; 
generally between five and fix* Suppofe the latter number, and we fliall, with 
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rcafon, be amazed at the miferable produds of this rich plain, in every thing 
except grafs and (ilk. The average foil of England cannot be compared with the 
average foil of Lombardy, yet our mean produce is eleven times the feed, perhaps 
twelve. Every one muft be curious to know the caufe of fuch wretched crops : 
I attribute them to various circumftances— but the predominant caufe muft be 
fought for in the fmall farms occupied either by little peafant proprietors, or, 
what is more general, by metayers. This abominable fyftem of letting land 
is the origin of moft of the evils found in agriculture, wherever the method 
prevails. Such poor farmers, who, in every part of Italy where I have been, 
are fo miferable, that they are forced to borrow of the landlord even the bread 
they eat before the barveft comes round, are utterly unable to perform any ope- 
ration of their ciilture with the vigour of a fubflantial tenantry ; this evil per- 
vades every thing in a farm ; it di£fufes itfelf, imperceptibly to a common eye, 
ifito circumftances where none would feek it. There are but few diftrids where 
lands are let to the occupying tenant at a money rent ; but wherever it is found, 
there crops are greater ; a clear proof of the imbeqillity of the metaying fyftem. 
Yet there are politicians, if they deferve the name, every where to be found, 
who are violerrt . againft changing thefe metayers for farmers ; an apparent <le- 
population is iaid to take place ; and the fame ftupid arguments are heard, that 
we have been peftered with in England, againft the union of farms. Men rea- 
fon againft that improvement of their lands, which is the natural progrefs of 
wealth and profperity %^ and are fo grofsly abfurd as to think, that doubling the 
produce of a country will deprive it of its people. 



SECT. III. OF THE CULTURE OF CERTAIN PLANTS; 

Gallega Officinalis. 

Commonly fpontaneous in the fields, between Milan and Pavia, and where- 
ever cattle have admiflion all clofely eaten. 

Paliurus. 

I know no plant that makes a better hedge than this in the north of Lorn- 
bardy. Sig. Pilati, near Brefcia, has one of fix years growth, as good as an 
excellent white thorn one in England would be in ten. 

Trigonella Fanum Gracum. 

Cultivated in the Bolognefe in preference to clover i foil with it ; and fow 
wheat on the )and. 
Vol. IL Ff Sainfoin. 
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Sainfoin. 

In Tufcany, the ealine di Pifani arc much under this plant, which is called 
/^/>/W/9 J particularly about Caftel Fiorentino, where it was introduced abput 
twenty years ago, by Sig. Neri; one of the good deeds which deferve a nation's 
thanks, better than a viftory, or the taking of half a dozen towns, A thou* 
fand facks of the feed were fent thence to Naples and Sicily. Will thofc king- 
doms awaken at lail ? Sig. Paoletti, at Villamagna, has a piece of good fain- 
foin on a fteep flopc ; but I found one-third of it burnet. 

Larcb. 

In the Milanefe, at Mozzata, the Count de Caftiglioni having 200 pertiche 
of wafle heath, and a community 200 more adjoining, he took a Icafe of it 
for ever ; and ploughing the whole, fowed acorns, planting alder, larch, and 
other trees, which do well ; but the fown oak, in eight years, exceeded tvcrf 
thing, and are beautiful trees : the foil a poor gravel. We have in England 
fo many prejudices, that a man who does not travel is apt to think that 
every thing Engliih is better than the fame things in other countries ; and, 
among other follies, that for oak England is fuperior to all the world : but 
timber wants fun as much as wheat ; and I have no where in England feen 
fuch a growth of timber, as in many places abroad. Larch abounds greatly 
in the mountains, and is reckoned an admirable wood for water- works; all 
pofls are of larch. I have read in fome writer, that there is a law, iamany parts 
of Lombardy, which allows a land-proprietor, whofe eftate is entailed, to plant, 
on the birth of a daughter, a certain number of Lombardy poplars, which are 
her portion on coming of age, or being married, in fpitc of any entail, I en- 
quired, both in Piedmont and here, into the truth of this, and was aiTured there 
is no fuch law ; nor did they ever hear of the caflom, even when eilates have 
not been entailed. 

In the arfenal of Venice, is fome quantity of larch, kept under cover ; and 
valued greatly for all works expofed to water. They are not very largc^ but 
coft twenty-two ducats each. TThe mails are very fine pine-trees, from the up- 
per Trevifano ; I meafured one thirty-eight yards long, and two feet diameter at 
the butt, and one foot at the other end. 

Lucerne. 

I mention this plant, for an opportunity of obferving,. how very rarely it is cul« 
tivated in Italy : I iaw a little near Padua i and there is an inconfiderable quan- 
tity in the Parmcian> where it is cut five or fix times ^ they find, that cows give 
more milk on it» than on any other grais» , 

Raves. 
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Raves. 

I was fomewhat furprized, to find turnips, or rather the French raves (for I 
JFcar they arc not the genuine turnip), cuhivated in Tufcany. I was affured, that 
in the Valdichiana there are many, fown immediately after wheat, but never 
hoed, yet come generally from 2lb, to 51b. ; fome to 301b. (2olb. Englifli), and 
that they are applied to the feeding and fattening of oxen, which fell at lipfcu^ 
the pair (39I. 13s. 4d. Englifli) j nothing befide is given, except a little hay. 

Cyprus Tree. 

At Soma, near the Lago Maggiore, there is a very &mous Cyprus tree, which 
Corio, in his Storia diMilano^ (ays, was the place where the people aflembled in 
congrcfs in the thirteenth century % it was then the moft celebrated tree for fizc 
and age in the whole Milanefe i and muft therefore be immenfely old at prefent. 
It is now in good health, except a few branches that have fuf&red a little towards 
the top I it is ViVMbraccia in circumference. 



CULTURE OF SILK. 

Nice. 

Eight roups of cocoons, or 841b. make 241b. of filk (iii oz.), which fells at 
loliv. 5/ the lb. ; a roup of leaves fells at 20/ and 250 roup are neceflary for 
8 oz. of grain (eggs). 

Coni. 

The whole country, after afcending the Alps, is planted with mulberries, 
around every field, and if large, in lines acrofs. I remarked great numbers from 
ten to fifteen years old. 

To Chcntale, i oz. of grain requires 360 roup of leaves j each roup 25 lb. and 
yields 4 or 5 roups of bozzoli or cacata (cocoons), and i roup of cocoons makes 
3 lb. of filk. The price of organzine 20 liv. to 24liv. per lb. ; the offal pays 
the fpinning. Gathering the leaves cods 2/ to 3/ the roup. 

Cbentale. 

The feed of the mulberry is fown in nurferies, and the trees commonly planted 
out at four years old. The firft, fecond, and third year, they are pruned, for 
giving the branches the right form 4 the fourth, they begin to gather the leaves. 
Some which were fliewn mc by the Count de Bonavenu, of eighteen years old» 

F f 2 giv« 
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give Of y, and to 8 ruSAii of leaves each* One old tree, a very extraordinaiy 
one, hat given 53 roups. A large tree, of 6fty or (ixty years, commonly ykldis 
25 rubbii. They never dig around them, nor wa(h the ftems as in Dauphine > 
but they havea pradice, not of equal merit, which is to twift flraw-bands around 
the (lems, to defend them againft the fun. For one ounce of grain 65 to 86 
rubbii of leaves are neceflary, which give 2i rubbii oi cocoons and fbmetimes fo 
far as four* One rubbio of cocoons yields 20 to 21 oz. of (ilk organzine, of the 
price of i81iv. per lb. For gathering the leaves, from 1/ 8 den. to 2/. ike rubbii 
is given. The offal (tnorefca andcbocaia) pays the winding and fpinning. They 
never hatch the worms by artificial heat ; ufing only that of the fun, or of the 
human body. The common method of carrying on the bufineis is, to provide, 
as in France, grain and mulberries, and to receive half the cocoons. The cultiva- 
tion is fo profitable, that there are many lands to which mulberries add a value 
of 200 liv. or 300 liv. more than they would fell for if they contained. none 1 and 
it is farther thought, that they are but little injurious to com, the (hade not be« 
ing fo prejudicial as that of the walnut, and of ibme other trees« The commoa 
eftimation of profit is, that trees of all ages yield from the time of begimiing to 
bear, from 30/. to 4 liv. each nett to the landlord for his half produce. 

Turin. 

One ounce of grain gives 2 to 4 rubbii of cocoons, and demands 120 rubbii of 
leaves ; i rubbio of cocoons will give 22 oz. of commonly well fpun filk. The 
price of grain i2liv. theoz. when very fcarce,butin common 30/; that of leaves 
7 or §/r per rubbio. Cocoons 21 liv. per rubbio. When I aflced the price of the 
filk, the anfwer was. Oh ! for that ! it is the price the Engliih choofe to pay for 
it. The common price of organzine, 16 to 20 liv. firft quality; raw, 12 liv. 
For gathering the leaves, 2f. per rubbio is given. Of the different forts of mul- 
berry, the wild is the beft, in point of quality of filk. A tree of twenty years, 
will give 24 or 25 rubbii of leaves; feme to 35 rubbii. The trees arc grafted in 
the nurfery, and planted out at four years, at the beginning of April; price, 
2of. to choofe out of many; and in four years after, begin to gather. When 
planted in watered meadows, the gathering damages the hay almoft to the value 
of the leaves, yet many are fo planted ; and many peasants think they lofe in 
corn by the (hade of the trees, as much as they get by them. From the 22d to 
the 26th of April, is the feafon for hatching ; never by fire ; nor have they any 
method of retarding the hatching, in cafe of a want of leaves. Endive, lettuce^ 
and elm leaves, have been often tried as a fuccedaneum, but always killed the 
worms; fuch things muft never be depended on. The peafitnts generally fell 
the cocoons, not one in a hundred fpinning« A chamber of twenty feet by 

twelve 
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twelve feet is neceiTary for 3 oz. of grain ; and fix tables, one trebucco long and 
two-thirds wide, 

Novara. 

Pafled this place towards Milan, which is a great trad of mulberries for fe- 
veral miles. 

Mi l a^ese. --^Bufalora to Manienta. 

Many mulberry hedges, but they are bad and ragged ; fomc new planted in 
the quincunx pofition. For feveral miles, the country is all planted in rows of 
vines, at twelve, fixteen, and twenty feet, and fruit trees among them, for their 
fupport ; among which, are many mulberries, and the vines running up them. 
This muft be a mod profitable hufbandry indeed, to have filk and wine not only 
from the fame ground, but in a manner from the fame tree. Between the rows, 
the ground is cultivated ; millet, maiz (cut), bolcus forgum^ the great millet, 
lupines, with dung amongft them, to be ploughed in for wheat, with young 
maiz, fown thick, as if for fodder. 

Citricbo. 

A beautiful mulberry hedge, and in good order; fix to eight inches from plant 
to plant, and cropt at fixteen or eighteen from the ground. It is clear therefore, 
that the plant will do, with care, for a good hedge. Towards Milan, mulber- 
ries decline, oak and other pollards being found in their (lead. 

Mozzata. 

The culture of mulberries and making filk, being here much attended to, 
were principal objeds in my inquiries. The fruit is well waflied, the end of 
June, to make the feed fink; it is then fown in rows, in a bed of earth well 
manured, and finely laboured, in the rich nurferies near Milan ; covered very 
lightly, and the fuiface lightly flattened ; draw is fpread to defend it from tl^ 
fun, and much water given. When the young plants appear, they are weeded 
by hand. The fecond year, they grow to two or three feet high, and hoed and 
thinned. The third year, they are cut to the ground above the buds that are to 
pu(h, and tranfplanted from thofe nurferies, in the vicinity of the city, to others 
that art fcattered all over the country, in ground well dug and manured, and at 
two feef fquare ; here they are kept clean by hoeing. The fifth year, in the 
fpring, they are cut again to the ground ; they then fhoot very powerfully, and 
attention muft be given, to keep but one good ihoot, and the ground is dug or 
hoed deeper than common, and alio dunged. The fixth year, thofe that arc 
high enough, are grafted; and thcreftt the year following. Thofe that took 

ibfi 
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the iixth year, ought to reft in the nurfcry three years, including the year <rf 
grafting, that is, the fevctith arid eighth year. They do not like to plant large 
trees, and have a proverb, 

Se T.uoi far torto al tuo ricino^ 

Pianta il moro groflb e il fico piccolino. 

As to plant fmall fig trees is as bad as large mulberries. 

The holes are made in winter for receiving them where they are to remain ; 
thefe are nine feet fquare and two feet deep, and have at the bottom a bed of 
broom, bark of trees, or other rubbifh; then the beft earth that can be had, 
and on that dung, one load of fixteen feet to four trees ; this is covered with 
more good earth, and this levels the hole with the reft of the field ; then prune 
the roots and plant, fetting a pole by the young tree to the north, and a fpur 
port on the other fide, to guard it from the plough. Twine no ftraw the firft 
year, becaufe of the infeft forficula auricularia^ L. ; but in November bind 
ftraw around them againft the cold, or, as ftraw is dear, the poa rubra^ which 
abounds. Never, or very rarely, waten Much attention to remove all buds 
not tending in the right direction. 

The fourth fpring after planting, their heads are pollarded, in March, leav^ 
ing the (hoots nine inches long of new wood, and feeking to give them the 
hollow form of a cup, and that the new buds may afterwards divide into two or 
three branches, but not more. The next year, they begin to pluck the leaves. 
They are attentive in pruning, which is done every fecond year, to preferve as 
much as they can the cup form, as the leaves are gathered more eafily. Thus it 
is about fourteen years from the feed before the return begins. 

After gathering the leaves, a man examines and cuts away all wounded ftioots; 
and if hail damage them, they are cut, let it be at what time of the year it may. 
Old trees are pruned after gathering, but young ones in March. In autumn, the 
leaves are never taken for cattle before the nth of November, as the trees after 
that time do not fufFer. The third year after planting young trees, they ibw about 
a hat full of lupines around the ftem, and when about ten inches high, dig t^em 
in for manure. The opinion here is, that the mulberry does very little harm to 
rye or wheat, except that when cut the falling of branches and trampling are 
fomewhat injurious. Maiz, millet, and panic are much more hurt. A tree^ 
five years after tranfplanting, gives lolb. of leaves, each 28 oz. At ten years, 
18 lb. At fifteen years, 25 lb. At twenty years, 30 lb. At thirty yeJHrs, 50 lb. 
At fifty to feventy years, 70 lb. There are trees that give 80 lb. and even 100 lb. 
The price of leaves is commonly 4liv. per 100 lb« (28 02.). For one ounce of 
grain 500 lb. of leaves are necefTary, and yield 17 lb. of cocoons ; but among the 
rifings in the mountain of Brianza, 251b. To make a pound of filk, of 1202. 

5 lb. 
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5 lb, or 6 lb. of cocoons, of 28 02.. are required. Price of cocoons, in the low 
watered country, aliv. per lb. (28 oz.). At Mozzata, 2i Hv. At Brianza, 3liir. 
The grain is hatched in a chamber, heated by a chimney, and not a ftove, to^ 
I7dcg. of Reaumur (70^ Far.) ; but before being placed in this chamber, they 
are kept eight days under a. bed, with a coverlet upon them, in boxes covered 
with paper pierced : and wHen hatched lay the young leaflets of the mulberries 
on the paper, to entice them out. The method of C9nduding the bufinefs here 
is the fame as in France, the landlord fumifhes half the grain, and the peafants^ 
half, and they divide the cocoons. Price of grain, 2 liv. the ounce. Mulber- 
ries, of all ages, arc pollarded every fecond year; a mifchievous cuftom, whicb 
makes the trees decay, and leiTens their produce ;, it is never done in Dauphin^ 
where the culture is £b well uuderflood^. 

Stg. FeKce Soave made £>me intecefting trials on iilk worms. 

At Lambrate,. near Milan,, 2 oz. of feed in rooms^ kept to the heat of 23 and 
24 deg. Reaumur^ hatched well, and kept healthy : the 28th of Aprif^ the fec£ 
was placed in the rooms,, and batched in the thirds fourth^ and fifth day :. the 
aift of May, the firft cocooa &en, and at the end of the month all were at work.. 
The produ& gathered the 3d of June; the produ^ 92i lb*, cocoons (28 oz«)r 
eighty-four of them having been fpun from four and fi.ve cocoons, gave 20^ lb>^ 
(t2 oz.) of filk^ ftronger and more (hining than common : the confumption ot 
leaves, 14201b. of 28 oz. Wood ufed for fire,. 2800 lb.:; but the two rooma 
would have (erved for 4 oz.^ of feed. In the common method^ without ftoves^, 
the confumption of leaves ia 50a lb., for an ounce of feed, and the medium pro* 
dud is not above 15 lb. of cocoons ; and by this new method, the ccmfumptfon 
of leaves has been 710 lb>. each ounce, and the produce 461 lb. cocoons. Sixteen-, 
or feventeen cocoons weigk an ounce in the common method, but in this only 
thirteen or fourteen. The filk cannot commonly be fpun from five or fix co-- 
coons I thefe were fpun eafily from four or five, and might have been done fromu 
three or four. To gain a pound of filk, in common, 5 lb. of cocoons are nece£» 
iiry ; but here t£us iame quantity haa been gained from ^Ib^ 

Lodito Codogmx.. 

In thi« dead level and wateitd ^{^&^ there are very few mulberries^ none 
except near the villages f many of tbem„ not all, appear unhealthy y perhaps 
by reafbn of tbeir not exerting the fame attention as ioDaupfainii, where there 
is, in irrigated meadows^ mounds made to keep the water from thefe treesv 

GodognO' 
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Codogno to Crema. 

Mulberry trees here have large heads, as in Dauphine^ inftead of being poU 
larded incefTantly, as to the north of Milan. 

There is an idea in the Milanefe, that iilk was introduced by Ludovico il More. 
Francefco Muralto reports, '' Prasdia inculta infinita duobus fluminibus ad no- 
valia (Ludovicus), reduxit infinitas plantas Moronum ad conficiendas ietas, (eu 
fericas plantari fecerat et illius artis in ducatu, primus fuit au(3:or *." It is iaid 
to have been introduced into Europe by fome Bafilian monks, from Sirinda, a. 
city of Indoflan, to Conftantinople, under the Emperor JufUnian^ in the year 
550, by one account "f- ; and by another, in 525 j:* In 1315, the manufkdory 
of filk was brought in Florence to great perfection, by the refugees of Lucca || ; 
but during the fifteenth century, no filk was made in Tufcany ; for all ufed 
in that period was foreign, filk worms being then unknown §. In 14749 they 
had eighty-four fhops that wrought gold and filver brocaded filks, which were 
exported to Lyons, Geneva, Spain, England, Germany, Turkey, Barbary, 
Afia, &c,** Roger L King of Sicily, about the year ii46ttf having con- 
quered fome Grecian cities, brought the filk weavers from thence into Palermo; 
and the manufadure was fbon imitated. by the people of Lucca, who took a 
bale of filk for their arms, with the infcription — Dei munus diltgenter curandum 
pro Vita muUorum %%• In 1525, the filk manufadture at Milan employed twenty- 
five thoufend people ; and it feems to have augmented till 1558 ||||. In 1423, 
the Republic of Florence took oflT the duty of entr^ upon mulberry leaves, 
and prohibited the exportation \ and fome communities of Tufcany have re- 
cords concerning filk anterior to that period §§. 

In almoft all the diflrids of the Milanefe, mulberry trees are met with, very 
old, with towering branches % among which arc thofe of Sforzefca, planted 
under Ludovico il Moro *t, who lived at the end of the fifteenth century. 

Venetian St ati^. ^Faprio to Bergamo. 

There are many mulberries, mixed with the cultivation of corn and vines, iq 
this tradt of country. 

^ Atti Societa Patriotica^ voL li. p. 220. f Sagpo fipra la RepUcaia Raccdha Alia FugSa del 

Gelfoy 1775) p* i* t Dizionario del FHugelloy i2fn<H I77l> P* 43* | Rapmaminte fipra 

Tofcanaj p. 49. f Decima^ torn, ii, fez. 5. cap. 4. ••^ Btnedtm Dei. ff Giannotu 

Storia Gv. Y. ii. lib. ii. cap. 7« p. 219. Guilini^ torn. v. p. 46x« %% Sagp$9&C p. 56. 

m Opt^c. Sceltej vol. vii. p. I2. Bartolozzi* §§ Ctrfo di ^ricobura PratUom Laftri^ torn, u 

p. 285. ^f Element! d*Jgricoltura. Mittevfacber^ torn. ii. p. 513. 

BergamOm 
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Vicenza. 



The produce of fUk Amounts here to about 6 liv. the campo^ over a wKoIe 

farm; this is about 35. an acre. The T&^r^ of leaves weighs 75 lb. and forty 

facchi are neceflary for one ounce of feed ; which gives 100 lb. of cocoons^ and 

10 lb- of filk. One hundred trees, of twenty years old, yield forty facchi \ price 

3 liv. to II liv. ; commonly 3 liv. Price of cocoons 30/ to 50/ the pound. 

I was glad here to meet with fome intelligence concerning the new filk worm, 
iaid to have come fron\ Perfia, which they have had here eight years, but is 
in the hands of fo few perfons, that I could get none of the feed i and I fufpedt 
that it is loft; for, on repeated inquiries, I was referred to other parts of 
Italy. While they had this worm, they had four crops of cocoons a year:— 
I. In the beginning of Jjjne. ^. The end of the fame month. 3. The middle 
of Auguft. 4. In Odlober. This worm is eflentially different from the com- 
mon ones in the circumilance of hatching : no art will hatch the eggs of the 
common fo^t the firft year, that is the year of the flies dropping them 1 they 
can be hatched the year following only ; but of this new fort, the eggs will 
hatch in fifteen days the fame year, if they be in the proper heat. But it is to 
be ohferved, that they ufe this fort of worm not really to command leveral 
crops in the fame year, for mulberry trees will not bear it without deflru^don, 
but merely as a fuccedaneum to the common fort of worms, if by frofls in the 
fpring they be loft for want of food ; this new fort is in referve, to apply the 
leaves to profit once in the year. Theoretically the plan is good; but there 
muft have been fomething in praAice againft it, or we may conje<5lure that after 
many years the ufe of them would have been generally introduced. 

This will not be an improper place to introduce fome remarks on this fubgeft, 
by an author much efteemed, but quite unknown in England. It appears from 
the work of Count Carlo Bettoni, of Brefcia, that the difcovtry of the new 
filk worm arofe from experiments made with a view of finding out a cure for 
the ficknefe of mulberry troe«>, called moria ; this was fuppofcd to arife from 
ftripping the leaves in the fpring annually ; it was thought, that if fome means 
could be difcovered of poftponing the gathering much later in the year, it 
would greatly favour the vegetation and health of the trees ; an cfFedl that 
could only take place by means of a worm that would hatch much later than 
the common one. In 1765, a fecond hatching of the eggs of the coawion 
worm is faid, by the fame author, to have been made; part of which were fed 
with the fecond growth of leaves, and part with the leaves of trees that had 
not been gathered in the fpring. Thofe fed with the old leaves gave a greater 
number of cocoons, and of a better quality than the others. Thefe experiments 
were repeated by many perfons ; and it was found, that in the heats of July 

and 
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and Auguft the worms would not do well ; but in September much better, and 
that the trees did not fuffer from having their leaves gathered in September. 
The fame author fays, that the new worms (which he cd\\s for ejiicri J will 
hatch three times a year, and that no art will prevent it ; no cellars, no cold 
will keep them from it, though it may retard them fome time, as he tried in 
an ice-houfc, by which means he kept them inert till Auguft, But, on the 
contrary, the common fbrt cannot in general be hatched a fecond time the fame 
year, even with any heat that can be given 5 yet he admits, that they wera 
hatched by certain perfons in 1765, The new ones fleep four times^ like the 
common ones, but begin to fpin their cocoons five or fix days iboner: they eat 
lefs in quantity, but give lefs filk ; and as this defedt is balanced by the ad-» 
vantage in food, they ought not, fays the Count, to be profcribed. Their 
cocoons are fmall, but the confiftency is good and fine ; and their filk is fine 
and fofter than the common : he fold it for 4liv. or 5liv, a pound more than 
common filk. There is, however, an evil attends them, which is the uncer- 
tainty of their hatching the fecond and third time; fometimes all the feed will 
hatch, but at others only a part; even only the feventh and tenth of the quan- 
tity : but the firft hatching is regular, like that of the common worms. A 
circumftance in the courfe of his trials deferves noting, that he found the worms 
of both the old and new forts would drink water when offered to them, and. 
that the cocoons were the larger for their having had the water. 

They have had a fort in Tufcany that hatches twice a year ; and the Count 
writing thither for information concerning them, found that their filk was 
coarfer than the common, and of lefs value ; and he judges them to be a dif- 
ferent kind from his own, which hatches three ^imes. The Count concludes 
nothing determinate concerning them ; but refolves to continue his numerous 
experiments and obfervations. As there may be perfons who think, as I did at 
firft, when I heard of this fort of worm, that if any fucceed in England it 
would probably be this ; it is proper to obferve, that Count Bettoni had no- 
thing in view but the difeafes of the mulberry trees, and does not feem to have 
had at all in contemplation the evils attending late frofts, depriving the worms 
of their ufual food ; and if the common fort may be retarded in hatching 
(which he fhews) till Auguft, equally with the new fort, there does not feem 
to be any extraordinary advantage in this fort, for a northerly climate, more 
than in the others. The Count's book * was printed at Venice in 1778. 

Sig- Pieropan has made an obfervation, which deferves noting ; mulberries, 
and likewife other trees, are generally found to fucceed much better when 
grafted a little before fun-fet than at any other time : the reafon he attributes 

'^Pr^gHtoperpreferUtxreiGelJi^icQ.. Co* Carb BtUonh 8vo. Various paflages. 
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to the heat of the earth after fun-fet; he kept a journal fome years, of the com- 
parative heat of the atmofphere and the earth, at the depths of four, twelve, 
and twenty-four inches; and has found, that immediately after the fetting of 
the fun the mercury in thofe thermometers under ground had always rifen fome 
degrees gradually till the ri(ir>g of the fun, when it as regularly falls. 

7he Jollowinz is the Account of the Profit and Lofs of Six Ounces of Seed^ for 
Three Tears^ at Ficenza, by Sig. Carlo Modena. 

1778. 

Expences. Ev. f. den. 

Semenza^ccd, 6 oz. - - - 36 o o 

Fog/ia—lczvcs, 26,475 lb. - - - 154^ 4 q 

Spefa — gathering leaves and attendance, - ^ 868 16 o 

F/7^r^— fpinning 9921b. cocoons, which give 1591b. 50Z. filk, 557 18 o 



3007 18 o 



Produce. 



1591b. 502. of filk, - . . ^ 4144 15 o 

Refufe ditto, 41 lb. - - - - 102 10 o 

Seed, 55 oz* - - - - - 330 o o 



4577 S o 

Expencci - - - ^007 18 o 

Profk, - - - 1569 7 o 

1779. 
pjxpences. 

Seed, fix ounces, half given to the peafants, three ounces, 18 00 

Leaves, 15,6071b. - - - -^ - 753 9 o 
Spinning — the produce 4461b. cocoons, half of which, 2231b. 

to the proprietor, 291b. of filk, - - - loi 10 o 



Produce. 
;i9lb. offilk, - ... - 754 o o 

Refufe ditto, - - - - 2120 



872 19 



ns ^ o 



Lofs, - - - - 97 17 o 

1780^ 
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1780. — Upon bis own account. 
Expences. 



Gv. j: 


<&;i. 


36 





957 13 





1303 12 
265 






451 10 





3013 15 





116 4 





4325 5 
28 






49 ^0 





4518 19 





3013 15 





^505 4 






Seed, 60Z. 

Leaves, 370 facks, - - - 

Gathering and attendance. 

Spinning 910 lb. of cocoons. 

Reducing 118 lb. 6 oz. of filk into organzine. 



Produce. 

Refufefilk, - 

1 18 ib« 6 oz. of organzine, . - - - 

Leaves fold, - . - - - 

Silk kept for own ufe, 2 lb. 3 oz. 

Expences^ • . - - 

Profit, . - - . , 

This year the profit would have been much greater 5 but through the negli- 
gence of the women in the night, not attending to the degrees of heat (from 
25 to 27 deg. Reaumur), many were fuffocated *. 

To Padua. 

One ounce of feed gives 60 lb. oi galetta (cocoons), and 8 lb. to 10 lb. of 
galetta i lb. of filk : the ounce of feed requires fixteen facks of leaves, of four 
peji^ each 25 lb. ; and twelve fmall trees yield one fack, but one great tree has been 
known to yield fix facks. Price of gathering, 20/ the fack. Expence of 
making 60 lb. of filk, 250 liv. Spinning, 30/ the pound. Cocoons fell at 
^of. to 36/ Silk this year^ 25 liv. the pound, fotile. 

Padua. 

One ounce of feed gives in common 30 lb. of cocoons, and 81b. of cocoons 
I lb. of filk : twenty facks, of 80 lb. of leaves, are neceflary to feed the worms 
of an ounce of feed. Price of gathering, 20/ the fack. The greateft trees give 
ten facks of' leaves each ; a tree of twenty years four or five facks. It is not 

^ OpiiJcoU Sciltif loin. ill. p. 33. 

the 
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the general cuftom to divide this bufinefs with the peafants. The common 
fort of filk worm is hatched about the 25th of April ; the others the middle of 
June; but filk demands a morecxpenfivc operation in the latter feafon, 

Venice. 

There arc three forts of filk worms:—!. The common one, which cafts its 
epiderm, or fleep as it is called, four times. 2. A fort known at Verona, that 
cafts only three times ; the cocoons fmaller than thofe of the other fort. 3. The 
new fort mentioned by Count Carlo Bettoni, the feed of which hatch two or 
three times a year ; but the others only once. The feed of the two firft forts 
cannot be hatched the fame year it is dropped ; but that of the third will hatch 
of itfelf, if it be not carefully kept in a cool place. 

Bologna. 

One hundred pounds of cocoons are made from i oz. of feed, and yield 7! lb* 
to 8{ lb. of filk, of 12 oz. Price of cocoons, 20 to 25 baiocca. Silk, i\pauls, 
at 6d. the pound. 

Tuscany .^^Florence. 

Making inquiries here concerning the new fort of filk worm» I found that 
they were not, as I had been before told, a new difcovery in Italy, but known 
long ago ; and, what is remarkable, is prohibited by law, in order to preferve 
the mulberry trees from being ftripped more than once. The filk made from 
them is not more than half as good as the common, and very inferior in quan- 
tity alfo. They afiiert here, that by means of heat they can hatch the eggs of 
the common fort wben they pleafe, but not for any ufe, as they die dire<ftly ; 
which is not the cafe with the new fpecies, or that as it is called di tri volte. 

Their contrivance for winding filk is very convenient, and well adapted to fave 
labour; one man turns, for a whole row of coppers, the fires for thofe which 
are without the wall ; and the clofets with fmall boilers of water, for killing the 
animal in its cocoon by fleam, are equally well adapted. 

At Martelli, near Florence, on a farm of i()o Jiiori (34 acres) there are forty 
or fifty mulberries, enough for loz. of grain, which gives 501b. or 60 lb. of 
cocoons, and 6 lb. or 7 lb, of filk. Price of cocoons this year,^ 2 pauls the 
pound ; lafl year 2i ; and in 1787 it was 3 pauls. In the culture of the trees 
they do not pradife fuch attentions as the French in Dauphin^ ; they never 
dig about them, except when young ; never wafh the flems ; they prune the 
trees when neceflary, but not by any rule of years. The befl fort is the wild 
mulberry^ but it yields the leafl quantity i next, the white fruit. 

In 
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In 1782, Sig. Don Gio. Agcmi di Giun, prelate of the Greek Catholip 
church, on Mount Libanus, exhibited to the academicians Georgofili of 
Florence, the 4th of December, fome filk worms, in number thirty-eight, 
part of which had already made their cocoons, and part ready to make them, 
as accuftomed to do in his own country, with the leaves of the wild mulberry. 
The feed was hatched in Odlober ; the worms fed with leaves, procured from 
warm gardens ^ cocoons were made in November ; nullow leaves were ufed 
alfo*. 

MODENA* 

The export of filk from the city 46,000 lb. at 38 liv. (4d. each) i from 
the whole territory, 60,000 zeccbini. 

Piedmont.— P^rug/** 

Immediately on entering the dominions of the King of Sardinia^ within twa 
miles of St. Gkxvanne, mulberries arc found regularly every wher^ and con^ 
tinue to Turin. Seven-eighths of them arc about twenty or twenty-five y^n 
old I fome however are amongft the largeft I have feen. 

LOMBARDY POPLARS. 

They are very fcarce throughout Lombardy ; there is a fcattering between 
Mddena and Reggio ; and Count Tocoli, five or fix miles from Parma, planted 
feveral thouiands along a canal, on the birth of his daughter, for her portion j 
but there is not, in any part of Lombardy, any law which in fiich cafes fecures 
•the property of the trees thus planted, to the child tbey are intended for; it 
is merely private confidence^ 

CLOVER. 

Piedmont.— C^r«//i/f. 

8"uch is the power of climate united with the advantages -of irrigation, that 
clover is here mown for hay once after harvefting the corn it grew with ^ 
the hay is not of the beft quality, but ufeful. 

Milanese.— 'M/Ay» to Pavia. 

On the rich dairy fiirms, the cows are fed mtich on clover. The red fort is 
fown, which wearing out, white clover comes fo regularly, that the country 

people think the one fort degenerates into the other. 

J* 

* Corfo^ vol. iii. p. IS3« 

FUenza. 
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Vicenza. 

They fow 12 lb. of feed per campo with wheat; it is cut twice the fkvik 
year, yielding i carro each cut ; the lecond year it is mown thrice: price 44 liv.^ 
the carro, which is 100 p^, of 25 lb. 

Padua. 

Sow 12 lb. grojfo per campo (141b. or 151b. per Englifh acre) it gives three 
carri, each 1000 lb. at three cuts (li ton tiie acre Englifh;) but they have 
crops that go much beyond this. 

FIGS. 

Piedmont.— M(fif to ConL 

On thia range of the Alps, there are, in favourable fituatbns, a great quantity 
of fig trees ; and the extreme cheapnefs of the fruit muft be of no trivial iva^ 
portance in fupporting the people^ not only while ripe but dried*. 

HEMP AND FLAX^ 

Tit'DMouT.-^CJbenta/e. 

Agiornata (to an acre as 7440 to 7929) produces 200 Ib» for the proprietor^ 
and as much for the farmer ; and feme crops rife to 650 lb. They gather the 
female hemp from the 25th of July to the 4th of Auguft : the male the be- 
ginning of September. Of fome pieces I was informed that a produce not 
uncommon was 30 rubbii of female, and 17 of male» worth 4^ liv. to 5liv. the 
rubbio, both of the fame price ; and alfo 25 to 36 mine of feed, if well culti- 
vated ; but if not, 12 to 15. The mine 35 lb. and the price 4^ liv. to 5 liv. thcf 
mine. The common calculation is, that a giomata is worth 150 liv. to 200 liv^ 
which may be called lol. per Englifh acre. Theh" contrivance for ileeping is 
very fimple and efiedtual : there are many fquare arid oblong pits with poft& in^ 
them, with open mortifes for fixing poles to keep down the hemp, whicji is 
vaftly preferable to our fods and ftones. 

T!urin. 

They fow 3^ mine (45 lb. of wheat), and get 30 rubbii, at 4 liv. 10/ to 5 Kv* 
the rubbio grofs ; but ready for fpinning 12 liv. loyT the fineft ; the fecond qua- 
lity is 7 liv. 10/; and the third 5liv. ; befides 3 mine of feed, at 2 liv. each. 
This produA is above 81. the Englifh acre,. 

Milanese. 
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Milanese.— M?2?2;t7/j. 

Winter flax is here cftccmed the propercr for land that is not- watered ; they 
fow it the middle of September; they have had it in this country two years only, 
and call it lino ravagno. It gives a coarfer thread than fpring flax, but a greater 
quantity, and much more feed. The price of the oil 22/ the pound, of 28 oz. ; 
of the flax, ready forfpinning, 25^^ or 267^; of the thread, 4liv. and ^\\\y. A 
quartaro of feed is ncceffary for a pertica^ for which it returns eight times the 
quantity of feed, and 20 lb, of flax ready for fpinning, at 25/ the pound. 

Codogno. 

When they break up their clover lands they fow flax on one ploughing, which 
is worth rent 20 liv. and crop 4oliv. per />^r//rj, being 241b. of 28 oz. and i^^^ 
three times more than fown. Much winter flax now green, 

Venetian State.— B^r^^/wc?. 
Winter flax green in Odtober. 

Ecclesiastical State.— jB^/^g-^j. 

The territory of Bologna produces from 12 to 14,000,000 lb. of hemp. They 
manure for it highly with dung, feathers, the horns of animals, and iilk worms 
refufe. The bed hemp-land is always dug; the diflference between digging 
and ploughing is found to be very great. If ploughed, three earths are given i 
when the fpade is ufed, the land is firfl: ploughed and then dug. For this 
crop five or fix yards arc left unfown under the rcws qf trees. The ibil 
agrees fo well with this plant, that the crop rifes ten feet high ; they gather 
it all at once, leaving only a few (lands for feed. It is watered in ftagnant pools. 
A good produdl is from 100 lb. to 200 lb« of 12 oz. per tornatura^ of half an 
acre. The price of the beft is from 20 liv. to 27 liv. the 100 lb* At prefent 
25 liv. (the Englifli pound one-fifth larger than the Bolognefe, and the livre of 
the Pope's dominions is ten to the zeccbin, of 9s. 6d.) ready for combing. When 
ready for fpinning, the price of the beft is izf.ihz pounds and they pay for fpin* 
ning fuch bf. to 15/ the pound. Near the city, I viewed a field famous for 
yielding hemp : no trees are planted acrofs it, which is fo common in the coun- 
try in general ; a fure proof of the pernicious tendency of that fyftem ; fince in 
very valuable fields thefe people themfelves reject the method. Little or no 
hemp on the hills near Bologna, but fome autumnal flax for family ufe. 
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MAIZ. 



Piedmont,— C^ftfirf^f. 

MziT produces here 25 to 30 mine, which holds 471b. of wheat, and the price 
2 llv. each. It is f#wn on three feet ridges. 

Savigiiano. 

Maiz, m a good year, will yield three hundred fold, but in a dry one fomc- 
times fcarcely any thing. 

Made every where the fallow, which prepares for wheat* 

Cbivajco to Verail. • 

A great deal of maiz through all this country, and all foul witb gni6 and 
weeds, even to the height of two or three feet. 

MiLAHEBB.-— ifef?/tf^. 

They fow mttfch maiz, of the (brtcaHed fuarantina, from its ripening in fort/ 
days (which howet^r k does not). They fow it the middle of July, afta 
wheats which tiiey cut the firft week ff[ diat month. If the common maiz were 
fown at this time, they aflfert that it would yield no ripe feed : this is a very cu- 
rious circumftanoe. The cukore has been often recommcnikd to England ; if 
iv«r any thing were done, it mvA afluredly be with Ah fort ; but even with this 
I ihould put no fosth in the power of an Etif^fh cUaaate^ 

They cultivate Aree forts :— x. Fwmentpne maggengo. Town the beginning of 
May, and reaped in Odober. 2. Formntone agoftano oformentme de ravettone^ 
becaufe fown after taking off the rave or colefeed for oil, the end of May, and 
harvefted the end of September. 3. Formentone quarantino^ fown after wheat or 
rye, and cut the end of Odlober. 

Venice. 

This plant was cultivated in the Polefinede Rovigo, towtirds 1560 1 and fpread 
through JLombardy the b^inning of the iTih centtiry ^. 

• J^ift, Galh. Notes, p. 5^4. 

OUVES. 
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OLIVES, 

State of Venice. 

On the banka of the Lago di Guarda are the only olives I have fcen fince I left 
the country of Nice ; but the number is not confiderable^ and moft of them are 
dead^ or nearly fo, by the froft of laft printer, which made fuch deftrudtion like- 
wife in France. 

. Near Florence, at Martelli, the produdl of a farm of itpftiori was as follows : 
in 1786, thirty barrils. In 1787, it was no more than three. In 1788, it yielded 
eight. In 1789, it was twenty-five j but on an average ton j for which produce 
there are two hundred trees. They are dunged every two or three years, and 
dug about once in three years. They are reckoned to leiTen the product of corn 
one-fifth ; this is a notion of the country^ but I believe very far from accurate^ 
The average price of oil is ^Jcudi per barril^ of 150 lb. (il. 8s. 4d.) ; ten barrili 
amount to \^. 3s. 4d. \ and as there are about thirty-four acres in itpjiiori^ the 
produdt of oil is 8s. to 9s. per acre : a fum that yields no very favourable im- 
prefiion of the culture :•— and, divided amongft two hundred trees, it does not 
amount to is. 6d^ a tree. 

The plain of Florence is all lined into rows of thefe trees, with vines be- 
tween and upon them ; in fome places, an efpalier of vines between the rows 
of olives i and when all are well cultivated, the olives yield the greateft pro- 
duce, next the wine, and then the corn. I viewed, near Florence, fome fields, 
in which I found twenty olives on a ftiora of land, but this is not common : 
and on a very bad ftonty foil, though in the plain, I found that it took twenty 
trees, of twenty-five years growth, eo yield a barriloi oil. But in a fine feil, 
and with very old trees, a barril a tree has been known. Vines are (bffered 
here alfb to run up ^e trees, but they reckon it a bad cuftom. The price of 
oil is more than doubled in forty years. Very few olives were loft by the laft 
hard froft, but great numbers by that of 1709. Landlord's half produc^f, of 
fome fields I vicwed~oil, 10 pauhy grain, 7; wine, i j in all, iSpauIs per Jfiora 
(2I. 5s. per Englifii acre.) 

This year, 1789, the Grand Duke, for the firft time, has given a gold medal, 
of the value of i$ zeccbini, for the greateft number of olives planted; no 
Glaimant to ^ be admitted for left than five thoufand : in confecjuence of this 
premium, above forty thouland trees have been phmtied. It will be continued 
annually. 

H h 2 There 
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There is, in the Maremma, fome remarkable inftanccs of the vaft age to 
which olives will attain : Sig. Zucchino, profcflbr of agriculture at Florence, 
informed me, that, upon examining the hills in the middle of that tradt, he 
found in the midft of woods, and almoft over-run with rubbifti, olives of fo 
immenfe an age and magnitude, that he conjedlures them to have been planted 
by the ancient Hetrufcans, before the Romans were in pofleflion of the coun- 
try ; there mufl:, of courfe, be much uncertainty in any conjedures of this 
kind ; but a great antiquity of thefe trees is undoubted. 

RICE. 

Piedmont.— C/]?/^^^ to VerceiL 

They are now threfliing rice with horfes, as wheat in Languedoc ;— threfli 
as much in the night as in the day :— -meet alfo gleaners going home loaded 
with it. About five miles before Verceil, the rice-grounds are in great quan- 
tities : their culture, however, of this crop feems to want explanations. Here is, 
fpr inftance, a great field, which was under rice laft year, now left to weeds, 
with hogs feeding.— Why not fown with clover among or after the rice ? 
They never plough but once for rice. The peafants are unhealthy from the 
culture ; yet their pay not more than 24/ to 30/ a day. The foil of the 
rice-grounds her«, is that of a fine loamy turnip fand ; there is a mound raifed 
around them, for the convenience of flooding at wilL 

Vercellu 

Rice is here reckoned the moft profitable of all the cultivation of Piedmont ; 
for it yields a greater value than wheat, and at a lefs expence. It demands 
only one ploughing, inftead of feveraK Seed only 4 mim^ at i liv. Watering, 
at 2 liv. 5/ Cutting, the end of July, 10/ The produdl is 60 mine rough, 
or 21 white; the latter at 4liv. or 84 liv. 5 and 4 mim of a fort of bran, at 157: 
or 3 liv. I in all 87 liv. (fomething under 5I. an acre). It is fown three years 
in fucceifion ; and the fourth a fallow ; during which the land is dunged. 
The price of thefe lands, 500 liv. or 600 liv. the giornata.:^ As rice can be 
fown only on land that admits watering at pleafiire, I do not full^ comprehend 
this account. Why, for inftance, is not the land laid down for n^eadow, 
which evidently pays much better ^ and fells at a higher price ? I fuppofe rice 
is ready money on demand, and meadows muft be converted to caflx circuitoufly* 
Good wheat land fells at 800 liv. 
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To Novara. 

Faffing the Sefia, which exhibits a bed of five times as much gravel ad 
water, in three or four miles the quantity of rice is confideraWe : the ftubble is 
green, and in wet mud ; the fheaves thin. It extends on both fides the road 
for fome diftance ; the whole inclofed by ditches, and rows of willow poplar 
pollards, as bad to the eye, as it can be to the health. One or two fields arc 
not yet cut ; it looks like a good crop of barley, being bearded. After Novara, 
fee no more of it* 

Milanese.— Af/A7« to Pavta. 

The rice-grounds receive but one ploughing, which is given in the middle 
of March, and the feed fown at the end of the fame month, in water to the 
feedfman's knees, which is left on the ground till the beginning of June, when 
the crop is weeded by hand, by women half naked, with their petticoats 
tucked to their waifts wading in the water; and they make fo droll a figure, 
that parties in pleafantry, at that feafon, view the rice-grounds. When the 
weeding is finished, the water is drawn ofif for eight days ; and it is again 
drawn ofiF when the ear begins to form, till formed i after which, it is let in 
again till the rice is nearly ripe, which is about the end of Auguft, when it 
is reaped, or in the beginning of September; and by the end of that month, 
all is finifhed. Quantity of feed, the eighth of a moggio per pertica^ produce 
25 to 30 moggio rough, or iii or 12 white. Price 37iliv. the moggio^ (17I. 8s. 
per Englifli acre), which produce is fo large, that this minute I fufpedt the 
higheft crop gained, and not an average one. The moggio of rice weighs 
160 lb. of 28 ounces. The draw is of ufe only for littering cows; and the 
chaflF, like that of all other grain, from a notion of its being unwholeforpe, is 
thrown on to the dunghill. They fow rice three years in fucceflion, and then 
a courfe of fomething elfe. See Courfes of Crops. The rice is rendered mer- 
chantable by being pounded in a mill by Hampers, turned by a water-wheel. 

In the great road there is a Hone, at five miles from Milan, nearer than 
which it is prohibited to fow rice. 

State op Vzjuic^. ^Verona. 

Of the produce of the rice-grounds in the Veronefe, they reckon one- third 
for expences, one-third for water, and one-third profit. 

Parma. 

Count Schafficnatti has fown rice, at Vicomero, eighteeq years in fucceflion, 
on the fame land, without, any ireft or manure. Sow on J4 biolcchi gojlajii 

and 
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and the produce iB for x« He' digs the ground, as it Is too marfhy to plough 
it well; this cofts 3000 liv. (each 2{d0 The ftraw fells at Soliv. the load^ 
of 80 pc/if of 251b. (ilb. Engli(h). Oxen alfo eat it. Rice is reckoned to 
yield four times over more nett profit than any other huibandry ; nKirc even 
than watered meadows. 



VINES. 

Piedmont.— -^;»//^^j to Nice. 

A Angular cultivation of this plant furrounding very fmatl pieces from fix to 
twenty perches, trained up willow trees ; and the fcraps of land within them 
cultivated. What a fun mud fhine in a country where thick inclofures am 
counted by perches and not by acres. 

Cbentale to Racconis. 

In rows at twelve to twenty feet, and appear like thofe of hops in Kent, fup- 
l>ortcd on willow poles, twelve feet high, fome of which take root, but arc after- 
wards pulled up. 

Cbivafco. 

Vines faftened from mulberry to niulberry, but not running up thefe trees, 
only up willows, &c. that are between them. 

Milanese. — Mozzata. 

Half this country is lined with vines, and it is reckoned that they will damage 
to the amount of one-tenth of the produce : each pertica of vines, in a common 
year, will give 50 lb. of grapes, worth 6 liv. the 100 lb. of 28 oz. hail allowed 
for I and of this half is the peafants (hare, for the expence of culture. At Lei- 
nate, I viewed fome wine prefTes, which arc enormous machines^ the beam of 
one is forty-five feet long and four feet fquare ; and at the end, where the icrew 
is, a flone of vaft weight, for which there is a paved hole in the pavement, that 
it may keep fufpended ; the cuvcs cafks, and all the apparatus great : the quan- 
tity of vines 1000 pertica. The feeds of the prefled grapes are kept till dry, and 
then prefled for oil ; the feed of the grapes that yielded 70 brenta of wine will 
give 10 lb. of oil : it is ufed for lamps. The poor people, who bring their grapes 
to be prefled, pay one-twelfth of the wine. Price at prcfent, 6 liv. the brenta ; 
but only 3 liv for what is la&l preflfed. The firft flow is trod out by men's feet. 
Common price, 10 liv, or 12 liv. the brenta. 

Venetian 
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Venetian State.— J5^r^j«w* 

From entering the Venetian territory, near Vaprio» the country is almoft all 
planted in lines of vines» and the fpaces bet^^een tilled for corn* 

To Br^ia. 

This country^ inclofed with hedges^ befides which it is lined in ftripes of yines, 
that are trained to low a(h and maple trees, with mulberries at the end of every 
row I but the vines are not trained up thefe trees^ though faflened to their 
trunks. 

Vicenza. 

The country, for 32 miles from Verona to Viccnza, except the watered parts, 
which are not a tenth of the whole, is lined into rows of pollards, each with 
three or four fpreading branches^ and at the foot of each two vines, many of 
them very old, with (lems as thick as the calf of a man's leg ; and many of 
the elms> maples, &c. are alfo old. They ftand about a rod afunder^ and the 
rows from twenty-five to thirty yards; and around the whole mulberries* 
Where the vintage is not finiihed, the vines hang in feftoons from tree to tree^ 
garni(hed with an aftoniOiing quantity of bunches of grapes. 

Vines, near Vicenza, produce 2 mc^atu each of 240 bottles, per campo ; the 
price i61iv. the mqfiatoi the campo here is larger than at Verona, amounting to- 
near an £ngli(hacre ; this is about 17s. an acre 5 a produce very eafily loft, in 
the damage done to the corn. ^ 

Fadua. 

The fiime hufbandry, of pollards and vines, continues hither. They reckons 
that vines pay better than mulberries ; but in the diftridb of Verona and Vi- 
cenza mulberries are nruire advantageous than vines. This does not correfpond 
with foil, for that of Padua is deeper and richer, for the moft part, than the 
other, and therefore lefs adapted to vines. In converiation with Abbate Fortis, 
on the wine of the Paduan, &c. being fo bad, he fays, it is owing merely to* 
bad management in making. They tread the grapes with their feet; put the 
juice in a great cuve; and will keep it fermenting there even fo long as fifteen 
days, adding every day more and more,, till the ftrengih is exhaufted, and the 
wine fpoiled ; no cleanlinefs, in any part of the operation, nor the leaft atten- 
tion in the gathering, or in the choice of the grapes. He further added, that 
Sig. Modena, a Vicentino cultivator at Vancimuglio, adjoining the rice-grounds^ 
and coniequently as little adapted as poflible to vineyards, provided the ibil and 

trees 
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trees were the caufe of bad wines, makes that which is excellent, and which 
fell fo high as 30/. French per bottle : that Sig. Marzafri, and Sig. il Conte di 
Porto, in the high Viccntino, with many others, as well as he himfelf, Abbatc 
Fortis, has done the fame with raifins from vines that run up the highcft trees, 
fuch wine as fells from 20/ to 35/ French the bottle : and that fome of thefij 
wines are fo good, that the Venetian ambaffadors, at different courts, ufe them 
inftead of Madeira, &c. j and the wines of Friuli as thofc of Hungary, which 
they refemble ; yet thefe vines are all on trees. He alfo obferved, that it has 
been found, by experiment, that vines in thefe iich lands, trained near the 
ground, as in France, have yielded raifins and wine good for nothing ; 
that the grapes even rot ; that the land is too rich for the vines to have 
all the nourifhment, unrivalled by the roots of the trees. It is very much 
to be queftioned, if the experiments here alluded to, have been made 
With due attention: if the land is too rich for vines, plant them upon foils 
that are proper ; and keep thefe low diftridts for grafs and corn ; but that vine% 
hidden from the fun amongd the branches of trees^ can ripen properly to give a 
well-conco<5ted juice, appears very dubious ; and the fad of all the wine, com- 
monly met with in this country, being bad, fcems to confirm the reafoning. 

Ecclesiastical St ate. ^Bologna. 

All this country, where I have viewed it, is lined into rows of tre^s for 
vines, ten or twelve yards afunder^ on the mountain, but more in the plain. 
But Sig. Bignami has his vineyards planted with echalats (poles), in the French 
way, aboutibur or five feet fquare, and he finds that thefe always give better 
wine than the vines trained to trees ; and the land by tornatura gives a great 
deal more wine ; though each vine feparately on trees, gives more than each 
in this method. The objedt, in this inftance, was the goodnefs of wine j Sig. 
Bignami thinks the common method moA profitable. The vines are now 
(November) trained and pruned, and turned down five or fix feet and tied ; if 
allowed to mount, they yield much fewer grapes. Vines on the mountains 
yield thrice the value of the wheat ; and the double of all other produdlions, 
wheat included. 

Tus c ANY .-^Bologna to Florence. 

Vines in this route are planted diflferently from any I have yet fcen. Some 
are in efpaliers, drawn thinly acrofs the fields; others arc trained to fmall 
pofts, through which, at top, arc two or three fHcks fixed to hold them up ; 
others are in fquarcs of five or fix feet, and fix or feven high, without fuch 
pofts ; but all in the arable fields are, generally fpeaking,.ln lines. 

Florence^ 
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Florence. 

I here met with a cafe abfolutely in point, to prove how mifchievous trees 
are to corn, even in this hot climate.— -A field under olives, which yielded 
in corn 6f for i fown, was grubbed, after which the common produce was 
14 for I. Now, as the olive is by no means one of the worft trees for corn, 
this (hews the great lofs that accrues from the practices I have noted throughout 
Lombardy. Yet, in common converfation here, as clfewhere, they tell you the 
injury is fmall, except from walnuts, which do more mifchief than any other. 

MODENA. 

It appears to be a fingular circumflance, that in the parts of this territory near 
the hills, com pays better than wine ; but in the plain, wine better than corn : 
I fufpe£t that fome mifmanagement occafions this apparent contradidtion. From 
Modena to Reggio the country is planted in rows, as in the Venetian State, &c. 
and the trees that fupport the vines being large, the whole has the appearance of 
a foreft. 

Parma 

From Reggio to Parma, the £ime fyftem holds, but executed in an inferior 
manner. And from Parma to Vicomero, the trees that fupport the vines are 
pollards, with old heads, like many we have in England ; contrary to the prac- 
tice of the Venetian State, where they am kept young. To Firenzuolo, the 
vines are all buried in like manner; fome here are planted for props, and the 
poles which ferve as fuch are iet in rows : in both methods the (hoots are equally 
buried. A fcattering of golden willow in the rows, I fuppofe for attaching the 
vines to the props. From Borgo St. Domino to Fjrenzuola, there is a decline 
both of vines and wood; the country is not as hitherto, regularly lined, and 
many large fields are without any ; this is the more to be remarked, as here 
begin fome inequalities of country, the gentle ramifications of the Appenines'. 
To Cartel Giovanne, moft of the fields have no vines, only a fcattering; flioots 
buried as before ; but the inclofures have many pollards in the hedges, like the 
woodlands of Suffolk. From Piacenza, after paffing the Trebbia, the rows of 
vines are thirty to forty yards afundcr, with heaps of props, ten fcet long, fet 
like hop-poles; very fi:w or no vines trained to trees. 

Piedmont.— P^wg^*. 

The country is all the way hill and dale ; the flat of Lombardy finifhing 
with the Dutchy of Piacenza. It is about half inclofed, and half with rows of 

^ The country ceded by Auftria to Sardinia, part of the diftrift of Pavia. . 

Vol. II. I i vines* 
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vines. There are alfo vineyards planted in a new method f a fingle row of 
vines^ with a double row of poles, with others flat, fo as to occupy four 
ridges, and thai four to ten of com. Sonoe vine (hoots buried for a few mileat 
but afterwards none. Near Straddla, the props appear like a wood of poles. 

Savoy. 

The vineyards of Montmelian yield if tonneau ^v journal, which fell at 
4i louis the tonneau: ^all, not in the hands of pea£uit proprietors, is at half 
produce. 



SECT. IV. OF IMPLEMENTS AND TILLAGE. 

Coni. 

The ploughs have a Angle handle, twelve or thirteen feet lon^:, which 
throws the ploughman to fuch a diftance behind, that his goad is nxed in a 
long light pole. The oxen are yoked in the fame manner as ours ; but the 
bow is of iron under the neck, and the preflure is received by two bits of wood. 
Some ploughs drawn by a yoke, others by two yokes of oxen. 

ChentaJe. 

The names which are given to the parts of a plough here are,— long handle, of 
fourteen feet, JUva^, beam, Aura^ head, cannonliai coulter rivetted to the (hare« 
cultor i fhare, majfa ; ground-reft, on which the fhare iheathes, feven feet long^ 
dentaUi earth-board, five feet long, oralia. 

The Count de Bonaventa, in explaining to me their tillage, (hewed the cri- 
terion, as old as Columella, of good ploughing, by thrufting his cane acro& 
the ridges, to fee if reft-baulked. They plough mbftly on the three feet ridge, 
forming and reverting at one bout ; /. e. two furrows ; the work ftrait. Ufe 
oo reins, and have no driver, though the ploughman is above twenty feet from 
the oxen. Two fmall beafts cut a good furrow on the top of the old ridge, 
fevcn inches deep ; and thefe ploughs, long as they are in the ground, cer-* 
tainly do not draw heavily. 

The oxen, whether at plough or in the VTaggons, do not driw, as I con- 
ceived at firft fight, by the (boulder, but in a method I never faw before, nor 
read of ; they draw by prefling the point of the witKers againft the yoke, and 
not at all by the bows \ and in examining them, the mafter and man contended 
that the ftrength <rfan ox lies there, and not in his flbouldcrs, nor in his head, 

or 
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Of roots of the horns. It appears a ftrangc pradlicej but it is yet ftranger, that 
yoke a bcaft how you will, he does his work, and apparently without diftrefs. 

Chentale to Racconis. 

They have here a moft Angular cuftom, which is that of (hovelling all the 
moveable foil of a field, into heaps of a large load; earth, ftubble, and weeds; 
they fay, per ingraff'are la terra. 

To Turin. 

The lands fowo with wheat on three feet ridges, is worked fine with a ma- 
chine of wood, at the end of a handle, formed nearly like a hoe. Wherever 
one fees thefe operofe niceties, we may conclude the farms are very fmalL 

Turin. 

Plough with a pair of oxen, no reins, no driver; go to work at five in the 
morning, and hold it till night, except li hour at dinner j that is twelve hours 
work, and do a giornata a day, fomething under an acre, one bout to a three 
feet ridge, reverfing. 

Ferce/Ii. 

Price of g ploughing, ^lliv. per giornata, this is about 3s. 4d. per English 
acre. 

Milanese.— -Af/7tffr to Pavia. 

Hireof a ploughman and pair of oxen, 4liv. a day; but if no food for the 
oxen, 6 liv« The ploughs here vary from thofe of Piedmont. The handles 
are not above half as long, and are called Jliva^, the beam, buretto ; the coul- 
ter, colturai the (hare, majfa^, the earth-board, orecbioi the land-%oard, 
orechini. There is a moft grofs and abfurd error in all the ploughs I faw, which 
is the pofition of the coulter, 18 or 20 degrees too much to the landi every 
one who is acquainted with the right ftrudture of a plough, know that it 
fhouldjuft clear the fhare; this great variation from the right line, muft add 
greatly to the draft ; and, in difficult land, fatigue the cattle. 

MozT^ta. 

A light poor plough, the (hare with a double fin, but fo narrow as to cut 
only four inches of the furrow ; the heel of the plough is iline or ten inches 
wide; the work it performs is mere fcratching; and the land they veere fowing 

112 with 
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with wheat, a bed of triticum repens and agroftis Jhlonifera. They have here a 
great opinion of digging ; and a proverb, which fays. La vanga ba la puttta 
sforo-^Thc fpade has the point of gold. 

Codogno^ 

Here, as near Milan, the coulters are many degrees out of the line of the 
fliare ; and the (hares not more than four inches wide. Shocking ! 

Codogno to Crema. 

The harrows in this country have handles to them of wood ; I am amazed 
this praAice is not univerfal ; yet I never (aw it before, except on my own farm« 

Venetian Statu.— Bergamo. 

In pafling from Vaprio to this place, they are ploughing with a pair of oxen 
a-breaft, and two horfes before them in a line; wheel-ploughs; ihare five 
inches wide, and with a double fin. Near the town of Bergamo, I &w theat 
ploughing a maiz ftubble for wheat, as full of grafs almoft as a meadow : a 
lad drives, and another ftout one attends to clear the coulter from grafs, &c. i 
the plough low on the carriage, with wheels ; the bread all iron, and not ill 
formed; the fin of the fhare double, and about eight inches wide; thecoul- 
ter nearly in the fame dire&ion as the fhare, but clearing four inches to the 
land fide; two fhort handles. The furrow full nine inches deep; but 
crooked, irregular, and bad work. Notwithflanding this depth,- they are 
great friends to the fpade. From four to fix for one, are common crops with 
the plough, but twelve to fourteen for one, are gained by the fpade. There 
mufl be an inaccuracy in this ; the difference cannot be owing merely to dig- 
ging, i We may be certain, that the hufbandry, in other refpeds, mufl be 
much better. 

Vtcenza. 

They here plough with four oxen in hamefs; many of them are of an iron-grey 
colour, with upright thick ugly horns. Some, however, are fine large beads. 
Their plough is a fl:fange tool; it is two feet four inches of Vicenza wide, 
(their foot is above if Englifh) : the fhare has a double fin, of a foot wide^ 
confequently cuts half a foot in the furrow of more than two : has wheels, 
but no coulter. The land*board is cdXitA, findelo; the fhare, vomeroi the 
farth-board, or brcafl, arfedeman\ two fhort handles, the \thjmifiraki the 
right brancole*^ the beam, pertica. 

Ecclesiastical 
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Ecclesiastical St ate. -^Bologna. 

The coulter of the ploughs here ftand 16 degrees from the right line; an 
incredible blunder, had I not before met with it in the Milanefe. The beam, 
pertica; the handles, Jliva; the mould-board, a fa; the fhare, gomiera-, the 
ground- reft, nervo delfocco ; the coulter, coutre. 

Tv^CA^Y .-^Florence. 

Here the beam is called ftanga^ and bura i the fingle handle, ftagola ; the 
body of the plough, cbicapo di aratro ; the fhare, vangheggiola. The body is 
hewn out of one large piece of wood ; the fin double, and kvtn or eight 
inches wide. — I fee no ploughing but on three feet ridge-work ; 'reverfing. 
They are now fowing wheat among tares, about fix inches high, and plough 
both in together at one furrow, fplitting the ridges with a double- breaft plough. 
Oxen are ufed, that draw by the nape of the neck ; then women, with a kind 
of half pick, czlUdmarona, work the ridge fine. No drefiing of the feed againfl 
fmut, &c. 

Parma. 

The plough here has wheels ; a fingle-breaft, that turns to the right, and 
pretty well ; a double finned fhare ; and the coulter flanding three inches to 
the left of the right line; drawn by two oxen^ and two cows, with a driver. 

Savoy. 

The oxen in the vale of Chamberry, draw not only by the horns, the yokes 
bound to them in the common way by leathers, but they have a double bar, 
one againfl the fhoulders, as if the beaft might be able to draw by both at 
pleafure. ■ 

MANURES. 

Nice. 

There is here a, greater attention paid to faving and ufing night foil, than 
even in Flanders itfelf. There is not a neceflary in the town which is not made 
an objeA of revenue; and referved or granted by leafe. In all the pafiages be- 
tween the walls of gardens, in the environs, are neceffaries, made for paflfen- 
gers. The contents are carried away regularly in barrels, on afTes and mules ; ^ 
and being mixed with water, is given regularly to the vegetables of the gardens. 
The laft winter having damaged many orange trees, they pruned off the damaged 

branches ; 
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branches; and, to encourage them to (boot again ftrongly, the roots are dug 
around, and at the loot of each tree^ a good mefs x^ this invigorating manure 
is buried« 

Milanese.— il//7j/7. 

Night foil k greatly valued ; it is bought at a good price, and fpread on 
fowing wheat* 

State of Venice.— ^/V^«;s<7. 

Sig. Giacomello has tried gypfum with fucceft, broken fmall and calcined 
in an oven ; alfo in a h*me kiln ;. pulverifes it finely » and fifts it. He remarks, 
that this ^ the chief ufe of calcination. Ufes it for clover, lucern,.and mea- 
dows ; fows it as a top drefling on thofe plants, juft as they rife ; never buries 
it ; mixes with fand, in order to fpread equally ; bed to fow it when the land 
is dry; never when the plants are- high and wet: quantity, 140 lb. grojb, 
upon 1250 //iv^// of Trevifo. If the land is bad, 3001b.; and on middling, 
200 lb. The efFe£t on perennial clover, upon good land, is fuch, that any 
greater crops would rot on the ground. The fame quantity of meadow that 
gives, without gypfum, a carro of hay, will, with that manure, fpread about 
thfe nth of November, produce 2 carri the year following; 3 carri the year 
after that ; and on fome meadows even to 4 carri. On old poor meadows, full 
of hard and bad grafles, this manure does not take effedt fo foon, and require a 
larger quantity of gypfum. (Modi di aumentare i Bejiiami^ ^777^ P« 9*) 

Sig. Pieropan informed me, that this manure has been ufed here for eight 
years, with much fuccefs, efpecially on all dry lands, but is good for nothing 
on wet ones; it is fuppofed to ad: by attra&ing moifture; 400 lb. of i2oz. 
are fpread on a campo ; befl for clover, wheat, or natural grafs. It is faid to 
force land fo much, that it demands more dung, than if no gypfum had been 
fpread. 

Parma to Piacenza. 
The dunghills in this country are neatly iquared heaps« 



CHAP. 
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C H A P- IV. 
Of tbt Encouragement and Deprejion of Agriculture. 



TN every country, through which an tnquifitive man nvay travel, there can be 
no objeft of his inquiries more important than thcfc— How far is govern- 
ment, and all the circumibnces any way dependent on government, favourable 
or unfavourable to the culture ot the earth ? In truth, this queftion involves 
the whole circle of the political fcience. In £> immenfe a range, it is in the 
power of an individual to give but a few fketdies ; which may afterwards, by 
fome maflerly hands, be melted into one harthonious piece. • All the writings 
on political oeconomy^ which I have hitherto read, are filled too much with 
reafonings ; yet experiment ought to be the oply foundation. The fads which 
I have colledled under this head, may be thus arranged :~i. Government.— 
2. Taxation.— 3- Tythc.— 4. Commerce.— 5. Population.— 6. Prohibitions.— * 
7. Prices of commodities. 



SECT. I. OF GOVERNMENT. 

It 16 a vulgar error, of no inconfiderabk magnitude^ to imagine, as many 
writers have done, that all arbitrary governments are the iame. Whoever tra<- 
vels into countries under various forms of doaunion, will find, from innumer- 
able circumilances, that ftrong diftindions are to be made. The mildnefs of 
that of France can never be miftaken, which was fo tempered by what was the . 
manners of the people, as ta be free in comparifon with fome others. Among 
the Italian ftates the difference will be found to be confiderablc. 

The dominion of the Houfe of Auftria has been, by fome, confidcred as 
hard, harfh, and unfeeling; till the admirable Leopold retrieved, by the 
wifdom and humanity of his government, in Tufcany, the charafter of his 
Houfe. By the conftitution of Milan, no new tax could be aiTeifed or le- 
vied without the confent of the States; but Mary Therefa, aboi/t the year 
1755, aboliihed the States themfelves, which never were rcftored till Leopold 
came to the throne. It may eafily be conceived, that fuch a fyftem of 
defpotifm, was followed by meafures that partook of its fpirit; the general 
farms, by which I mean the farming of the taxes, which had from the begin- 
ning 
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ning of the prcfent century been grievous to the people, became doubly fo 
about the year 1753, when new ones were eftablifhed. The admiaiftration of 
thefe farms was cruel, or rather infamous ; and the ruin brought on numbers, 
for the fmalleft infradtion of the regulations, fpread a horror againfl the govern- 
ment through every corner of the Milanefe, and tended ftrongly to occaiion a 
declenfion in every fource of national profperity. The abolition of thefe farms, 
was the work of the Emperor Jofeph ; who heard fuch a reiteration of com- 
plaints againft the farmers, whofe great wealth * rendered them doubly odious, 
that he made fuch reprefentations to his mother, as were effedtual, and they 
were abolifhed about eighteen years ago. The prefent Emperor no fooner came 
to the throne, than he re-eftabliflied that conftitution, of which his mother 
had deprived the Milanefe ; the States and the Senate were reftored ; and alio, 
the right of the States to appoint, what is called an orator to Vienna; in fadl, 
an ambaffador paid by themfeves^ to lay their reprefentations before the court, 
without the intervention of a governor; a right which cannot be deemed un- 
important. So that at prefent, the government of Milan, though by no means, 
fuch as can meet our ideas of freedom, is yet a kind of limited monarchy;, for 
aiTuredly, that government which does not poiTefs the power of taxation, muft 
be efteemed fuch. 

Count Firmian, while prime minifter for the Milanefe, was the authorof a 
law, which, if it could be adopted in England, would be worth an hundred 
millions to us. It obliges all communities, &c. that poiTefs waile or unculti- 
vated lands, to fell them to any one that oilers a price, in order to cultivate 
them ; but they have the ncceflary liberty of publifliing the price oiFered, and 
receiving propofals of a better ; a faii;au<aion takes place, and the lands become 
cultivated. Such poiTeifors of waitoj, are even obliged to let them at an annual 
renter ever, by the fame proccfs, if any oiJer of rent is made to them, be it as 
low as poiTible. And the efFedt of this excellent law, has been the cultivation 
of many waftes, but not all ; for, on returning from Mozzata to Milan, I 
pafled a very extenfive one, highly capable of profitable cultivation. 

Venice. 

The celebrated government of this republic, is certainly the moft refpeftable 
that exiils in the world, in point of duration i fince it has lailed without 
any material change, and without its capital being attacked for 1300 years, 

^ One of them now living. Count de Crepy (what a plague have fuch fellows to do vnth titles, 
unlds to be written on the gallows on which they are hanged ?) has between 20 and 30,000 xecchim 
a year in land. He was originally a poor boy, that fold cloth on a mule at Bergamo : one of his 
commis made 100,000 ziccbini. 

while 
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while all the refl: of Europe, and of Afia, has been fubjed to innumerable 
revolutions, and the bloodied wars and mafTacres, even in the very feat of em-* 
pirc. That duration is one of the firft objedls of a government, can never 
admit a doubt ; iince all other merit, however it may approach human per- 
fedlion, is nothing without this. A well organized ariftocracy, in which the 
greateft mafs of the wifdom of the community, fliall be found in a fcnatc, 
ieems^ from the vaft and important experiment of this celebrated republic, to 
be eflcntially neceflary to fecure the duration of any government. But the du- 
ration of an evil, becomes a mifchief inftead of an advantage ; and that ty- 
ranny, which is fo politically organized, as to promife an immenfe duration, is 
but the more juftly to be abominated. The knowledge which will rcfult from 
long experience, may probably teach mankind the right compofition of a 
mingled form, in which the ariftocratic portion will give duration and iirm- 
nefs ; the democracy, freedom ; and the confonnation of executive power, energy 
and execution. Perhaps, the British government approaches the neareft to fuch 
a defcription. 

, The reputation of the Venetian government, is now its only fupport, a repu- 
tation which it does not at prefent merit in the fmalleft degree :— but as this idea 
is diredly contrary to the accounts given by many travellers, I feel it neceflary 
to premife, that I fliould think it merely trifling with the reader, to travel to 
Venice, in order to write diflcrtations in my own name, on the government of 
that republic ; I do no more than hold the pen to report the opinions of Italians, 
on whofe judgment I have every reafon to rely; and, as exaggerated panegyrics 
have been publiflied of the government of this State, it is fair to hear what 
may be urged on the other fide of the queftion. 

For twenty years paft, there has been, in the republic, little more than a 
multiplication of abufes, fo that almoft every circumftance, which has been 
condemned in the arbitrary governments of Europe, is now to be found in that 
of Venice. And as an inftance of the principles on which they govern their 
provinces, that of Iflria was quoted, i. To preferve the woods (which belong 
to the Prince), they prevent the people from turning any cattle into them ; 
and if any man cut a tree, he is in^Uibly ient to the gallies, which has driven 
numbers out of that part of the country, where the woods are fituated. 2. 
There are great opportunities of making fait, and the pans might be numerous, 
but it is a monopoly held by the State ; they purchafe a certain quantity, at 
10/ French, per quintal, and if more than the fpecified quantity be madc^ it 
is lodged in their magazines on credit j and it may be two, three, or four years 
before the maker of it be paid. 3. Oil is a monopoly of the city of Venice; 
none can be fold but through that city ; by which tranfit, an opportunity i$ 
taken to levy two ducats (each 4liv. of France) per barrel, of joolb. and 

Vol. II. Kk fi^e 
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five more tntrit into Venice 4. The coaft abounds remarkabljr with fiftr^ 
which are taken in almoft any quantity; fait is on the fpot^ yet no ufe can be 
made of it^ but by contraband, except for Venice iingly. Thus a great trade 
in barrelled fifli is foregone, in order to make a whole province beafts^ of bur-« 
then to a fingle city. 5. The heavy tax of a ftajo of wheats 1301b. is laid on 
each head of a family, payable to the Venetian bailiff. 

The practical refult of fuch principles of government, confirms whatever con- 
dem nation theory could pronounce. Every part of the province; except 1^ 
diftriift that is more favoured than the reft in foil and climate, is depopulated;, 
and fo much are the woods preferred to the people, that parts, which once 
abounded with men, are become deferts ; and the fmall population remaining 
in other parts, is every day diminishing. Dalmatiji is in a yet worfe fbte ; for 
the greater part is a real defert :~in 178 1 and 1782, no Icfs than 12,000 families 
emigrated from the province. As I have not travelled in thefe provinces, I do 
no more than report the account given by well-informed Italians, though not 
refiding in the territories of the republic. Before the government of this ftern 
ariftocracy is made the fubjedt of exaggerated praife, let fads counter to thefe, 
be made the foundation.— —But ferther. 

In the immediate operations of their government at home^ ihe fame weaknefs 
is found. Their poverty has increafed with their revenue ; they have raifed the 
leafes of the farmers general (for that odious colledion is the mode they purfue) 
confiderably : and near twenty years ago, they feized many of the pofifefiions of 
the monks— that adl for which ^he National Afiembly of France has been 
condemned ; but which, in the hands of numerous other governments, has 
either paifed without animadverfion, or has been commended. They did the 
fame with the eftatcs of fome of the hofpitals ; but though fuch exertions 
have raifed their revenue to 6,100,000 ducats, (1,054,0001.) yet they have 
fbvind their affairs in fuch a fituation, from bad management, that they 
have been obliged to t&\ the offices, which were in better times granted to 
merit; and committed a fort of bankruptcy^ by reducing the intereft of 
their old debts, from 5 to 3 per cent. Their credit is at fo low an ebb, that, 
no longer ago than laft June, they opened a fubfcription to fund 700,000 
ducats ; and, notwithftanding every art, could procure no more than about 
300,000. Inftead of their famous chain, which marked the wifdom of their 
^economy, their treafury is without a fol : and, to fhew the apprehenfions 
they have of provinces under their dominion throwing off their yoke, if they 
are at a fmall diftance from the feat of government, the State makes a dif^ 
tinSion in the political treatment of the Bergamafque and Brefcian territories, 
from tbofe nearer to Venice, in refped to privile^es^ punishments, taxes, &c. 

No 
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Nofavoiirablefeatureof their government; and whidi (hews that they think 
the people made for their city. 

Perhaps^ in the fyftem of their finances, there is no circumftance that (hews 
a decline of the real principles of their government, more than that of putting 
contraventions of the tobacco farm under the controul of the State inquifitors; 
which muft have been done fince M. de la Lande's fecond edition, as he men- 
tions cxprcfsly their having nothing to do with the finances*. A conduct 
utterly ridiculous, in a State that once conduced itfelf with fo much dignity. 

Even in the delicate article of imparting the privileges of the ariftocracy, to 
the nobility of Terra Firma, by whom they are in general detefted, they have 
exhibited no doubtful fymptoms of weaknefs, and want of policy. Reputation 
has been fi3r many years the great fupport of their government; to mamfefl; 
therefore fuch a want of policy, as ftrikes the moft carelefs eye, is to fuffer 
in the tendered, point. In i774f they offered, gratis, a feat in the configlio 
maggiare^ to forty families, their fobjeds^ who pofiefi^ed laool. a year in land ; 
provided there were four degrees of nobUity, on the fide of both hufband and 
wife. Great nmnbers of fiimilies were eligible, but not tea in the whole 
would agiee to the propofal. To ofier a ihare in the leglflature of fo celebrated 
a republic, which in paft periods would have been fought for vrith fingular 
avidity, and to fufier the mortification of a refufal, was exhibiting a fign of 
internal weaknefs, and (^ want of judgment, adapted to reduce the reputatioa 
of their policy to nothing. The motives for the refoial are obvious : thefe 
families muft of courfe remove to Venice ; that is, to go from a city where 
they were old and rcfpcdlcd, to another where they would be new and defpifed. 
Their eftates alfo would not only fuflfcr from their abfence, but would be fub- 
jea to new entails, and held by other tenures; no mortgage of them is al- 
lowable; and they are fubjed to peculiar laws of inheritance. In addition to 
thefe diiadvantages, they are cut off from ferving foreign princes ; whereas the 
nobility of Terra Firma engage in fuch fervices. The^mperor's ambafiadqr 
at Turin, is a fubjedt of Venice^ and one of the Pellegrini family, a field 
marfhal in his army. Nor did the noblemen of Terra Firma rcfufc the favour^ 
for thefe rcafons alone; they dreaded the power which the State exerts over the 
noble Venetians, in fending them upon expenfive embaflies, in which they muft 
fpend the whole of their income, and^ if that be not foiHcient, contract debts to 
fupport themfelves; for thefe reafons, and many others mentioned to me» 
which I did not equally underftand, the government might have known be- 
fore they made the offer, that it would fubjedt them to the difgrace of a 
refufal. Long before the period in queftion, confiderable additions had been 

* V^jagi en ItaHe^ torn. vii« p. 7. 
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made to nobles of Venice, from the Terra Firma, but thefe honours were paid 
for; the price i7,oool. fterling; 7,000!. in cafh, and io,oooL lent to the 
State in perpetuity. 

It is a curious circumflance, which marks undeceivingly the general features 
of the Venetian government, that about forty years ago, as well as at other 
periods, there were negociations between the Court of Vienna and the Vene- 
tians, relative to an exchange of territory ; the diftridl of Crema was to have 
been given by Venice, for a part of the Ghiara d'Adda; the rumour of which, 
filled the people of the latter with the greateft apprehenfions 5 they felt even 
a terror, at the idea of being . transferred to the government of Venice ; 
knowing, certainly, from their vicinity, that the change would be for the 
worfe. This afcertains the comparative merit of two governments, that one is 
lefs bad than the other. 

Upon the whole it may be remarked^ that the wifdom of the Venetian go* 
vernment flows entirely from its interior organization, which is admirably 
framed ; but abufes, in fpite of this, have multiplied fo much^ that the firft 
real fhock that happens will overturn it. The fall of a goverment, however/ 
which has fubfifted with great reputation fo much longer than any other exift- 
ing at prefent, ought to be efteemed a great political lois, fiiice the eftablifh-* 
ment of new fyftems is not at prefent wanted for the benefit of mankind, €0 
much as the improvement of old ones ; and if by any amelioration of the Vene- 
tian ariilocracy, the benefit of the common people could be better iecured, it 
might yet laft in enlightened ages, as well as through thofe of darknefs and 
ignorance. 

Bologna. 

The government of the church, though in fo many refpeds confidered as one 
of the worft in Europe, ought not to be condemned too generally, for fome 
difcrimination fliould be ufed. Thus, in point of taxation, there are few coun- 
tries that have lefs to complain of than this, as I have fhewn in the proper 
place; and another circumflance was mentioned to me here, which proves 
that it is not the Pope's fault that it is not better— his Holinefs was ready to 
abolifli all f^tes, confining them to Sunday ; and made the offer to the Senate 
of Bologna, if they would apply to him for the purpofe ; great debates enfued 
in that body, and it was determined not to make the application. 

Tuscans. 

The government of the Grand Duke is, as every one knows, abfolute; it 
admits therefore of no other difcrimination, than what refults from the perfonal 

character 
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charaiSier of the Prince. The circumftances I noted, during my rcfidence at 
Florence, will (hew that few fovereigns have deferved better of their fubjeds 
than Leopold : the details, however, which I (hall enter into, will be very 
flight, not that the fubjedl wants importance, but becaufe many other book& 
contain large accounts of this period; and efpecially the colleftion of his* laws, 
of which I wifli to iee a complete Englifh tranflation, for the ufe of our legifla- 
tors. The encouragements which this wife and benevolent fovereign has given 
to his fubjedls, are of various defcriptions ; to clafs them with any degree of re- 
gularity, would be to abridge that colledion ; a few, that bear more or lefs 
upon agriculture, I fliall mention. 

I. He has aboliflied tythes, which will be explained more at large, under 
the proper head, 

II. He has eflabliflied an abfolute freedom in the trade of corn. 

III. He has for many years contributed one-fourth part of the expence of 
buildings, in the Val de Nievole, and the lower province of Siena. 

IV. He has this year made the culture of tobacco free, and engaged to buy 
all that is raifed at i6yr the pound. 

V. He has extinguiflied the national debt of Tufcany, which had exifted 
from the time of the republic; for it dcfervcs noting (in order for fomc 
future hiftorian of the + modern ages, to mark the fadl that the richeft people 
run in debt the moft) that the republic of Florence was one of the moft 
commercial and rich in Europe. Two evils attended this debt, which the 
Grand Duke bent his operations to remove; JirJI^ three or four millions of it 
were due to foreigners, particularly to the Genoefe, which carried much 
money out of Tufcany; and, Jecondfy, there were diftindt bureaus of col- 
ledion and payment, for tranfading the bulinefs of thefe debts. To remedy 
this double mifchief, he firft bought up all that part of the debt due to 
flrangers, which he efFeded by the operation of a fteady and wife ceconomy ; 
he then called on the Tufcari creditors to liquidate their debts, in the ratio of 
3 per cent. ; thofe who had money did it ; and to thofe who had none, he lent 
the neceflary fums: by this method, the diftindl receipt and payment were 
aboliflied; the accounts were melted into the land-tax; and a number of reve- 

♦ OUezUni di Liggf\ 8vo. lO vols—Siena. 

f There is no work in the whole range of literature, more wanted than a Modern Hiftory of 
Europe, written philofophically ; that is to fay, with due attention to the progrefs of arts, fcicnces, 
and government; and with none paid to wars, battles, fieges, intrigues, generals, heroes, and 
cut-throats, more than briefly to condemn them : in fuch a work, the circumftance of the richeft 
c6untries in Europe, having plunged themfelves the deepeft and moft ruinoufly in debts, to fupporc 
wars of commerce and ambition, fhould be particularly explained and condemned. 

nue 
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nue officers, &c. were reformed: nbe or ten millions of crowns were thus 
extinguiflied. 

VL He has abolished all rights of commonage throughout his dominions, 
and given tlie powers of an univerfal inclofure. 

; VIL He has fold a confiderable portion of the eftates belonging to the ibve-* 
r^ign, which has occaiioned a great increafe of cultivation^ and the fettlement 
in his dominions of many rich foreigners *• 

VIIL In levying taxes, he has abolifhed all the diftindtions of noble, igno- 
ble, and ecclefiaftical tenures ; and all exemptions are iet afide. 

IX. He has built a magnificent laz^aretto at Leghorn, and fpent three mil- 
lions on roads ; but it would be entering too much into detail to fpecify his works 
of this fort; they are numerous. 

The cfFedls of fuch an enlightened fyftem of government have been great ; 
general aflertions will not defcribe them fo fatisfadorily to a reader as particular 
inftances. Sig. Paoletti, who has been cure of the parifh of Villamagna forty- 
three years, affured me, that the forty farms, of which it confifts, have rifenin 
their value full 2000 fcudi each in that time, which is about cent, per cent. o€ 
their former value; this great improvement has been chiefly wrought of late 
years, and efpecially in the laft ten. It highly merits notice, that the countriea 
in Europe, whofe whole attention has been given exclufively to their commerce 
and manufa£tures, and particularly England, where the commercial fyftem has 
been more relied on than in any other country, have experienced nothing equal 
to this cafe of Tufcany, the government of which has proceeded on a principle 
dircdlly contrary, and given its encouragement //ww^^/^/^i^ to agriculture, and 
circuitoujly to manufadures. In the tours I made through England, twenty 
years ago, I found land felling on an average at 32 1 years purchafe; it fells at 
prefent at no more than 28. While Tufcany therefore has been adding im- 
menfely to the money value of her foil, without trade and without manufaiftures 
(comparatively fpeaking to thofe of England), we have in the fame period, with 
an immenfe increafe of trade, been lofmg in our land. This fad, which is un- 
queftionably true, is a curious circumflance for political analyfis : it proves 
fomething wrong in our fyflem. Population in Villamagna has augmented 
about a feventh, in the fame period. 

I fhall not quit this article, without giving the preference decidedly to 
Leopold, Grand Duke of Tufcany, as the wifeft of the princes, whofe power 
admits a comparifon in the age in which he lives: thoie are noean fpirits, or 

♦ By die general regulations for die dtftrift of FloreiKe, of May 23, 1774, c;^. 35. it is ordered^ 
diat all the landed property of tbe communities, kept in adminiftratian, or let, ihall be fold cff let oik 
long Icafe. ^ PaoUut^ p. 85* 

fomething 
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Something vrotfe, that will hcfitate a moment between him and Frederic of 
Pruflia: a fovereign no more to be compared to himt.than the deftroyers and 
tyrants of mankind are to be placed in competition with their greateft bene« 
fadlors*. 

MoDENA. 

In an age in which the fovereigns of Europe are incumbered, and fomc of 
them ruined by debts, a contrary condudl defer ves confiderable attention. The 
Duke of Modena, for ten years part, has pradlifed a very wife oeconomy : he 
is fuppofed, on good authority, to have faved about a million of zecchinsp 
(475,0001.) and he continues to fave in the fame proportion. This is a very 
fingular circumftance, and the efFed of it is obfervable ; for I was affured at 
Modena, that this treafure was much greater than the whole circulating cur- 
rency of the Dutchy ; and they fpoke of it as a very mifchievous things to 
withdraw from circulation and ufe^ fo confiderable a fum, occafioning prices 
generally to rife, and every thing to be dear, -fiy repeated inquiries, I found 
this dearnefs was nothing more than what is found in the States around, which 
have all experienced, more or lefs, a confiderable rife of prices in ten years. 
But how could withdrawing money from circulation raife prices ? It ought, 
on the contrary, in a country that has no paper-money, to lower them. That 
this efle(5t did not follow, we may eafily conclude, from thefe complaints. But 
the very perfons who complained of this treafure could not aflert, that money 
was more wanted in the Dutchy than before it was begun to be faved. They 
even gave a proof to the contrary, by affirming the rate of intereft to be at prefent 
4f per cent. only. Upon the whole, the effeft is evidently harmlefs ; and it is 
a moft curious fad in politics^ that a government can gradually draw from cir- 
culation a fum that in ten years exceeded the current coin of the State, with- 
out caufing an apparent deficiency in the currency, or any inconveniency what- 
ever. Conclufions of infinite importance are to be drawn from fuch a h&i it 
ieems to prove, that the general modern policy of contraiSing public debts, is 
abfurd and ruinous in the extreme; as faving in the time of peace, is clearly 
without any of thofe inconveniences, which were once fuppofed to attend it i 
and by means of forming a treafure, a nation doubles her nominal wealth, that 
fort of wealth, whit:h is real or imaginary, according to the ufe that is made 
of it. The reputation, preventing attacks, is perhaps the greaceft of all. How 

* The condud of this Prince in his new fituation, to which be acceded at a moft critical an4 
dangerous moment, has been worthy of his preceding reputation, and has fet a ftamp on the rank in 
which I have fuppofed him. A few years more added to the life of Jofepb, would have ihivered the 
Auftrian monarchy to nothings Leopold has, by his wife and prudenti management, every where 
preferved it. 

contrary 
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I fhall not quit the fubjcft of Italian governments, without remarking, that 
fuch deferts as Sardinia, under a de^tic monarch, and Iftria under a defpotic 
ariftocracy, are to be clafled among political leflbns. The tendency and refult 
of fuch cafes, are fufficicnt to (hew the principles of government : the leaders 
ihoutd fpeedily correft the negledl of fuch fyftems. When people are well go- 
vernedi things cannot be thus. The wifdom applicable to the prefeht 
moment, is to watch the colour and fpirit of the age; to compound; and to 
yield, where yielding is rational. 

■' ■ I . ' I III ■■ I I I i j ■ • I ■ m 

Working oxen, • - -* -* 97j7S3 

Cows in calft • ^ • ^ 13)^99 

Calves, ammanjiti^ • • « ^ ifiio 

Horfes and mares, « . « • 66,334 

Hogs, . . . . .i ISM7I 

Oxen and calves, rudi^ « • • • S^^JI^ 

Cows and cow-calves, ruM^ . • • 166,468 

Goats, • • - - . 378,201 

He-goats, - - - . * 4^597 

Sheep, - *- A . ^ 768,250 

Rams ^d wethers *, -• « • « • • t43950l 

ii89SiS^S 

The miferable ftate of this ifland, \rill beft appear fr6m calculating the number of acres* Temple* 
man tells us, that it contains 6,600 fquare miles. England he makes 49,450 ; the real contents of 
which, in acres, are 46,915,933; Sardinia, in the £ime ratiO) contains 6,261,782: the number of 
goats and iheep in die ifland, is 1)332,550; there is, therefore, about one iheep or goat to every 
five acres. Without viewing the ifland, I will venture to pronounce, that it would, without culti- 
vation, fupport a iheep per acre; above fix millions; and reckoning die fleeces at 3s. 4d. each, the 
wool only would produce one million fterling a year. It is faid, the King of Sardinia offered to fell 
die ifland, to the Emprefi of Ruffia, for a million fterling. The purchafer of it would have a noble 
eftate at twice that price, feeing the immenfe improvements of which it is capable. The fee fimple 
of moft of the eftates are to be purchafed at a very eafy rate, as well as die fovereignty. The cli- 
mate would admit of wool, as fine as the Spanifli; if it were made into an immenfe fbeep-walk, with 
cultiu-e only proportioned to their winter fupport, it would yield an exportable produce^ of fiill t^o 
millions fterling annually. 

Gemelli mentions the ifland being capable of producing as fine wool as Spain; they rear diep 
only for fupplying their tables with lambs and cheefe ; and to have fkins for dreffing the people ; and 
no attention whatever is paid to the quality of the wool, which is good for nothingi but to make the 
' Sardinian ferges. 

* CemtUi, torn, ii« p. 14s* 
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ACADEMIES. 

There is an agrarian fociety at Turin^ \vhich h^s publifhed four volumes of 
papers : a patriotic fociety at Milan, which has publifhed two volumes ; nei« 
ther of thefe focieties hath any land for trying experiments. At Bergamo, 
Brefcia, and Verona, there are alfb focieties,— without land. At Vicenza, the 
republic has given four caff^i for the purpofe of experiments. At Padua, I 
viewed the experimental garden, of about a doi^en acres, under the direction of 
Sig. Pietro Arduino ; the expence of which is alfo paid by the State. At Flo- 
rence, afimilar one, under the conduct of Sig. Zucchino; thit was in good 
orfer* 

Venice. 

Perhaps no country ever had a wlfer plan of condud than the Venetians, in 
appointing a gentleman, fuppofed, from his writings, to be well fkilled in 
agriculture (Sig. Arduino), to travel over all their dominions, to make inqui- 
ries into the flate of agriculture ; ^its deficiencies, and pradicable improve- 
ipents; and the idea, was, that the academies of agriculture, in all the great 
towns of the republic, jivould. have orders to take fiich fleps to efFe<ft the im- 
provements, as would mofi conduce, to national profperity. The plan Was ad- 
mirable; all, however, depends on the execution ; as far as the academies are 
concerned, I fhquld cxpeft it to fail, for none of them are eftabliflied upon 
principles, that will allpw us to fuppofe their members Skilled mpraSiical huf- 
1>andry; and, without this, their ideas and their experiments would of courfe 
be vifionary. 

It will not, perhaps, be improper to remark, under this head, that there is 
^t Venice, an inftitution appointed by the State, which, though not^an adademy, 
has much the fame objeA, but with more authority, called. the Bent Inculti. 
Their origin was about 1556, and in 1768 they added the Deputati di Agricohura. 
1 was informed, that they had once great power, jmd did much good,* t>ut 
that now there-lies an appeal from their tribunal, to the council of forty, which 
is attended with a confiderable expence, and has donexnifchief. 
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SECT. IL— OF TAXATION. 



The land<-tax» near the town» is 61iv. or 7liv. per gtornata^ per annunit oa 
fuch land as fells at 800 liv. to 1000 liv. ; which may be called about one-fixth of 
the rent^ fuppofing land to pay 5 per cent. The landlord^ of cour£^ pays his own 
capitation of i liv. for himfelf^ and every one in £unily : and the tenant pays 
as much for his family^ being more than feven years old. But what is abun* 
dantly worfe, he pays 25/ a head for each cow, and 50/ for each ox. Sak 
^ a monopoly : the ratio per head, is 8 lb. for every one in family, after five 
years old i 41b. for each ox and cow; and i lb. for each (heep and goat j and 
I lb. more per cow, for thofe that give milk : the price, 4/ thepoimd» 

No capitation in Turin. The entries arc 8/ the trenta^ 50 bottles ofwinei 
4 den. per pound, meat. Salt, 4/ the pound. Hay, if. the rubbio, to the Ho^ 
tel de Ville, for lighting the city. No taxes except the entries. The land-tax 
in common, is 4 liv. xhtgiornata. Salt, 81b. each ox or cow, and 41b. each 
goat, {heep, or calf, at 4/ ; and if they want more, the reft zjl the pound % 
alfo 81b. per head of the fiunily. Capitatbn in the country, i liv. per head^ 
for all above feven years. 

The following is a corre^ Detidl of the Revenue of the King of Sardinia, wbicb in 
1675 amounted only to 7,000,000 liv. fy^^zsi^LJ 

Cuftoms—*excife and fait, * - • - 14,000,000 

Land-tax, which is between 7 and 8 per cent. «^ ^ 6,000^000 

Since 1781, the clergy their thirds of the land-tax, • - 500,000 

Addition to the land-tax, for the Nice road, - • • 100,00a 

Contribution of the Jews, • - - • - 15,70a 

Sale of demefne lands felling into the crown, - - 800,00a 

Fees in the courts cf juftice, - - • • • 110,000 

Salt in the provinces of Alexandria and Novara> • -^ 65,460 

Carryforward,, - • - 21,591,160 
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Brought ^rward, ' -^ - - 2i^59i»i6o 

Enrolknent of an public ada and con trafts,. - -^ - 276,100 

Poft-office, - - - - - -. 300,000 

Lotterksj royal powder wocks^ glafs houfes,. mines,. ialines,.&c. about 3,000,000 



Total, «zclullve of the laft acticle. 


f 


* 22,167,260 






StejJing^ 


,. - iC.i.JS8»8i3 




E)«peH4iiure^ 






Intereft of the pn&Iie debt. 


- 


- 


♦4,738,840 


Army, - » 


«■•••• 


• 


•fr io,70o>ooo 




Carry forward; 


- 


15,438,840 




^ 


3»S04»a33-l»»« 




Tobacco,. 


•► 


ai4'5>a9r 




Doguu, 


-- 


a,377>673 




Game, 


• 


1,240,23^ 




Carta boUata» 


m- fl 


. 249,103, 




Polvcri,. 


^ 


215,788 






^ 


22,340 




Gabella giaochi^ 


^- 


^3^38»' 




R^o lotto del feminario^ 


38«>487 




Gian cancelleria. 


• ' 


>62,S37. 


* 


Dritti infinuaauoni. 


: -^ 


'M>647 




Regie poft^ 


• • 


394,ai4 




Doma^ali, 


m 


442,884 




CafiiaU^ 


» 


1*449.548 
»3»044,37» 



Sardinia^ in 1783, produced 1,318,519 liv*; the papulation 45(V)00 fouls. 

* The debt amounts to 58,000,000 Ut. originally at 4, now at 3^ per cent, and die fiind is above 
par» There are X7,ooo/>oo of bank notes, which at firft bore 4.per cent Aen 2, and now none. 

f Guards, • • « 

Fifteen reg^ents of die line. 
Twelve regiments of militia, 
Le^on, • • - - 



Invalids, 
Sundries, 

Infimtiy, • 

Cavalry and dragoons. 




Of which ibf^jpers. 



311640 
3»a89 

7>536 
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Lhm 

Brought forward, i^ -.. <- I5»438,84A 

Ordnance, - - 1 - - ^ . 359»Ojj4 

Fortificatfons, royal houfes, and public buildings, • « ^»4S^99^ 

Houfliold, • - f- - - - - 2,500^006 

CoUcdlion of the revenue, - - - - - 3*57^*39' 

JKjng's privy purfe, — -.. -p* •*. ^. 711,425 

24,040,705 



Sterling, - £. 1,202,035 

.... . » 

» 

If, as calculated, 4here are 2882-fquare French leagues in .the King's cofh- 
tinental dominions, the revenue amounts to 10^920 liv. per league; and as the 
population is 3,000,000, it is 81iv. 2^/. per head. Savoy produces 2,432,1 37 liv. 
Piedmont, 1 1,444,578 liv,; and the provinces acquired by the treaties of WorniS 
and Vienna, 1,972,735 Kv. 

Mi L A N E 5 ? •— AT/Ai ;/. 

One liv. on the manufifture of each hat; duty of yi/. per lb. on the ex- 
port of filk. There are entries at tlje gates of Milan, upon mod commodities. 
Wine pays 4%/I the brenta, qi jg6 69C4f£i, of 28 oz. or fomething under a com- 
mon bottle. Salt in <he city, is '12/. the pound, and ii^yT in the country. 
No perfoh is obliged to take more than they think proper. 

Mozzafa. 

The land-tax throughout the Milanefe, is laid by a cadajire, called here the 
cenjimentdi there was a map and an adlual furvey of every man's property taken 
parochially, and a copy .of the map left Mrith the qommiinity qf eyery parifh. 
^it was finifhed in 1760, ^fter forty years . labour, sunder .the £aipr,ds .^Igria 
Therefa. The lands were aII valued, and the tax: laid .at 26 dettftns ; if^ 6 dm. 
per ecu^ of the fee iimple. There is ^t Milan itfelf, s^s w^U as in the accounts 
of travellers, flrange con traditions and errors about this tax; as foon as I ar- 
rived, I was told, even by very^fenfible men, that it amounted to full 50 per 
cent, of the produce. ^Monf. de la Lande, in his t^6yage en Italie^ tom. i. 
p. 291, 2d edit, fays, that it is one-third of the revenue, or half the produit 
net ; this is the confuiion 6f the iconomijtes, with that jargon which feems to 
have enveloped the plained objects in a mift; for one-thi(d of the revenue, is 
not half the /^r^^2^>iiif/. Monf. Roland de la Plat^rie AJlerts, that it exceeds 
the half of tht remna.net i but all thefe accounts are grofs errors. The in- 
ilrudtion of the commiflaries originally, who valued the country, was to efti- 

*■ .'.vL-i' .♦ mate 
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mate it below thd truth ; of which thefc gentlemen fcem to have known 
nothing. Nor do thby take into their confideration, the improvements which 
have 6efcn made in near thirty years 5 for the cenfimento remains as it was, no 
alteration having been made in the valuation ^ when they talk therefore of 50 
per cent., or a third, or any other proportion, they muft of ncceflity be incor- 
reft, for no one knows the value of the whole Dutchy at prefent 5 nor can tell 
whether the tax be the fifth or the tenth, or what real proportion it bears to the 
income. When I found the fubjeft involved in fuch confufion by preceding 
travellers, I law clearly that the way to come at truth, was to enquire in the 
country, and not depend on the general aflertions fo common in great cities* 
At this place (Mozzata) therefore, I analyzed the tax, and by gaining a clear 
compreheniion of the value, rent, produce, and tax of 100 perticbe^ was ena- 
bled to acquire a fair notion of the fubjeft. Under the chapter of arable prom 
duElSf I have dated that 100 perticbe yield a grofs produce, in corn, wine, and 
filk, of 1836 liv. ; of which the proprietor receives for his (hare, 785 liv. This 
land would fell for 1287 liv. ptrpernca; or 12,833 liv. for the lop. Now this 
100 perticbe, of fuch a rent and value, pays cerifimento \^\f. per pertica, or 
"j^ liv. This tax is paid by the farmer in the above-mentioned divifion 1 but if 
there were no tax, the landlord would receive fo much more as his portion ; 
add therefore the tax, 77 liv. to his receipt, 785 liv. and you have 862 liv. for 
the fum which pays 77 liv.; which is 8144, or 81. i8s. per cent, or is. 9d. in 
the pound. So utterly miftakcn are the people of Milan, and the French tra- 
vellers, when they talk of 50 per cent, and one-third, and one-half, the produit 
net and revenu net ! And it is farther to be confidered, that only half this pay« 
ment of 77 liv. goes to the fovereign; for half is retained by the communities 
for roads, bridges, and other parochial charges ; and in fome cafes, the partial 
fupport of the curees is included. When this happens, the payment of ,is. qd. 
in the pound, is iti lieu of our land-tax, tithe, and poor-rate ; three articles^ 
which in England amount to 8s. or los. in the pound. But though the bur* 
then is nothing, compared with thofe which crufli us in England, yet is. gA. 
is too heavy a land-tax — it is throwing too great a burthen upon landed- pro- 
perty, and leflcning too much the profit which fhould arife from inverting 
capitals in it ; for it murt be remarked, that this proportion is that of the im- 
provements included 5 this IS. 9d. might probably, twenty-five years ago, be 
3$. or 3s. 6d. : it is improvements which have lowered it to is. pd. at the pre- 
fent moment. Thofe filent and gradual improvements, which take place from 
what may be termed external caufes, from the growing * profperity, and rife of 
prices in Europe in general. Were 8} per cent, to be laid on new inveflments^ 
not one livre would be inverted. Lands belonging to ecclefiartics and hofpttala 
are exempted. 

It 
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it mufl: t>e fufficiently apparent, that this cenfimento muft vary in every parish 
in -the dukedom ; it varies proportionably to the variation, in the accuracy of 
the original valuation ; and to the improvements that have been made; and to 
many other circumftances. As it is at preient, the land*owners are well (atisfied» 
for the tax, though too heavy, is certainly not enormous; and it gives an ac- 
curacy and fecurity to property that is of no flight value ; as all mutations are 
made in reference to the parochial map of the cenjmento. They very properly 
confider any alteration in it, as a certain ftep to the ruin of the Milaneie. It 
has been reported^ that the Emperor has entertained thoughts of having a nevr 
valuation ; but the confufion and mifchief that would flow from fuch a fcheme^ 
might go much farther than the court could imagine ; and might be attended 
with unforefeen confequences. In thefe opinions, they are certainly right ; for 
of all the curfes that a country can experience, a variable land-tax is perhaps 
the heavieft. 

Befide the dired land-tax of the cenjmento^ there is a capitation that is in« 
eluded in the rdl, like the cuftom in England, of putting feveral taxes into 
jone duplicate or afleflment. On I5>i73 perticbe of land, at Mozzata, there are 
three hundred and eighty-two heads payable, and one thoufand three hundred 
fouls. I( may be calculatedj that loo perticbe ^zy the capitation of three per« 
Ions, or 22iliv. 

The watered dairy lands, taken in general, fell here at 300 liv. the pertkai 
and lets, net rent, at 10 liv. ; the tenant paying all taxes.— The account is thus : 
Rent to landlord, - . • « 10 liv. of. 

Water-tax for diftrihution, - - - i o 

Cenjimente to the prince and the community, - 2 5 

13 5 



The I liv. we muA throw out, being local, and then 12 Hv. 5/ pays 2 liv, 5/. 
which is 18^ per cent, or 3s. 8d. in the pound; this is therefore doubly 
Jiigher than in the poor country of Mozzata i one would fuppofe beforehand, 
that the cafe would be fo. The improvements in the Lodizan are not modem ; 
probably there are no other but fuch as are common to the whole Dutchy, and 
which arife from the general profperity of Europe, rather than from any local 
efforts in this diflridt; but in much poorer countries, the improvement of 
.wade fpots, and a hufbandry gradually better, are more likely to have this ef- 
fed; the fad, however, is fo ; there was no fuch difference as this, when the 
jcetj/imento was laid, which fufficiently proves that the hufbandry of the poor 
iliilrids, has advanced much more in thirty years, than that of the rich ones, 

which 
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whicht once well watered, admitted of little more. We may remark, that 
even here the accounts which MelTrs. de la Lande and Roland de la Platerie 
have given, are grofs exaggerations, 

T!reviglio. 

Upon /\poperticbe of land and fix houfes, the cenfimento amounts to 430 liv. 
Rent, 7, 9, and 12 liv* the pertica, average 8 liv, or 3440 liv. about 12 per cent, 
or 2S. 4d« in the pound. 

Upon the land-tax in general in the Milanefe, I fhould obferve, before I quit 
that country, that in 1765 it was calculated * that the Dutchy of Milan con* 
tained 14,000,000 of pertiche^ and that lakes, roads, &c. dedu£ted, there re- 
mained 11,367,287, of which 5,098,758 were arable. It has been further 
ftated't', thatther^;j/2w;i/(?of the Dutchy, raifed, 

liv. f. den. 

For the Emperor, . - - - 5,106,004 11 9 

Suppoie as much more for the communities, - 5,106,004 1 1 9 

10,212,009 3 6 



Eleven millions of perticbe^ paying ten millions of livres, is about 18 foldi 

"ptr perticaX* 

In the Ept'iogo della Scrtttura Cenjuaria della Lombardia Aufiriacay MS. fent by 
Count Wilizek, prime minifter of the Milanefe, to the Board of Agriculture at 
London, the general valuation of the territory, in the cenfimento^ is thus ftated : 

Milano, . - - /p^i'T^g^g^ifcudi. 

Mantova, - - - 14,487,423 

Pavia, • - - 6,173,740 

Cremona, • - • 15,112,042 

Lodi, - -" - 11,014,562 

Como, - - - - 2,153,626 

Value of the fee fimple, - 89,08 1 , 3 37 

If therefore the tax produces but about ten millions of livres, it is not more 
than 2 per cent, on the above capital, 

* Bilancio detto Stato di Milano pnfentato a S. E% Conte di Firmianj 12010, 

t Delle Open del Conte CarU^ Urn, i. p. 232, 

X Upon the taxes of the Milanefe, it fhould be in general noted, that every father with twelve 
children living, or eleven living and his wife with child of a twelfth, is exempted from all perfonal 
taxes ; and upon all others favoured 45 per cent, that is to fay, on all royal, provincial, municipal 
impofls. Delle Opere di S. Conte Carlij 8vO| torn. i. p. 254. 

Vol.* II. Mm State 
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State of Y l^icz. ^^Brefcia. 

The land-tax amounts to li liv. per jugero^ about jdi. the Englifli acre; but 
there is a tax on all produAs^ viz. wheat and rye pays the foma or facco^ equal 
to 2 Jlara of Venice, or 881b. ; ill foldi equal to i8 foldi correnti*, this tax 
(fenza portata in Villa) is about 5d. Englifli the bufhel. Millet, maiz, &c. 
pays 12 foldi ihtfacco, of or about 3fd. the Englifli bufliel. Hay, the carro of 
joo peze, pays layT ^^den. or about 6d. a ton Englifli. 

Verona. 

Meadows, throughout the Veronefe State, pay a tax of hay to the cavalry ; fur- 
nifliing it at a lower price than the common one. The land-tax here, a^/I for 
tzohcampo^ or about lod. the Englifli acre; befides which, there are entries 
(dazio) for municipal charges on all products, amounting to about 2 per cent, 
of the value; alfo others payable to the State. Hay pays 24/ the carro: the 
fack of wheat, 10/ : of maiz, i\f. There is a moft mifchievous tax on cattle; 
a pair of oxen pays half a zecchin per annum ; cows fomething lefs ; and flieep 
alfo pay a certain tax per head. 

Vicenza. 

Salt is 6/ the pound: flefli, 3/ entrie (dazio) t a fack of wheat, 4I/ : of 
flour, of 180 lb. 3 liv. 2/: and every thing that comes in pays. Land-tax, 
2 liv. the campo: and a poll-tax of 2 liv. a head, on all above feven years (M. 

Padua. 

The land-tax, 20/ the campo i and 10/ or 15/ for the expences on rivers; 
but this tax uncertain. 

Venice. 

No tax on cattle in the Polefine. The land-tax on all the Terra Firma ; 
arable, 2 liv. th^ campo \ meadow, iliv. lof.: woods, lo^T The fale of meat 
in the city is a monopoly, no other perfons but thofe appointed being allowed 
to fell. £;7/r/^i are paid on every thing that comes in; on wine it is heavy. 
Tobacco is a monopoly, at a heavy price, refcrved by the State throughout all 
the Venetian territory, producing 50,000 (ducats a month, and guarded by the 
fame infamous feverities, that are found in other defpotic countries. Salt the 
fame. Inheritances, except from a &ther, pay 5 per cent, on the capital ; a 
woman pays this cruel impoiition, even upon her receipt from a father, or a 
hufband. Infamous tyranny ! The city of Venice pays about one*iixth of the 
whole revenue. 

ECCJBE- 
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Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. 

Taxation^ at Bologna, is one of the mod remarkable circumflances I met 
in Italy. I had often read, and had been generally given to underftand, that 
the government of the church was the worft to be found in Italy 5 what it may 
be in the Roman State, I know not, but in the Bolognefe it is amongft the 
lighteft to be found in Europe. There are four objects of taxation :— i. The 
Pope. 2. The municipal government of the city. 3. The fchools in the 
univerfity. 4. The banks, &c. of the rivers, againft inundations. Of all 
thefe, there is fome reafon to believe that the Pope receives the lead fliare. 
The common land-tax is only 2 batoccbi the tornaturai this is about 2d. the 
Englifh acre. Lands fubjedt to inundations, pay 5 batoccbi more. Among the 
impofts levied in the city, wine only, and a few trifles, belong to his Holinefs. 
Salt, fifh, meat, cocoons (for there is a fmall duty upon them)> and grinding 
corn, thefe are municipal ; and among the heavieft articles of the cities ex- 
pence, is the intereft of about a million fterling of debt. In general, the re- . 
venue of the dogana^ or cuftom-houfe, is applied towards fupporting the 
ledtures in the public fchools, and the botanical garden. There is a light 
capitation, which is paid in the country, as well as in the city. Upon the 
whole, the amount of the taxes of every kind is fo incpnfiderable, that the 
weight is felt by nobody, and was cfteemed to be exceedingly light by every 
perfon I converfed with. 

TvscAi^y. '^Florence. 

Every circumftance concerning taxation, in the dominions of the moft en- 
lightened Prince in Europe, muft neceflarily be interefting. If the reader is 
at all converfant with the works of the economijles^ with which France was fo 
deluged fome years ago, he will know, that when they were refuted in argu- 
ment, upon the theory of a univerfal land-tax, to abforb all others, they ap- 
pealed to pradlice, and cited the example of Tufcany, in which dominion their 
plan was executed. I was eager to know the refult ; the detail I (hall give, 
imperfedl as it is, will fhew on what fort of foundations thofe gentlemen built, 
when they quitted the fields of fpeculation and idea. I was not idle in making 
inquiries; but the Grand Duke has made fo many changes, no year paffing 
without fome, and all of them wife and benevolent, that to attain an accurate 
knowledge is not fo eafy a bufinefs as fome perfons may be inclined to think. 
The following particulars I offer, as little more than hints to infligate other 
travellers, whofe longer refidence gives them better opportunities, to examine 
a lubje^ft of fo much importance to the bottom. 

M m 2 The 
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The eflimation on which the prefent land-tax is colleded is fo old as 1394; 
of courfe it can bear no proportion with the value or with the produce of the 
land; whatever improvements arc made, the tax remains the fame; much of 
it has been bought off in payments made by proprietors, who have paid at dif- 
ferent periods certain fums, to be exempted forever from this tax ; a fingular 
circumftance, and which marks no inconfiderable degree of confidence in the 
government. That part of this tax which is paid to the communities for 
roads^ &cc. is not thus redeemable; and^ without any breach of faith, the tax 
has received additions ; it amounts to more than one-tenth of the n.et rent. A 
capitation from liliv. to 4liv. per head (the livre is 8{d. Englifh); Every 
body pays this tax in the country, except children under three years of age ; 
and all towns, •except Florence, Pifa, Siena, and Leghorn, which are exempted, 
becaufe they pay entrees. Nothing is paid on cattle. Butchers in the country 
pay a tax of 1/. per Ib^ (fomething under id. per lb. Englifh) ; in a diflriift of 
feven miles long by four or. five broad, the butcher pays ^00 fcudi per annum to 
the prince ; as this tax implies a monopoly, it is fo far a mifchievous one ; and 
even a countryman cannot kill his own hog without paying 5 liv. or 6 liv. if 
fold. Bakers pay none. Cufloms on imports, and fome on exports, are paid 
at all the ports and frontiers ; anjl the entrees at the above-mentioned towns arc 
on mofl kinds of merchandize and' objedls of confumption. Houfes pay a 
dixme on their rents. Stamped paper is necefTary for many tranfadlions. The 
transfer of land and houfes, by falc or collateral fucceffion, pays 7 per cent, 
and legacies of money and marriage portions the fame--a very heavy and im- 
politic tax. There is a gabelle upon fait, which however the Grand Duke funk 
fix months ago from 4 to 2 gras\ he, at the fame time, made Empoly the only 
emporium, but as that occa(ioned much expence of carnage, he augmented 
the land-tax enough to pay the lofs, by felling it to the poor only at 2 gras ; 
the rich pay the fame, but with the addition of carriage. Tobacco was alfo a 
revenue, and, with fait, paid 1 liv. per head on all the population of the Dutchy^ 
or one million. The entrees above-mentioned are not inconfiderable ; a calf pays 
6 liv. ; a hog, 5 liv. per 100 lb. ; grain nothing ; flour, lo/oldi (there are zojoldi 
in I liv.); beans, 2/; a load of hay, of 30001b. 4 liv*; of flraw, under 2000 lb. 
2 liv. Houfes are alfo fubjedled to an annual tax; Florence pays 22fioofcudi 
a year to it : it may be fuppofed to be levied pretty flriiUy, as the Grand Duke 
ordered all his palaces, the famous gallery, &c. to be valued, and he pays for 
them to the communities. What a wife and refined policy ! and how contrary 
to thcexemptions known in England I When the capitation was increafcd in 
France, in a bad period, Louis XIV. ordered the Dauphin himfclf, and all the 
priifces of the blood, to be rated to it, that the nobility might not claim ex- 
emptions. Lotteries, to my great furprize, I found eflablilhed here. The 

domains 
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domains of the fovereign were confiderable. It was always a part of the policy 
of Leopold, to fell all the farms that could be difpofed of advantageoufly ; he 
fold many ; but there are yet many not difpofed of. I found it a queftion at 
Florence, whether this were good policy or not ? A gentleman of confiderable 
ability contended againft thefe fales, judging the pofiefiion of land to be a good 
mode of raifing a public revenue. The opinion I think ill founded; if it be 
carried to any extent (and if incapable of being fo, there is an end of the 
queftion), the lofs by fuch pofTefiions mufl be great : every efbite is ill managed, 
and unprofitably, and ufually badly cultivated, in proportion to the extent.— 
And when this evil extends to fuch immenfe pofTeflions, as are neceffary to 
con(Htute a public revenue, the inquiry is decided in a moment; and it mufl 
on all hands be agreed, that there cannot be a more expenfive mode of fupport- 
ing the fovereign. 

From the preceding catalogue of taxes, which is very far from being com- 
plete, it may eafily be concluded, that Monf. de la Lande was not perfcdtly 
accurate in faying, *^ Le projet du gouvernement eft de reduire toutes les taxes 
dans la Tofcane ^ un imp6t unique, qui fe percevra fur le produit net des terres.^' 
This is the old a0ertion of the economijles ; but if it be the projcdl of govern- 
ment, it is executed in a manner not at all analogous to fuch a fyftem ; for 
there is hardly a tax to be met with in Europe, which is not to be found in 
Tufcany. I was told, however, that the Grand Duke had formed an opinion, 
that fuch a fcheme would be beneficial if executed ; but from his condudt, af- 
ter a reign of twenty years, it is evident that his good fenfe convinced him that 
r: fuch a plan, whether good or bad in theory, is abfolutely imprafticable. He 
may have made it a fubjedl of converfation ; but he was abundantly too prudent 
to venture on fo dangerous, and what would prove fo mifchievous an experiment. 
The Grand Duke gave to all the communities, the power of taxation for 
roads, bridges, public fchools, reparations of public buildings, falaries of fchooU 
mafters, &c. Among the long lift of taxes, however, there are no cxcifes on 
manufadtures, fuch as leather, paper, &c. 

The whole revenue of the Grand Duke may be cftimated at one million of 
Jcudi^ (5s. 8d. each), paid by about a million of fouls, fpread over a thoufand 
fquare miles of territory; or 283,3331.: this is the received opinion at Flo- 
rence; but there are reafons for believing it under the truth, and that, if every 
kind of revenue whatever were fairly brought to account, it would amount 
to 400,0001. a year. At this fum the Tufcans muft be confidered amongft the 
lighteft taxed people in Europe ; for they pay but 8s. a head. The people of 
England pay fix times as much. 
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MODENA. 

The common calculation in the Modenefe is^ that all taxes whatever equal 
one-fifth of the grofs produce of the land; as the duties are various^ fuch 
calculations muft neceifarily be liable to a good deal of error. In the cenfimento^ 
or cadajire of the Dutchy, eflates are valued at the half of their real worth, and 
the tax is laid at i per cent, annual payment of their fee fimple; this amounts 
to 6s. in the pound land-tax ; but it may be fuppofed that the real payment 
does not amount to any thing fo enormous as this. It appears by the cenjimento^ 
that in the plain, there are 67,378 pieces of land, and 738,809 biolca. The 
total revenue of Modena at prefcnt amounts to "po^ooo zeccbinu (142,0001.) j 
200,000 of which go to the Duke's trcafure, and 100,000 for rivers, roads, 
bridges, communities, &c. Among the taxes, many are heavy, and complained 
of; befide the land-tax above-mentioned, the general farms amount to 55,000 
zecchini: all com muft be ground at the Duke's mills, and 3 pauls paid for 
each fack of 3001b. of 12 oz. There is a gabelle on fait; it fells, white, at 
2? boL the pound; black, 8 boL SnufFis i paul the pound. They hare (lamped 
paper for many tranfadlions. Every horfe pays 20 boL ; each ox, 10 bol. Sheep 
and hogs, 4 bol. : and if any perfon be abfent from the State for the term of a 
year, he pays an abfentee tax. Entries are paid by every thing that comes into 
the city ; a load of wood, 20 boU ; a fack of wheat, 3 bol. ; a load of hay, 
20 bol. I of faggots, 20^^/. All meat, d^bol. the pound. Wine, i4liv. the 
meafure, oi izpoids^ each 251b. ofizoz. Coffee, x P^^^ P^r ^h. The fale, 
&c. of land, pays 5 per cent. q 

Parma. 

The revenues of this dukedom are two-thirds of thofe of Modena. The 
land-tax is ^q/. the biolca, (about 9d. an acre). The peafants pay a capitation ; 
this varies, if they are enrolled, or not as foldiers. A man pays i81iv. (each 
2|d.) per annum, if not a foldier, but3|liv. or4liv. if enrolled. A woman, 
not the wife of a fbldicr, 1511 v. Thefe foldiers, or rather militia- men, pay 
alfo 2/\./. a month, as an exemption from fervice. He is enrolled for twenty- 
iive years, after which he has the fame advantage. He pays alfo but half for his 
fait, 6yr only the pound; others 12/ A metayer, who is a foldier, pays all 
ibrts of taxes, about 6oliv, 
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SECT. III. OF TITHE AND CHURCH LANDS. 



Piedmont. 

Throughout this principality^ tithe is an object of no account. I made in* 
quiries concerning it every where : the greateft part of the lands pay none; and 
upon the reft it is fo lights as not to amount to more than from a twentieth to 
a fiftieth of the produce *• 

Milanese. 

In the country from Milan to Pavia, no tithe of any kind, but the curies arc 
fupported by foundations. In the village where I made inquiries into the dairy 
management,— the curie has 21 Jlara of rice, 12 Jlara of rye, \fiara of wheat; 
300 lb. of the beft hay from one large farm ; and he has fome other little fti« 
pends in nature; the amount fmall, and never paid as a tithe. 

At M&zzata, the tithes, as every where elfe, are fo low as to be no objed; 
grain pays, but not on all land ; it is confined to the lands antiently in cuU 
ture t ; for even the ancefiors of thefe people were much too wife, to allow 
the church to tax them in fuch a fpirit, as to take tithes of new improve- 
ments. Never did fuch a mcafure enter their heads or hearts ! The titheablc 
lands are fmall diftridts ; are near to the villages that have been in cultivation 
many centuries ; and in fome of thefe, tithe is not taken on all forts of corn; 
only on thofe forts antiently cultivated. The variations in this refpedt are 
many; but on whatever it is taken, it never exceeds a fixteenth, ufually from 
one-feventeenth to one-twentieth ; and of fuch as are levied, the whole does not 
belong to the curie^ not more perhaps than one-fourth; one-half to the 
canons of fome diftant church, to which the whole probably once belonged ; 
and one-fourth fold off to ibme lay-lord, with a ftipulation to repair the church. 
The variations are fo great, that no general rule holds; but they are every 
where fo light, that no complaints are heard of them. 

The church lands feized by the late Emperor in the Milanefe, were of im- 
menfe value. From Pavia to Plaifance, all was in the hands of the monks ; 
and the Count de Bclgiofo has hired thirty-fix dairy farms of the Emperor, by 

* Tithe in Sardinia is heavy. They pay one-tenth of the com, and one-ninth of that one-tenth 
for thre(hing, and one-fifth of the one-tenth for Qain2%t*^RifimmenU diUa Sardegna^ torn. L jp. 146. 

t A remarkable paflage in Giulini deferves noting here j under the year II47) ^^ E^^^ finali'^ 
mtntejiprohibifct a ciafclnduno ejfigvr^ U dtdnw dai ttrnni di m9V$ cMvati^ took v* p. ^$^% 

which 
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which he makes a profit of 50,000 liv. a year. The revenue that was feized, in 
the city of Milan only, amounted to above 5,000,000 liv. ; and they fay in 
that city, that in the whole Auftrian monarchy, it amounted to 20,000,000 
florins. ^ 

At Codogno, and through moft of the Lodizan, tithe Is fo very incoofider* 
able, that it is not worth mentioning j the expreffion of the gentlemen who 
were my informants^ 

State of Venice, 

In the diftridt of Verona, mulberries pay no tithe; wheat one-twelfth in (bmo 
places, in others lefs ; maiz, millet, &c. from one-fifteenth to one-thirtieth ; 
but if for forage only, they pay none, no more than vetches, chich-peafe, mil- 
let, &c. as it appears by a late memoir printed at Venice*. Meadows pay a 
light tithe, beeaufe they are taxed to find hay for the cavalry at an under price* 
In the diftridt of Vicenza, tithe varies from the one-tenth to the forty-firft. 
About Padua, wheat alone pays the tenth : vines a trifle, at the will of thp 
farmer ; mulberries, (beep, and cows, nothing. 

Ecclesiastical St ate. ^Bologna. 

Tithes are fo low throughout all the Bolognefe, that I could get no fatrsfec- 
lory account of the very fmall payments that are yet made to the church ; 
every one aflured me, that they were next to. nothing; but that in the Fer- 
rarefe they^ are high. 

Tuscany. 

In many of the countries of Europe, the feizure of eftates and eiFeds of the 
jefuits was a rapacious adt, to the profit of the Prince or State ; in Tufcany it 
was converted to a more ufeful purpofe. The Grand Duke fet afide thefp re- 
venues for forming a fund, called the Ecclejiajlical Patrimony, under the manage-^ 
ment of a new tribunal, that fhould enable him gradually to aboUih tithes. 
This great reform, equally beneficial to every clafs of the people, has been in 
execution for many years : as faft as the prefent incumbents of the livings die, 
tithes are aboliflied for ever; their fucceflbrs enter into pofleflion of ftipdenite fa- 
laries, payable out of thofe funds, or raifed by an addition to the land-tax ; and 
thus an impoft, of all others the mojft mifchievous, is fpeedily extinguishing, 
and the agriculture of Tufcany improving in confcquence ; proportionably to 
fuch extindlion of its former burthens. Many monafteries have been alfo fup- 
prcfled, and their revenues applied, in fome cafes,* to the fame ufe ; but this 

f Raccoho di Mamrie DilU PubbUcbe JecaJcmfy £vo, 1789, torn. i. p. i^j. 

. has 
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has not been attended with effects equally good : the lands are not equally well 
cultivated ; nor do they yield the fame revenue as formerly ; for the farms, of 
the monks were in the beft order, adminiftered by themfelves, and every thing 
carefully attended to. This was not the cafe, however, with convents of wo- 
men, who being obliged to employ deputies, their eftates were not equally 
well nunaged. 

A prdpolition was lately made by the court, to fell all the glebes belonging 
to the livings, and to add to the falaries of the curies in lieu of them ;. but at a 
public meeting of the Academia di Georgofili, Sig. Paoletti, a curt in the 
neighbourhood of Florence, a practical farmer, and autbotjtof ibme excellent 
treatifesot) the art, made a fpeech ib pointedly again ft. ^e fcheme, fraught 
with fo much good fenfe, and delivered With fo much eloquence, that the pUn 
was immediately dropped, and refumed no more ; this was equally to the ho- 
nour of Paoletti and of Leopold. When good fenfe is on the throne, fubje6:s 
need not fear to fpeak it. 

The lightnefs of the old tithes may be eftimated, by the payment which 
forty farms at Villamagna yield to the fiimc Sig. Paoletti, the curi^ which is 4a 
fcudi (each 5s. 8d.), and this is only for his life ; to his fucceffor nothing in this 
kind will be paid. Having mentioned Sig. Paoletti, and mudh to his honour, 
I muft give another anecdote of him, not lefs to his credit i after his Sunday's 
fermon, it has long been his pradtice to offer to his audience, fome inftruiftion 
in agriculture ; which they are at liberty to liflen to, or abfent themfelves, as 
they pleafe. For this pradlice, which deferved every commendation, his arch- 
bi(hop reproved him. He replied, that he neglected no duty by offering fuch 
infh-udion, and his congregation could not fuffer, but might profit, and inno* 
cently too, by what they heard. A fovereign that receives fo much merited 
praife as the great Leopold, can well afford to hear of his faults; firft, why 
did he not reprove this prelate, for his conduct ; and by fb doing encourage 
an attentbn to agriculture in the clergy ? fecondly, why did he not re- 
ward a good former, and worthy prieft, and excellent writer, with fomcthing 
better than this little redtory ? Talents and merit in an inferior fituation, 
which mig^t be better exerted, are a reproach, not to the poffefror, but to 
the prince. 

The Grand Duke took the administration of the lands belonging to hofpitals 
and the poor into his own hands alfo ; but the efifedl of this has not, in the opi* 
nion of fome perfbns, been equally beneficial ; the poor remain as they were, 
but the revenue gone; this, in the diocefe of Florence only, amounted, it is faid^ 
to three or four millions of JcuMi if this be true, the .mifchief attending fuch 
revenues muft be enormous ; and taking them away, provided the really ufeful 
hofpitals be fupported, which is the cafe, muft be beneficul.* Too many and 

VoL.IL Nn great 
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great eftablifhmeiits of this nature nurfe up idlenefs; and create^ by de« 
pendenqr and expedbttionj the evils they are defigned to cure. Poverty always 
abounds in proportion to fuch funds |fo that if the fund were doubled, the 
mifery it is meant to prevent would be doubled alfo. No poor in the world 
are found at their ea(e by means of hofpitals, and gratuitous charities ; it is 
an induftry, fo fteady and regular, as to preclude all other dependence, that 
can alone place them in fuch a fituatipn, as I have endeavoured to (hew in my 
remarics on France. 

The patrimony of almoft all the parifhes in Tufcany, confifts in lands affigned 
them : Ihe redor is adminiftrator and guardian of them ; and, both by law and 
his oath on indudtion, he is ftridly obliged to maintain and fupport them i and 
alfo to manure them, and to increaie the produce *: 



DUTCHY OP MODENA. 

No tithe here ; a voluntary gift only to the Jub^curce. The eccle/iaitical 
lands have been largely fcized here, as well as every where elfe in Italy ; but 
the Duke gave them to the towns, to aiOitthem in the expence of the munici* 
pal adminiftration. 

DuTCHY OF Parma* 

No real tithe; the payments in lieu very fmall, and not proportioned to the 
crop; a farm pays ^ Jiajo of wheat, (about 881b* Engliih), two parcels of 
raifins, and twenty faggots, between the two cur^. 

Upon this detail of the tithe paid in Lombardy, &;c. one obfervation ftrongly 
imprcffcs itfclf, that the patrimony of the church is, under eveiy government 
in Italy, confidered as the property of the State, and ieized or affigned accord* 
ingly. It highly merits attention, that in the free countries of Holland and 
Switzerland, (exempt at leaft from the defpotifm of a fingle peribn), the iame 
principle has been adopted ; with what reafon therefore can the Jitft National 
Aflembly of France be reproached, as guilty of a fingular outrage, for doing 
that which every neighbour they have (England and Spain only excepted) 
had done before them ; and which may pofiibly, in a better mode, be fol- 
lowed in every country in Europe? They have in Italy Hd themfelves of 
tithes, though not half, perhaps not upon an average a third, of the bur- 
then they amount to in England, where their levy haa been carried to a 

• Paoletti Pinfuri fopra rJgric9hurai SvOi Fii«TOCi 1789. p. 50, ad cditt 

much 
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much greater height. If^the legiflature q( that kingdom i^uld g^ye a daft 
encouragement, they will remove fuch burthens gradually, and with wifdom. 
All I converfed wiidi in Italy, on the^fubje^ of tithes, expreffed amazement 
at the tithes we are fubjeffc to; and fcarcely believed that there was a people 
left in Europe, who paid fo much : obferving, that nothing like it was to be 
found even in Spain itielf. 



SECT. IV. OF MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 



Piedmont. 

Two-thirds of the rice raifed is exported : I met carts loaded with filk and 
rice on the great road to France ; and demanding afterwards concerning this 
trade, I vvas informed, that the coft of the carriage was 30/ per ruiiio, tOj 
Lyons or Geneva, and 3 liv. to Paris.— The following arc the principal exports : 

^ Liv, 

Unwrooight filk, «. « • • 17^000,000 

Daniaiikt^ 6cc; - - * 500,000 

Rice, - - - - - 3,500,000 

Hemp, - - - - 1,500,000 

^ Cattle, •--.-- 2,000,000 

24,500,000 

Oil and wine from Nice ; walnut-oil, cobalt, lead, and copper ore, add feme- 
thing. France commonly takes 10,000,000 liv. in filk, and England 5,ooo,oooliv. 
of the finefi; fort. The balance of trade is generally fuppofed to be about 
500,000 liv. againft Fiedmront ; but all fuppofitions of this fort are very conj^ c-* 
tural; fuch a country could not long continue to pay fuch a balance; and, 
confequently, there tannot be any fuch. By another account, wheat exported 
is 200,000 facks, at ^ tymMa; 5000 facks of rice, at 3 eytmnai hemp, 5000 
quintals ; and 10,000 head 6f oxem ' 

The Englifli woolle» manufcaurers having fworn, at the bar of the Houfc 
of Lords, that the French camblets, made of Englifli wool, rivalled the Eng- 
lifli camblets in the Italian markets, and even underfold them, I had previoufly 
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determioed to make inquiries into the truth of this aflfertioci. I was at Turift 
introduced to Sig. Vinaticr, a confidcrablc ihopkeepcr, who fold both. His- 
account of the French and Englifh camblets was this ; that the Engliih are 
much better executed,, better wrought, and more beautiful; but that the 
French are ftrongeft. I defircd to know which were the cheapeft. The Engliili^ 
he faid, being much the narrower, it was a matter, of calculation ;. but he: 
fuppofed the confumers thought ^he Englifh cheapeft, as where he fold one 
French, he fold at leaft twenty-five Englifh. He (hewed me various pieces of 
both, and £iid, that the above circumftances were applicable both to ftufis 
mixed of wool and iilk, and alfo thofe of wool only. I aiked him then con- 
ceraing cloths : he (aid, the Englifh ordinary cloths were much better than 
the French, but that the French fine cloths were better than the Englifh. 
Thefe inquiries brought me acquainted with an Italian dealer, or merchant as 
he is called, in hardware, who informed me, that he was at Birmingham^ in 
1786 and 1789, and that he found a ienfible diminution of price ^ and that the 
prices of Englifh hardware have fallen for fome years pafl; and that, for thefe 
lafl three or four years, the trade in them to Italy has increafed confiderably. 
He has not only bought, but examined with care, the fine works in fleel at 
Taris, but they are not equal to the Englifh ; that the French have not the 
art of hardening their fleel ; or if hardened of not workmg it ; for the Englifh 
goods are much harder «nd better polifhed, confequently> are not equally fub* 
jedt to rufl» 



Milanese. 

In the fifteenth century, the trade of this country was confiderable. 
1423, the territory of Milan paid to the Venetians : 



In 



Milan, 

Monza, 

Como, 

Alefifandria, 

Tortona and Novara,. 

Pavia» 

Cremona, m 

Bergamo, 

Parma, - 

Piacenza, 



900,000 ducats^ 

52,000 
104,000 

52*<xx> 
104,000 
104,00a 
104*000 

78,000 
104,000 

52,000 

1,654,000 



And 
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And they fent to Venic6» at the fame time^ cloths to the following amount : 

Ctothi. 

Aleflandna^ Tortona, and Novara, at 15 ducats, 6000 

Pavia, at 15 ducats^ - • • 

Milan, at 30 ditto^ • • . 

Como, at 15 ditto, ... 

Monza, at 15 ditto, . . « 

Brefcia, at 15 ditto, - • • 
Bcrg^uno, at 7 ditto, 
Cremona, at 40! ditto, 

Paraia, at 15 ditto, .. « * 




9O9OO0 



Duties and warehoufes. 
Canvas, 



Ducats, 

90,000 

45.000 

120,000 

180,000 

90,000 

75,000 

70,000 

170,000 

60,000 

900,000 

200,000 
100,000 



And at the iame time the Milanefe took from Venice annually : 



Cotton raw, tfioo miliary 

Cotton fpun. 

Wool of Catalonia, 4000 miliaria 

French wool. 

Gold and (ilk fabrics, 

Pepper, - - - 

Soap, • • • 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Slfves, 

Sugar, - - - 

Materials for embroidery> 

Dying woods, - 

Indigo, &;c. 



250,000 ducats. 

30,000 
120,000 
120,000 
250^000 
300,000 
250,000 

64,000 

80,000 

30,000 

95,000 

30,000 
120,000 

50,000* 



The produce of filk amounts to 9,000,000 liv. ; nmeteen-twentieths of which, 
at lea((, are exported. 

Count Verri, in his Bt(ma di Milano^ mentions that the Milanefe, only fixty 
miles by fifty, feeds 1,130,000 inhabitants; and exports to the amount of 
1,350,000 zeccJbini'f, viz. filk, 1,000,000; cheefe and flax, more than 200,000; 
corn, 150,000 (the zeccbini being 9s. 6d. the fum of 1,350,000 equals 641,200!.) 



^ Giulini^ vol. xii. p. 36a. 



t Fnriy torn. i. p» 23^, 



But 
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But this is changed xnuch;!^ for the export of cheefe alone is calculated now at 
giaoo^boo liv. which is aBove 306,000!. fterling. 

Bergamo. 

The woollen manufacture at this place is of great antiquity, and it is yet 
confiderable. Its trade in filk is great ; they buy from Crema, Monti, Brianza, 
Ghiara d*Adda, and in general the confines of the Milanefe j this has given 
their filk trade a greater reputation than it deferves, for their commerce is more 
exteofive than their produdl. They have been known to export filk, to the 
amount of near 300,000!. fterling a year. Here alfo is a fabric of iron and fteel, 
of fome confideration in Italy; but none of thcfe objeds are in a ftile to be 
interefting to thofe who have been at all converfant with the fabrics of 
Eng!and. If, however, the manufadtures of Bergamo are compared with 
thofe of the Milanefe, they will be found confiderable. 

Brefcia. 

This is a very bufy place ; the city and the vicinity, for fome miles, abound with 
many fabrics, particularly of fire-arms, cutlery, and other works oi iron. They 
have many filk and oil mills ; and fome paper fabrics, that fucceed well. But 
their commerce of all forts has declined io much, as >iiot to l>e compared at 
prefent, to what it has been in former times. 

Verona. 

Here is a woollen febric that ftill maintains fome little ground j though the 
declenfion it has fuiiered is very great« I was afiured^ that 20,000 manufac* 
turers were onca found in a fingle ftreet; this,. I fuppofc, may be an exagge- 
ration, but it at kai^ marka that it was once very great; now there are not 
1000 in the whole city; in the time of its prpfperity^ they ufed c^biiefly their 
own wool, at prefect it is imported. ^ 

In the Veronefe, they make one million ^^ounds of fi.lk^ of lioz. ; and 
rice nearly to as great an amount. ^r. 

State of VENicE.-^^^r^^, 

Many years paft, the only great import of caroblcts was fron\ Saxony ^ but 
after the urar of 1758, the Englifh ones efiabli(hed thenaielves, and there is 
now no compariibn between the quantky of £ngli(h and French;, of tbo 
latter, very few, but the import of the former is confiderable. 

Vicenza. 
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Vicenza. 

They fell nine pieces of English camblets to one of French. A woollen ma- 
nufafturc was eftablilhed here three years ago, under the direftion of Thomas 
Montforty an Englifhmanir It works up their own wool, and alfo Spani/h. 
Spinning a pound of fine wool, 50/ and the women earn 15/ a day ; weavers, 
2 liv. Count Vicentino has eftabliflied a fabric of earthen ware, with a capital 
of 900a ducats ; Mr. Wedgwood's forms (originally however from Italy) ard 
imitated throughout. A good plate, plain, izf.\ ewer and bafon, i2liv.$ 
fmalltea-cup and faucer, quite plain, \if.\ tea-pot, 4 liv/; va'ze, 18 inches 
high, with a fefloon and openings for flowers, 60 livv It mieets with lio greit 
fuccefs, and no encouragement from the government. 

Venice. *' * 

In the fifteenth century, Venice employ e4 3345 fhips, great and imall, iind 
43,000 failors *• The chief export at prefent, is filk; the fecond, .corn of all 
forts; the third, raifins, currants, and wine. Glafs is yet a manufadture of 
fome confequence, though greatly fallen, even of late years. Tuyan for beads, is, 
however, yet unrivalled. The glafs of Bohemia underfells, from the great cheap- 
nefs of wood, and poflibly from that of provifions (my informant fpcaks), not 
only the glafs of Venice, but that of Carniola alfo. The chief export from Venice, 
of fabrics, is to the Levant; velvets and filks go there to fome amount. Thp 
trade of the whole Venetian territory, docs not employ above 250 fhips of 
national bottoms. 

Ecclesiastical State.— Bc/e?^;^^. 

All the filk of the Bolognefe, is here made into crape and gauke ; the crapes 
are, perhaps, the fineft in the world, price confidered. The gauzes alfo are 
very beautiful : they meafure by the braccio of forty inches ; they fell at 26 to 
36 batoccbithit braccio \ (10 baiocc&i cqiizl 6d. Englifh). White handkerchiefs 
are alfo made of 7 liv. each. Crapes and gauzes employ feven or eight thou* 
fand people. 

TvscA^Y. ^Florence. 

The woollen manufaAure was amongft the greated refources of the Floren- , 
tines, in the time of their republic. 

♦ RagionamntefulCommercio^&c^diUa Tofcana^ 8vo, 1781, p.2i»^Marino Samtdt tragllScrlt^ 
tori Italia del MuraUri^ torn, iir- Conii Carli Mk Monete^ torn. iii. ilS.'j^'^Mchegan TabUau Je ^ 
rmjl* Modfr. torn. ii. epog. 7. 

In 
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In 1239, the friars umiliate came to Florence, to improve the manufadory 
of woollen cloth. They made the fineft cloths of the age j the beft, of the 
wool of Spain and Portugal ; the feconds, of that of England, France, Majorca, 
Minorca, Sardinia, Barbary, Apulia, Romana, and Tufcany*. In 1336, there 
were at Florence, more than two hundred fhops, in which woollens were ma- 
nufaftured, which made from 70 to 80,000 pieces of cloth yearly, of the value 
Xif 1 9200^000. zecMni ; of which, the third part remained in the country for 
labour ; and employed more than 30,000 fouls ; and thirty years befbce that, 
the number was much greater, even to 100,000 pieces, but coarfer, and of 
oply h^lf the value,^ becaufe they did not receive, nor know how to work the 
wools of England. In 1460, they were augmented to two hundred and fe- 
venty-three, but the quality and quantity unknown f. From 1407 to 1485, 
was the period of its greatcft profperity. In 1450, Cofmo of Medicis, was the 
greateft merchant in Europe. From the year 1365 to 1406, the republic of 
Florence, in wars only, expended 11,500,000 zeccbtniX* 

I was affured at Florence, but I know not the authority, that if* a week, on 
the wages of the woollen manufacturers only, built the cathedral % and that at 
a fingle fair, in the time of the republic, woollen goods to the amount of 
12,000,000 of crowns have been fold. 

Giuliano and Lorenzo de Medici fent into England Florentine manufadturers 
of wool, to exercife their trade, for the account of thofe princes to take advan- 
tage of the cheapnefs of wool on the fpot ; from which circumftance, the Flo- 
rentine writer infers, that the Engli(h thus gained the art of making cloth §. 

Thefe particulars, it muil be confefled, are curious, but I muft draw one 
conclufion from them, which will militate confiderably with the ideas of thofe 
perfons, who infift that the only way of encouraging agriculture is, to eftablifh 
great manufadtures. Here were, for three centuries, fome of the greateft fa- 
brics, perhaps*the grcateft in Europe; and Pifa tlourilhed equally ; and yet the 
eftablifliment and the fuccefs of a vafl commerce, which gave the city im- 
menfe riches, the iigns of which are to be met with at this day, in every part 
of it, had fo little efFedt on the agriculture of Tufcany, that no perfon ikilled 
in hufbandry can admit it to be well cultivated i and yet the improvegients in ^ 
the laft twenty years are, I am aiTured, very great. Here then is a ftriking 
proof, that the prodigious trade of the Tufcan towns had little or no cffedl in 
fecuring a flourifhing agriculture to the country. Thefe great political quef- 
tions, are not to be decided by eternal rcafonings— it is by recurring to fails 

♦ Ragionamenti Sopra Tofcana^ p. 39. 

t '^^* P- 39> A-om Giovanni Villani, Francefco Balducci, Giovanni da Uzsano Benedetto Dd. 

X Crtjiofmo Landim J^bgia £ Dante § Ragionamenti Sofra Tofcano^ p. 6i» 

alon6 
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alone, that fatisfadion can be gained. No wonder that the rich deep foils of 
Lombard/ and Flanders have been well applied ; but the more ungrateful and 
fteril hills of Tufcany remain (at leaftwhat I have feen of them) wild and 
unimproved. 

There is yet a woollen manufadlure of fome confideration, and they make 
fine cloths of Vigonia wool ; alfo hats ; and various fabrics of filk. 

The export of woollens from Tufcany in 1757* was 120,000 lb. ; and in 1762, 
it was 180,000 lb.* 

Among the filk manufadures, here arc fome good, and pretty fatins, 18 
pau/s (the paul 5fd.) the iraccio, (about two feet Englifh), the width one 
iraccio four inches. 

The filk fpun in Tufcany in ten years, from 1760 to 1769 inclufive, amounts 
to 1,676,745 lb. ; or ,per annum, 167,6741b. ; and in the firft fum is comprifed 
286,9791b. of cocoons, bought of foreigners t* The filk manufa<Slure amounts 
to a million of crowns, (7 liv. 10 f. of Tufcany %). Of oil, the export is about 
100,000 barrils. The year following the cdicS for the free commerce of oil and 
grain, the export amounted to 6oo,ooQyr^^/§. Next to oil, hogs are the 
gre^teft export, to the amount of from 20 to 30,000 in a year. 

The average of the quantity of filk made in Tufcany, and regiftered in the 
tribunal of Florence, from 1769 to 1778, was 165,1681b.; and the import of 
foreign filk, 48,4701b. 5 together, 213,6491b. yearly ||. 



MODENA. 

In 1 77 1, the following were the exports of the Modenefe : 

Liv. 

Brandy, 50,000 ^/^x, - - - 593f^8o 

Wine, 150,000 ditto, - - - 428,222 

Oxen, 5,232 head, - • • 1,569,600 

Cows, 3,068 ditto, - - - 613,400 

Calves, one year, 500 ditto, - - - 69,150 

Wethers and goats, 23,500 ditto, - - 141,048 

Hogs, 11,580 ditto, - - • 347,280 

Pigs, 21,900 ditto, - - . - 329*145 

Linen, hemp, facks, &c. 1,800,000 ^r^rci^, - 1,442,327 

Carryforward, - - 5^533*452 

^ KapmanunU Sopra Tefcanay p. 183. 

t Penfiiri Ap. J^ p. 56. t '^^ P* 57* ^ lb. p* 59* 

I Ragionamenti Sopra Tofcana^ p. i6z. 
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Liv* 

Brought forward, - - S»S33*45^ 

Hogs faltcd, 1,900 poids, ... 24,479 

Poultry, - - - * - ^342 

Hats of ftraw and chip, . - - 145*308 

Ditto of woollen, . - - 23,205 

Grofs fabricks of wool, • - - 83,362 

Butter, - - - - 106,240 

Hemp, fpun or prepared, 1 3,900 ^/rfj, - - 348,000 

Wax, ----- 74»4oa 

Silk, 77,6501b. . - - - 3,897,312 

Honey, ^ - - - - i5»35o ' 

Cheefe, - - - - 98*556 

Chcfnuts, - . • - - - I7>44^ 

Fruit, - - - - • 81,32a 

All thefe are by the regifters of the BtroAS ; the contraband is to be added.— -^ 
Exportation is now greater than in 1771. 

Parma. 

The firfl trade and export of the country is filk ; the next cattle and hogs. 

There is but one conclufion to be drawafrom this detail of the commerce of 
Lombardy, namely, that eighteen-twentieths of it coniift in the export of the 
produce of agriculture, and therefore ought rather to be efleemed a branch of 
that arJt, than of commerce, according to modern ideas ; and it is equally 
worthy of notice, that thus fubfifting by agriculture, and importing manufac*^ 
tures, thefe countries muil be ranked among the mod floariihing in the world ^ 
abounding with large and magnificent towns ; decorated in a manner that iets 
all comparifon at defiance : the country every where cut by canate of naviga-* 
tion or irrigation ; many of the roads fplendid 5 an immenie popohkion ; and 
fuch public revenues, that if Italy were united under one head» ihe would be 
clafled aoQong the firft powers in Europe. 

When it is confidered, that all xYm has been efieaed generally under govern-- 
ments not the bcil in Europe 5 when we farther rcfledt, that England has for a cen- 
tury enjoyed the bcft government that exifts, we (hall be forced to confefs, pei- 
haps with aflonifhment, that Great Britain has not nradeconfiderable advances in 
agriculture, and in the cultivation of her territory. The waftes of the three king- 
doms are enormous, and far exceeding, in proportional extent, aU that are to be 

fixmd 
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founcKn Italy; while, of our cultivated diftrids, there are but a few provinces 
remarkable for their improvements. Whoever has viewed Italy with any de- 
gree of attention^ muft admit, that if a proportion of her territory, containing 
as many people as the three Briti(h kingdoms, had for a century enjoyed as free 
a government, giving attention to what has been a principal objedt, viz. agri- 
culture, inftead of trade and manufadture, they would at this time have made 
almoft every acre of their country a fertile garden ; and would have been in 
every refpeft a greater, richer, and more flouri(hing peopld than we can poflibly 
pretend to be. What they have done under their prefent governments, juftifies 
this affertion : we, blefled with liberty, have Kttle to exhibit of fuperiority^ 

What a wafte of time to have fquandered a century of freedom, and la- 
vi(hed a thoufand millions fterling of public money ^, in queftions of com- 
merce! He who conliders tfie rich inheritance of a hundred years of 
liberty, and the magnitude of thofe national improvements, which fuch im^ 
menfe Turns would have efFe(^ed, will be inclined to do more than queftion the 
propriety of the political fyftem, which has been adopted by the legiilature of 
this kingdom, that in the bofom of freedom, and commanding fuch fums, has 
not,* in the agriculture of any part of her dominions, any thing to prefent 
which marks fuch expence, or fucji exertion, as the irrigation of Piedmont 
and the Milanefe. 



SECT. V. OF POPULATION. 



Milanese. 

In all Auftrian Lombardy there are 1,300,000 fouls. 

In 1748, the population was about 800,000; and in 1771, it was 1,130,000. 
The Milanefe contains 3000 fquare miles f. In 1732, there were 800,000 
pertiche uncultivated ; in 1767, only 208,000. In a fquare mifc, of fixty to a 
degree, there are, in the Milanefe, 354 fouls. There are in the Dutchy, 
11,2^^,121 perticie, at 4868 pertiche in a fquare milc; and there are in the 
State, cxclu6ve of roads, lakes, rivers, &c. 2338 fquare miles t, and 377 per- 
fons per fquare mile, which is certainly very confiderable; and, that my 
readers may have a clearer idea of this degree of population, I (hall remark, that 
to equal it, England ftiould contain 27,636,362 fouls §. 

• Sir John Sirtchir^s HiJIsty of ih$ Public Revenue, vol ii. p. 98. 

t Delle Opere del S. Conte Carli, 1784, torn. i. p. 432. % Ih. p. 319. 

§ At 73,306 fquare miles each of 640 acres. 

O o 2 Xenetian 
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Venetian St at E.^^Padouan. 

In the whole diftridt of the Padouan^ there were, in 1760, 240,336 fouls : ia 
1781, they were 288,300: increafe 47,914. There is probably no comer of 
Europe, barbarous Turkey alone excepted, in which the people do not increafe 
confiderably — we ought not therefore in England, to take too much credit for 
that rapid augmentation which we experience. . It is found under the word go- 
vernments, as well as under the befl, but not equally. 

Venice. 

The population of the whole territory, 2,500,000: of the city, between 143 
and 149,000, the Zuedecca included. 

In Friuli, in 158 1, there were 196,541 ; and in the city of Udine, 14,579. 
In 1755, in Friuli, 342,158; and in Udine, 14,729*. The population of all the 
States of Venice, by another authority, is made 2,830,000 ; that is 600,000 in 
Bergamo, Brefcia, &c. : in the reft of the Terra Firma, 1,860,000 : in Dalmatia 
and Albania, 250,000 : in the Greek iflands, 120,000 \. In the time of Gallo, 
who died in 1570, there were faid to be in the Brefcian, about 700,000 fouls;, 
in 1764, there were 310,388 J. 

Tuscany. 

The progreflive population of Florence is thus ihewn, by Sig. Laflri: 

1470 §, ... 40,323 

1622, - - • - 76,023 

1660, - - - - 56,671 

1738, - ... 77,835 

1767, - ... 78*63511 
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The total population of the Dukedom, is calculated at about 1,000,000 
Two centuries ago, the population of the fields in the mountains, and on the 

♦ GenuUiy vol. ii. p. 1 6. f Delia Pitf utile RipartiTuone de* Terrent\ ^c. San Adartinoj 4ta, p. i J. 

X Gallo rmti Giornata^ Brefcia, 1773, p. 413. § Decima^ torn i. p. 232. 

I Ricerche fulT Antica e Moderna Popolazione della Gtta dt Firenxe^ 4tq, 1775, p. I2I. Sig. 
Paoletti is a fenfible writer, and a good farmer, but he is of Dr. Price's fchool,.-^^ L' antica popola- 
zione della Tofcana era ccrtamente di gran lunga fuperiore a quella de* noftri tempi /'—from Boc* 
caccio, he makes 100,000 to die in Florence, of the plague in 1348$ yet, in little more than a cen- 
tury after, there was not half the number in the city^ be admits, however, that this is ejagerato.. 
Penfieri Sopra Pj^ricolturay p. 1 8, 

♦♦ here Mezzi Paoletti^ p. 58. 

^ fea-coafl:^ 
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fca-coaft, was little lefs than double what it is at prefent. And there is iaid 
to have been the fame proportion in the cultivation and cattle^. 

MODENA. 

State qf the Dutcby in 1781 : 

Ecclefiaftics, - - - 8,306 

Infants, under fourteen years of age, - 50,291 

Girls, ditto, - - - 49*5^6 

Men, - - - . - 115,464 

Women^ - - - 124,822 

Total 348,399 

Marriages, 2,901; births, 12,930; deaths, 10,933. Multiplying the births 

therefore by 27, gives nearly the population ; or the deaths by 41 .—Of this 
total, the following are in the mountain diftridts : 

Carrara, . - . 8,865 

Mafla, - - - - 11,070 

Garfagnana, - - - 22,242 

Varano, - - - • 629 

Caflel Nuovo^ - - - I4f576 

FrignanO, - • - 19^526 

Montefiorino, - - - ^S^7^^ 

Montcfe, - - - 19*694 

Total 112,323 

The reft in the plain* 

Piedmont. 

Subjeds in the King of Sardinia's territories, 3,000,000. fn Savoy, 400,00011. 
In Sardinia, 450,000. In Turin, in 1765, 78,807. In 1785,, it was 89,185^ 
In 1785, births 339+; deaths 3537. 

* Dijfertazwne fulla la Mobiplicaztone del Be/Uanu Tofcano.. Andreucci,, 8vo, X773>. p. 14, 
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OF THE POOR- 

Charitable foundations, ia the city oolyi amount to 3,000,000 liv. (87,5ooL 
fterling). In the great hofpital, there are commonly from twelve to fifteen 
hundred fick : the effeA is found to be exceedingly mifchievous^ for there are 
many that will not work, depending on thefe eftabUfhmeats, 

Mozzata. 

The labourers here work in fummer thirteen hours. Breakfaft one hour 5 
dinner two hours; merenda one hour; fupper one hour; fleep fix hours. 
They are not io a good fituation* I was not contented to take the general de- 
{qriptiona but went early in a morning, with the Marquis Vifconti and Sig, 
Amoretti, into feveral cabins, to fee and converfe with them. In this village 
they are all little farmers : I afked if there were a family in the parifh without 
a cow, and was anfwered exprcflly there was not one, for all have land. The 
pooreft we faw had two cows and 20 perticbe ; for which fpace he paid five 
moggio of grain, one-third wheat, one-third rye, and One-third maiz. Another, 
for 140 perticbe^ paid 35 moggio^ in thirds alfo. The poor never drink any 
thing but water ; and are well contented if they can manage always to have 
bread or polenta ; on Sunday they make a foup, into which goes perhaps, but 
not always, a little lard ; their children would not be reared, if it were not for 
the cow. They arc miferably clad ; have in general no fhoes or flockings, 
even in this rainy feafon of the year, when their feet are never dry ; the other 
parts of their drefs very bad. Their furniture but ordinary, and looks much 
worfe from the hideous darknefs from fmoke, that reigns throughout; yet 
every cabin has a chimney. They have tolerable kettles, and a little pewter ; 
but the general afpedl miferable. Fuel, in a country that has neither fo- 
refts nor coal-pits, mufl be a matter of difficulty, though not in the moun- 
tains. They were heating their kettles, with the ears of maiz, with ibme 
heath and broom. In the cold weather, during winter, ihey always live in the 
ftable with their cattle, for warmth, till midnight or bed-time. For day la- 
bour they are paid 10 f. a day in winter, and 12/ in fummer. For a houfeof 
two rooms, one over the other, the farmer of 20 perticbe pays 24 liv. a year ; 
that is to fay, he works fo much out with his landlord, keeping the account, 
as in Ireland, with a tally, a fplit flick notched. They are not, upon the 
whole, in a fituation that would allow any one to approve of the fyftem of the 
poor being occupiers of land ; and are apparently in much more uneafy cir- 

cumftances. 
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cumftances, than the day labourers in the rich watered plain^ where all thcr 
land is in the hands of the great dairy farmers. I drew the fame conclufion' 
from the flate of the poor in France ; thefe in the Milanefe ftrongly confirm 
the dodrine ; and unite in forming a perfedt contraft, with the fituation of the 
poor in England, without land, but with great comforts. 

State of Venice. 

The people appear, in the diftridts of Bergamo, Brefcia, Verona, and Vi« 
cenza, to be in better circumftances than in the Padouan. And from thence to 
Venice, there are ftill greater appearances of poverty : many very poor cottages, 
with the fmoke iiiiiing from holes in the walls» 

Fil/amagfia. 

The pcafantry, a term which, in all countries where the landlord is paid by 
a fhare of the produce, and not a money rent, includes the farmers, who are 
confequently poor, live here better than in diftridls more diftant from the capir 
tal; they eat flefti once a week ^ the common beverage is the fecond mafb, or 
wort, of the wine; eat wheaten-bread ; and are cloathed pretty welK 



SECT. VI. OF PROHIBITIONS. 



Piedmont. 

The exportatbn of the cocoons of filk is prohibited ; and the effedl highly merits 
the attention of the politician, who would be well informed, from pradice,of the 
principles of political oeconomy. It is a perifhable commodity, and therefore it 
is not at all likely, that if the trade werd free, the quantity fcnt out would be 
any thing confiderable ; yet, fuch is the pernicious efFedt of every fpecies of mo- 
nopoly, upon the fale of the earth^s products, that this prohibition finks the 
price 30 per cent. While the cocoons fell in Piedmont at 24liv. the rubbio^ 
they are fmuggled to the Genoefe at 30 liv. > which export takes place in con- 
fequence of the monopoly having funk the price. The objedl of the law is to 
preferve to the filk-mills, the profit of converting the filk toorganzine; and 
for this objeft, fo paltry on comparifon with the mifchief flowing from it, the 
land-owners are cheated in the price of their filk 3,0 per cent. : the State gains 
nothing ; the country gains nothing ; for not a fingle pound would be exported 
if the trade were free, as the motive for the export would then ceafe, by the 

price 
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price rifing: the only poflibleeffedl is, that of taking 30 per cent, on all the 
filk produced out of the pockets of the grower, and putting it into thofe of the 
manufadurer. A real and unequivocal infamy ; which refleds a fcandal oa 
the government, for its ignorance in miftaking the means of effeding its de« 
fign ; and for its injuflice, in fleecing one clafs of men, for the profit of ano- 
ther. I demanded why the Piedmontefe merchants could not give as good a 
price as the Genoefe. ** T'Aey certainly could give as good a price ^ but as they 
know they have the monopoly^ and the feller no refource in an export^ they will 
have it at their own price ; and if we do not give them this profit of 30 per cent. 
we cannot fell it at all." What an exad tranfcript of the wool laws in England! 

Another prohibition here, not equally mifchievous, but equally contrary to 
juft principles, is that of keeping (heep in fummer, any where in or near the 
plain of Piedmont; it is not eafy to underftand, whether the obje<a of this law 
is, that the flieep at that feafon Jhall be kept in the mountains, or that they 
fhall not be kept in the plain. In winter they are allowed every where. The 
ihepherds buy the laft growth of the meadows, at 5 liv. or 6 liv. per giornata 
for them ; and pay for fuch hay, as may be wanted in froft or fnow. 

Corn from Sardinia is not allowed to be exported, but when the quantity is 
large, and then paying a heavy duty, yet this is the only commodity of the 
iiland i and the execrable policy that governs it, has rendered it one of the 
mod wretched deferts that is to be found in Europe*. On account of this 
duty, they pay no land-tax f* No wonder that the authors of fuch a^olicy want 
to fell their inheritance ! 

Milanese. 

The export of cocoons are here alfo prohibited; and as it is rather more ie- 
Terely fo than in Piedmont, the price is of courfe fomething lower. The duty 
on the export of filk, isjlf. per pound. 

Keeping fheep in the vale of the Milanefe, every where prohibited by go- 
vernment, from the notion that their bite is venomous to rich meadows. The 
fame in the Veronefe; and there is a dififertation in the Verona Memoirs in 
favour of them. 

State of Venice.— JBr^/Vj. 

The cultfvation of the mountains is every where prohibited in this republic^ 
left the turbid waters filing into the Lagunes, (hould fill up thofe channel8» 
and unite Venice with the Terra Firma. Mr. ProfelTor Symonds has remarked 

*. Rifiorampiti diHa Sardegna^ torn, i* p« 3. f A. p. 147. 

the 
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the ill cffcds of cutting woods on the mountains, relative to the mifchicf 
which rivers in that cafe do to the plains ; it is fufpedted in Italy, that there 
are other reafons alfo; and they have obferved in the territory of Aqui, in 
Piedmont, that hail has done more mifchief fince the woods have been cut 
down, in certain diftrids of the mountains, between the Genoefe territory 
and Montferat^. 

Verona. 
The export of wheat is prohibited when the price exceeds 24liv. the fack, 
oi II peji, of 251b.; II pefi nx^ 2051b, Englifti; and therefore 24 liv. equals 
26s. 6d, per quarter Engli(h, of 456 lb. 5 apparently a regulation that is meant 
as an abfolute prohibition. The export of maiz is alfo prohibited, when it 
reaches a certain price, proportioned to this of wheat. The export of cocoons 
and unfpun filk prohibited. 

Vicenxa and Padoua. 
The export of cocoons prohibited. 

Venice. 

The export of wool, from the Venetian territory, has been always prohibited. 
The export* of wheat is prohibited, when the price arrives at 22 liv. the faccboi 
but fo much depends on the magiftrate, that there is no certainty, and confe-- 
quently the trade crippled. The flajo, or Jlaro Veneziano of wheat, is 133 lb. 
grojfoi /^ftari i mozzo. The fack of flour is 2041b. to 210 lb. + The fack of 
wheat 132 lb. groJfoX. As the Venetian pound is about one-twentieth heavier 
than the Englifh, 22 liv. the fack about equals, not exactly, 36s. the Englifh 
quarter, but the ratio of the price is of little confequence, in laws, the execution 
of which depends on the will of the magiftrate ||. Another prohibition, which 
marks the ihort and fallacious views of this government, on every objedl but 
that of their own power, is ih the duration of leafes; no perfon is allowed to 
give a longer one than for three years ; which is in faft, to declare by law, that 
no renter fhall cultivate his farm well. 

Ecclesiastical State.— S(?^5*«^. 

The government of this country, in refpe<a to taxes, is the mildeft herhaps 
in Europe; but it lofes much of its merit by many prohibitions and reftrid:ions, 

♦ Mtmorie delta Soc» Agrarta^ vol. iv. p, 3. 

f Trattato delta Pratica di Geometria Pertniy 4to, Verona, 175 1. 

X Dita Landers Voyage en Itatiey torn. vli. p, 81. 

I On this point, fee Mr. Profcflbr Symonds's excellent paper in the Jfinals of Agrlcutture. 

Vol. II. P p which 
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which have taken place more or lefs throughout Italy. Silk cannot be fold in 
the country; it muft all be brought to the city. All wood, within eight 
miles of the fame place, is a fimilar monopoly ; it can be carried no where elic. 
The export of c«)m is always prohibited ; and the regulation ftridly adhered 
to ; and, it may be remarked, that the price is never low ; the natural, and 
probably the univerfal effedt of fuch a policy, muft be a high price, inflead of 
that low one, which is the objeA of the State. 



Tuscany. 

In the States I have hitherto mentioned, to name prohibitions, is to exem«» 
plify their mifchief in the condud: of all the governments, through whofe terri- 
tories 1 have yet paffed ; but in Tufcany the tafk is more agreeable— to give 
an account of prohibitions there, is to (hew the benefit of their reverfal, and 
of that fyftem of freedom, which the late beneficent fov^reign introduced. 

In 1775, an unlimited freedom in the export and import of corn was eftabliihed. 
The efife£t of this freedom, in the commerce of corn, has been very great; in 
the firft place, the price of corn has rifen confiderably ; and has never for a 
moment been low ; the rife has been (leady ; fiimines and any great fcarcity 
have been abfolutely avoided, but the augmentation of price on an average has 
been great. I was afiured, on very refpedable authority, that landlords, upon 
a medium of the territory, have doubled their incomes, which is a prodigious 
increafe. This vaft efFc<a has not flowed immediately fr6m*the rife in the price 
of corn, but partly from an increafed cultivation, in confequence of that pricCf 
and which would never have taken place without it. On the other liand, the 
confumers feel a very great rife in the price of every article of their confump- 
tion ; and many of them have complained of this as a mod mifchievous effect. 
I was aflured, that thefe prices have been doubled. Such complaints can he 
juft only with refpeft to idle confumers, at fixed incomes; a penfion or aa 
annuity is undoubtedly not fo valuable now, as it was before the free corn 
trade; this is clear; but it is equally certain, that landlords, and all the 
mercantile and induftrious clafles, profit greatly by the general rife : this fe<a is 
admitted, nor would the improvement of all the arts of induflry ; the fituation 
of the poor moft highly ameliorated ; and the increafe of population, allow it 
to be queftioncd. Before the free trade, the average price was 5* pauis (each 
fid.) perjiajo, of 541b.; now the average is 9 pau/s. Here is a rife in the 
price of 40 per cent. Thofe whofe interefts, or whofe theories point that way, 
will contend that this muft be a moft pernicious evil, and that the confumers of 
corn muft fuiFer greatly ; it however happens, and well it deferves to be noted, 
that every branch of induftry, commercial and manufacturing, has flouri(hed 

more 
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more decidedly (ince that period, than in any preceding one, (ince the extinc-* 
tion of the Medici. This is one of the greateft political experiments that has 
been made in'Europe; it is an anfwer to a thoufand theories; and ought to 
meet with the moft ftudious attention, from every legiilator that would be 
thought enlightened. 

No body can exprefs himfelf better againft the regulations in the corn trade, 
than Paoletti :— " Uno dei piu gravi e dei piu folenni attentati, che in queft^ 
genere fi fia fatto, h che ancora, da una gran parte dei politici governi fi fa air 
ordine naturale h certamente quello, delle reftrizioni h dei divicti nel com- 
mercio de'grani. Non ban conofciuto moftro il piu orribile, il piu funefte 
quelle sfortunate nazioni che ne fono ftate infeftate, Lc pefti, le guerre, le 
ftragi, le profcrizioni dovunque aprirono il teatro alle loro tragedie non arre- 
carono mai tanti danni al genere umano, quanto quefta arbitraria politica *." 

It is remarked, by a very intelligent writer, that the early declenfion of Tuf- 
can agriculture, was caufed by the ill-digefted and injurious laws of reflridlion 
and prohibition, in the beginning of the fixteenth century : the price of provi- 
fions was regulated, in order to feed manufafturers cheaply, not perceiving that 
the earth gave fcanty fruits to poor cultivators ; that exalting the arts by the 
dopreilion of agriculture, is preferring the (hadow to the body. Wool was 
wanted for the fabrics, yet no encouragement given to breeding iheep. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers compoiing the legiilative body, whofe interefts were 
concentrated in Florence; all the other towns, and generally the country, 
were facrificed at 'the (hrine of the capital : they made a monopoly of the 
Levant trade, and even of (hip-building; which had fuch pernicious con- 
iequences, that in 1480, they were obliged to lay open the remnants of 
trades once flourifhing -f . They ihewed the greatefl eagernefs to encou- 
rage the planting of mulberry-trees ; yet knew fo little of the means of 
doing it, that they fubjedked the fale of cocoons to a multitude of reftriftivc 
regulations, and even fixed the price^ and gave a monopoly of the purchafe t ; 
and even the power of fixing the price of filk was, by the government, given 
to four dealers ; and in 1698, the whole trade was fubje£ted to the price of one 
man ; and fuch was the efFedt of thefe fine meafures^ that a law was pafied 
fafcing plantations of mulberries ; fi)ur trees to every pair of oxen employed §. 
So utterly fufoverfive of the intention will the prohibitory fyftem always prove I 

By the edi^s of 1775, 1779^ ^i^d 1780, of the Grand Duke, a multitude of 
reftridtions^ on the fiile of cocoons and wool, and on the fabric of both filks 

^ hert Afezziy ioc* jfy* Ap9L 177a, 8ro, p. 19. f Raghnamente Sopra Ttfcana^ {>• 68. 

X Cofino L firft allowed the export of cocoons, February 20, 1545, fubjeA to a duty of iSyT 
ihe pound, of one ioit, and 3/ tbe Others augmented ^ucceffively, and at hSt fixed to aliv* 
§ RagiMamentiy p* 83. ^ 
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and woollens, were aboliflied. A free trade in corn, oil, cattle, and wool, was? 
given * about the fame time ; as well as the rights of commonage deftroyed t- 
By the edi(ft of March 18, 1789, the plantation and manufadure of tobacco 
was made free ; and, that the farmers of the revenue might not be injured, the 
benevolent fovereign declares he will buy all cultivated on the ufual terms, till 
the expiration of the farmer's leafe J. 

I am very forry to add to the recital of fuch an enlightened fyftcm, a condu(3: 
in other refpeds borrowed entirely from the old fchool : the export of cocoons 
has been long prohibited i and even that of fpun filk is not allowed. But what 
is much worfe than this, the export of wool, about fix months ago, was forbid-* 
den, under the (hallow pretence of encouraging manufaftures. Such a mono-- 
poly, againft the agriculture and improvement of the country, is diredlly 
contrary to the general fpirit of the Grand Duke's laws. The fame arguments 
which plead in its favour, would prove equally in favour of prohibitions, and 
fhackles on the corn trade ; he has broken many monopolies : Why give a 
new one ? The moft plaufible plea for this, is the example of England 5 but 
does he know that of all the fabrics of that kingdom, this of wool is the lead: 
flourifliing ; and precifcly by rcafon of the manufadurers having the monopoly 
of the raw material, and thereby being enabled to fink the price 60, and 
even to 70 per cent, below the common rates of Europe ? The total failure 
of this policy in England, which cheats the land of four millions a year, in 
order not to increafe, but to hurt the fabric, (hould plead powerfully againft fo 
pernicious an example. They (hould know, that the raw materials of our moft 
flourifhing fabrics, are exportable j fome free, and others under low duties^ 
and that wool is an exception to all the reft; and at the fame time, the ma« 
nufadure that has made the leaft progrefs ||. 

M0DENA« 

The export of wool is prohibited ; wherever this is the cafe, it is not to be 
expeded that any exertions can be made in improving the quality ; and ac- 
cordingly we find that all the Modenefe is miferably bad. The meafure is in- 
tended as a gratification to the manufadure ; and when that pofiefies the vaon 

♦ Liggidei^ Sep. 14, 1774; Dec. 28. Alfo^ Aug. 24, and Dec. 11, 1775. 

t March 7, and Apr, 11, 1778. 

X Delia Colttvazione del Tobacco. Laftri. Firenze, 8vo, X789, p. 4a. 

\ See this point particularly explained in Annah of Agriculture^ voL x. p. 235, and in many other 
papers of that work. Some of thefe memoirs were tranflated and publiihed in French, under the 
title of Filature^ commerce et prix des Laines en Angkterre^ 8vo, 1 790 \ but fome of the bcft papers^ 
for inflance, that above alluded to, and others^ were left out of the coUe^oxk 

nopoly. 
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nopoly, the wool is fure to be worthlefs; which is the cafe here. They make 
in the mountains, fbme coarfe things for the wear of the common people. 

Parma. 

There is a fabric of earthen-ware at the city of Parma, to encourage which^ 
the import of all foreign ware is prohibited j the effcdl is, that the manufacture 
is contemptible, without an effort of improvement ; it has the monopoly of the 
home confumption, which yields a great profit, and further nobody looks* 
It was juftly obferved to me, that with fuch a favour no flourifhing manu« 
fadture could ever arife at Parma, as the advantage of the monopoly was greater* 
The policy of prohibitions has every where the fame refult* 



SECT. VII. OF THE PRICES OF PROVISIONS, 1789. 

Nice. 
Bread, 3/ (the Piedmontefe>S/ is the twentieth part of a livre, or a (hillings 
and the pound is about one-tenth heavier than the Englifh). Beef, 3/ 8 den. 
Mutton, 4/ Veal, 5/ Butter, 12/ Chcefe, iiyT Bread, lafl winter, i //rr^/z/r • 
(one-iixth oizfol) cheaper. At thefe prices of meat, weighing-meat added. 

Coni. 
Bread, 2/. 3 den. ; for the poor, i \f. Beef, 37! 2 den. 

Turin. 

Bread, 3/ Veal, 5/ Butter, 9/ Cheefe, 9/ Brown breads 2^/} for 
the poor, if. 8 den. Nobody but the poor eats beef or mutton. 

Milan. 
Beef, 13/ Cow ditto, 10/ (the^/ the twentieth of the livre, which is 
7id. I the pound grojjo is to that of England, by Paufton, as 1.559 is to 0.9264)^ 
Mutton, lof/ Veal, 15/ Pork, 18/ Butter, 35/ Cheefe, Lodizan, 427! 

Codogno. 
Bread, 40Z. if. Beef, iif. per lb. Veal, 12 f. Butter, 22 f. 

Verona. 
Bread, 5 /per lb. of 12 oz. (equal to i lb. Englifh)* 20 Vcnetian^/f equal 

to 6d. Englifh. 

Vicenza. 
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Ficenza. 
Beef, 14/ per lb. of 12 oz. groj/b ; this ounce is to the Engli{h» as 690 is to 
480. Mutton, 13/ Veal, 16/ Pork, 17/ Butter, 30/ Cheefc, 32/ ; ditto 
of Lodi, 44/ Hams, ^/. Bread, by the ounce Joti/e (which is to 'the grafp^ 
as I is to ft), 6/. 

Padua. 

Beef, I4yr*{>er lb. of 12 oz. grofo (which is to the EnglKh pound, as 9966 is 
to 9264. PauiSon). Mutton, 12/. Veal, i6yr Pork, 16/. Butter, 32/ 
Cheefe, 24/ 

Vfnice. 

Beef, 15/ per lb. grqffh (to that of Englifli, as 9758 vd to 9264. Paufton). 
Mutton, 13/1 Veal and pork, i%f. 

Ferrara. 

Beef, 3! haiocchi (10 to a fauloli 6d.) per lb. of 12 oz. Mutton, 3 baioc^ 
Veal, \baioc. Butter, 9 ^^W. Cheeie, %baioc. 

Bologna. 
Bread, 2 baxoccbi per lb. (to the pound Engliih, as 7360 is to 9264. Paudon)« 
Beef, 4 baioc. 2 quatrini. Mutton, 3 baioc. 4 quat. Veal, 5 baioc. 2 quat. Pork» 
6 baioc. Butter, 10 baioc. ; and in winter, from 15 baioc. to 20 baioc. 

Florence. 

The livre (of 8fd.) is 12 grazie, or 20 Jo/Ji, iht /ol is 3 quatrini $ and 
the pound is three*quarters Engli(h. Bread, 8 quatrini per lb. Meat in gene« 
nhyij. Butter, lipaul {the pau/sid^^ngViOi). Checfe, xo/ 

Mode N A. 

Bread, the beft white, | pauI per lb. (the paul is 6d. Englifh ; and the pound 
is to ours, as 6513 is to 9264, or fomething under twelve of our ounces). 
For the poor it is cheaper. Bread is thus dear, owing to the entries zvAgabelUi 
a iack of flour, of 7oliv. fells at 100 liv. Beef, 12 bolognini per lb. Mutton, 
iofzpani, or 10 bo/. Veal, 13^^/. Pork, 14^5/. Butter, i ^^«/. Checfc, 40 ^^/. 

Lanejbourg. 
Bread, 4/ for 18 oz. Meat of all forts, from 3/ to i\f. for 12 oz. Checfe, 
from 4/ to ^\f. Butter^ bf. for X2 oz. 

CORN, 
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CORN, i789^ 

Piedmont,— C^»/. 
Rye, the eymena of 2 ruiiio, or 50 lb. 3 liv. 

ChentaU. 
Wheat, the eymena of 451b. or 521b. aver. 47, 3lhr» 15/ In common, 
3liv. 15/ Maiz, zUv. 

Turin. 
Maiz, 2 liv. Wheat, 3 liv. 10/ the eymena of 50 lb. Rye, 2liv. 10/. 

Milan. 
Wheat, 34 liv. the moggio of 1401b, 28 oz. Oats, 15 liv* Maiz, 2oliv» 
Miglio, 18 liv. Rice, 44 liv. 

Codogno. 

Rice, 5 liv. Utitftara. Willow wood, 14 liv. 6 braccio long and 3 braccio 
broad. Flax, 5iyi for 5 oz. ready for combing ; 50/ per lb. 

Verona. 

Wheat, the export prohibited when it exceeds 24 liv. the fack, (268. 6d« 
Englifh quarter). Maiz, now 24 liv. the fack, of 1 1 p^, of 25 lb. ; common 
price, from 20 Uv. to 22 liv. % has been fo low as 6 liv. 

Venice. 
Wheat flour, 8i/ per lb. Bergamafque maiz, 24/ the quarterokp of 6 lb. 
Common maiz, 22/! 

Bologna. 

Wheat, the corba, 24 pauls. Maiz, iSpauls. Oats, 12 pauls. Barley, ibpatds. 
Beans, li pauls. 

Florence. 

Wheat, i) pauls the Jlajo^ which may in a rough way be called id. per lb. : 

this is 4s. pd. per Englifh buihel, of 57 lb. ; and 5s. per bu(hel, of good wheat. 

Before the free corn trade, it was on an average, at 5i pauls. Beans, now 

5i pauls to 7 pauls. Saggina (great millet), 4 pauls Utitftajo. Maiz, from 

[ 4 pauls to 5 pauls. Barley, 5 pauls. Oats, 4 pauls. French beans, 7 pauls. 



WINE, 
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WINE, FUEL, HAY, STRAW, &c. 

Wine, 7/ the bottle. Charcoal, 24/ per 100 lb. Wood, 15/ per 100 lb. 

CientaJk. 
Hay^ from 5/ to 8/ the ruSAio, of 25 lb, 

Turin. 

Hay, 10/ the rubiio. Straw, the fame. Wine of Brenta, yViv. 10/ the 
36 pints, each 41b.; for the poor, 4liv. Wood, i2liv. the load, of 200 
pieces, 3 feet long. Charcoal, i2\f. the rubbio. Candles, from 9/ to loyT 
Soap, jf. Lime, ^If. the rubbio. Bricks, 22 liv. per thoufand. 

Milan. 

Iron, the pound of 12 oz. 5/ Charcoal, 100 lb. of 2802. 3 liv. Bricks^ 
30 liv. per thoufand. 

Mozzafa. 

Wine, common price, 10 liv. or 12 liv. the brenta, now 6 liv. 

Milan. 

Hemp, ready for fpinning, i liv. per lb. of 28 oz. Flax, ditto, 32^/ Oil, 
linfeed, per lb. of28oz. 26^! Walnuts, i liv, 

Vjerona. 
Wood, 5/ thcpefo. of 251b. (18 lb. Englifh). 

Ficenza. 

Candles, 2oif. Soap, 20/ Dutch herrings, 3/ each. Iron, iif. grqffb. 
Charcoal, from 5 liv. to 8 liv. the 100 lb. Coals, from Venice, 4^ liv. the 
100 lb. Wood, ihccarro, of 108 cubical feet, 22 liv.; ofoppio, walnut, &c. 
the pieces the fize of a man's arm. Sugar, from 2^f. to 35JC Jotile. Co£fee, 
3 liv. 6/ Chocolate, 3I liv. or 4 liv. ; with vanilla, 6 liv. or 7 liv. By the 
ounce grqffb, which is to the ounce Englifh, as 690 is to 480, is weighed fle£h» 
butter, cheefe, candle, foap, &c. By the ounce Jotilep is weighed fugar, coiieet 
drugs, rice, bread, iilk, &c. ; it is as i is to li. 



Ffrara. 
Wine, I baiocca the bocali. 



Bologna. 
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Bologna. 
Wood, the load, ^opauls. Faggots, 2^\\7. per 200. No coal. Charcoal, 

1 i paul the corba. Bottle of common wine, from 3 baioc. to 5 baioc: common 
price of wine, from 20 pauls to 30 pauls the corba^ of 60 bocali. Sugar, 

2 pauls I baioc. the lb. Coffee, 2 pauls 2 ^^i^r. Of Moka, 3 pauls 5 ^/j/^r. 
Candles, 8 baioc. Wax ditto, 8 pauls. A footman, with a livery, 50 pauls a 
month. A man cook, from 20 to 40 zeccbins. An EngliCh gendeman's table 
is ferved, nine in the parlour, and five in the kitchen, by contradt, for 20 
pauls a day. 

Florence. 

To plough zjliora of land, 3 liv. Hay, ^ pauls the 100 lb. (about zl. 15s. a 
ton). Straw, 3 pauls per 100 lb. Wine, 8 grazie the bottle. Charcoal, 100 lb. 
^ pauls. Wood, the catafter of 6 braccia long, li broad, and 2 high, 28 liv. 
Rent of a poor man's houfe, \i pauls. 

MODEHA. 

Wood, 45 liv. the load, of 3 braccia long, 3 high, and 3 broad. Wine, 
40 liv. xhciipeJL Candles, 20 bol. Soap, i^boL 

Parma. 

Hay, 80 peji, 150 liv. (the peji 251b. each i lb. Engliih; and the livrc 2|d. 
about il. 9s. per ton). 



LABOUR. 

Nice. 
Summer, 30/ (is. 6d.) Carpenter and mafon, 40/ (2s.) 

Coni. 
Sunnner, 14/ Winter, 10/ (6d.) Mafon, 25/ 

Savigliano. 

Summer 12 f. Winter, 10/ Farm fervants wages, about 100 liv. (5L) a 
year, befide their food, which confifls of 3 lb. or 4 lb. of bread, according to 
the feafbn, a foup maigre, a polenta (a maiz pudding), &c. &c. During the 
fnmmer, they add cheefe, and a little fmall wine, with a fallad; and in harveft 
time, a foup of good wine, which they call merendon, but they then work 
twelve hours a day. 

Vol. il Q^q Turin. 
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Turin. 
Summer, 11/ Mafon, 25/ Carpenter, 27/ 

Milan to Pavia. 

Summer, ziif. (8d.) Winter, lof. (3fd.) Manufacturers, 40/r Labourers 
pay yWv. (at 7d. Englidi) for a cottage, and a very little garden. 

Mozzata. 
Summer, i2f. Winter, 10 f. 

Lodf. 

Summer, 20/ Winter, iif. Harvcft, 30/ Mowing, 20/ a day { a good 
band mows 5 periicbe a day. 

Codogno. 
Weavers, 2oyr 

Verona. ' 

Summer, 30^! fgd,) Winter, 2oyr (6d.) 

Vicenza. 
Summer, 16/ Winter, i\f. Mowing, 30^^ 

Padoua. 

.Summer, 257! and wine. Mowing, 2liv. (is.) a day: wheat, 3liv. ditto. 
Winter, 16 f. 

Venice. 

Summer, from 30^1 to 40/ Mafon, 4 liv. : the loweft in the arfenal, 3 Hv* 
a day. 

Ferrara. 

Summer, 25 baioccbi (is. 3dO Winter, 12 baioc. 

Bologna. 

Summer, 12 baioc. and 2 bocali of wine, each 31b. 40Z. Winter, 10 baioc. 
(6d.) In harveft, to 20 baioc. Haifa day, of 40xcnand 2 men, ^paoli (2s. 6d.) 
Manufacturers earn from 5 to 20 baioc. a day. The women that fpin hemp, 
3 or 4 baioc. 

Florence. 

In the filk mills of Florence, they are now (November) working by hand, 
for want of water. The men earn 3 pauls (is. 4id.) A girl of fifteen, i paul 
(jid.) In the porcelaine fabrics of the Marchefe Ginori, couimon lat>our, 

2 or 
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2 or 3 pauh. Painters, 4} pauls. In Aunmer, i { paul and food« In winter/ 
I /^iei/ and ditto. To plough z ftiora of land, 3liv. Threfliing <x)rn by the 
day, I liv. and food. Cutting com, 18 grazie and food. 

MODBNA. 

Common labour, i paulznA wine. Carpenter and maibn^ 2 pauls. 

Parma« 

Printer's men, 3/tfi^i!r aday, (i6id.) 

LaneJBourg. 
Winter, \of. and food* Summer, zof. and food. 



POULTRY- 

Nice. 
Turkey, 7liv. Fowl, 20/. Pigeon, 20/. Eggs, 12/. the dozen« 

I'urtn. 

Turkey, 30/ Fowl, 15/1 Duck, 25/. Goofe, 25/. Pigeon, 10/ Eggs, 
the dozen, 8/. - 

Milan. 

Turkey, 11 f. per lb. Fowl, 20/. Duck, 32/. Eggs, the dozen, z6/. 
Capon, 15/. per lb. 

Bologna. 

Turkey, of about 41b. ^l pauls. Pair of capons, 30 baioccbi. Eggs, i baioc. 
each; in winter, i{ baioc. Tame large pigeons, 24 baioc. the pair. Wild 
fmall pigeons, ii baioc. Eels, from 12 to 14 baioc. per lb. Tench, lo baioc. 
per lb. Pike, from 12 to 15 baioc. Sturgeon, 5 or 6 pauls per lb. 

MoDBNA. 

CvpoTifipauh Fowl, 40 ^/. Turkey, 4 liv. Duck, 4liv* Tvrentyeggt^ 
7.^ hi. Pigeons, I /(w/ the pair. 
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RISE OF PRICES. 

Milan. 

In 794, a decree of the Senate and Diet of Frankfort, canon 4, that corn 
ihould fell at the following prices, no. regard to fcarcity and abundance : — 
Moggiooi oats, i denaroi one of barley, 2 denarii one of rye, 3 denarii one 
of wheat, 4 denari: proportion 1080 to !• 

In 835, hogs, 20 denari. 

In 857, one pound of filver, lira^ 20 Joldioi ii denarii one denaro^ now at 
Milan, on comparifon of an antient denaro^ of half a paolo^ was as i to 90; for 
90 denari tn2ikG hzXfzpaolo. The value of (ilver now, to that of antient times, 
as I to 12; therefore it is i to 1080 *• 

In 975, unjlajo divinOf i denajoi un moggio difrumento^ ^denajii un carro 
dilegna^ i denajo^ equal to iSliv. at i to 1080 *!*• 

In 1 152, rye and panic, 3liv, the moggio i i denaro equH to 130 5 confe« 
quently jliv. is equal to 13 liv. loyT lo den. X 

In 1 165, 500 hogs, each tjoldii which now wc muft call 65liv. cach||. 
Cart load of wood, drawn by a pair of oxen, 12 denarii equal now to 6\ liv. 

In 1272, I moggio of wheat, the common price, it) Jbldi. Millet, izjoldii 
and this, to the money of the prefent time, is as a livre for ^Jbli that is, wheat, 
19 liv. and millet, 12 liv. § 

In 1315, 1 Jbldo for a mafs, equal to 20 now; i fiorino d'oro^ ^of. now 
60 liv. as I to 40 : the fiorino d*oro antient, and the prefent zeccAino, the fame 
thing. From this time to the prefent, the proportion of the money of thofe 
times to the prefent, is as i to 4**. 

In 1402, the fiorino ducato d'oro^ worth /^ifoldi^ equal to 16 liv. 8/ at pre- 
fent tt- 

Bologna. 

The prices of every thing arc now, at Bologna, from 10 to 15 per* cent." 
dearer than ten years ago ; here attributed to the increafed plenty of money, 
from a rife of the price of the produds of the country, hemp and filk felling 
much higher. Twenty years ago, hemp was at 30 pauls^ now at 50. And 
in Tufcany, the prices of every thing doubled fincc the free corn trade. 

• T?i«fi«/, Storia di Mlanoj vol. i. p. 268. f /*• voL ii. p. 380. J It. vol. v. p. 527. 
I /*. voL vi. p. 332. § lb. vol viil. p. 254. ♦• lb. vol ac p. 87. +t lb. vol xii. p. 63. 

It 
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It is worthy of the reader's obfervation, that the general prices of provifions, 
and of living, as it may properly be called> have rifen, perhaps, as much in 
Italy, as in any country of Europe ; certainly more than in England, as I could 
(hew by many details, if they were confiftent with the brevity of a traveller. 
Afadlof fo much importance, would admit of many refledlions; but I (hall 
obferve only, that this fign of national profperity, (and I believe it to be one), 
is not at all confined to the countries in the poflefGon of extenfive manufac- 
tures, and a great trade, fince we find it in thofe that have none. 

I (hall not enlarge upon it, but barely hint, that the poiTeiTor of a landed 
eftate in Lombardy, has raifed his rents, to the full, as much in the laft ten,. 
twenty, thirty, or forty years, as his brother landlord has in England, who 
has blefled himfelf with the notion, that manufadures and commerce have done 
more for him, than for any other fimilar clafs in Europe. It is very common in 
the Englifli parliament, to hear the deputies of our tradefmen ejiq)atiate on what 
the immense manufadtures and commerce of England have done for the landed 
intereft. One hGi is worth an hundred aflertions : go to the countries that 
poflefs neither fabrics nor commerce, and you will find as great a rife per- 
haps in the fame periods 
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CULTIVATION, &c. 

THE vale of Aran* is richly cultivated, and without any fallows. I^ollow 
the Garronne, which is already a fine river, but very rapid: on it 
they float many trees to their fiiw-mills, to cut into boards ; we faw feve- 
ral it work. The vale is narrow, but the hills to the left are cultivated 
high up. No fallows. They have little wheat, but a great deal of rye; and 
much better barley than in the French mountains. Inftead of Allows, they 
have maiz and millet; and many more potatoes than in the French mountains. 
Haricots (French beans) alfo, and a little hemp.. Saw two fields of vetches 
and fquare peafe. The fmall potatoes they give to their pigs, which do very 
well on them; and the leaves to their cows; but afiert, that they refufe the roots. 
Buck-wheat alfo takes the place of fallow, many crops of it were good, and 
fome as fine as pofiible. 

The whole valley of Aran is highly peopled; it is eight hours long, or about 
forty miles Englifh, and has in it thirty-two villages. Every one cultivates 
his own land. A journal of meadow fells in the valley for 800 ILv. irrigated, 
but by no means fo well as in the French mountains, nearly an arpcnt of 
Paris, which is fomething more than an Englifh acre. The lower arable 
lands are fold for 500 liv. or 600 liv. ; the fides of the hills proportionably ; and 
tlie higher lands not more than 100 liv. Their crops of all forts, vary from zi 
to 3 quarters Englifh the acre. Hay harvefl: no where begun. 

* The route in vriiich thefe obfervations were mad^ is marked in the journal inierted in the firft 
volume^ alfo the dates. 

Vol. II. R r . The 
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The mountains belong, as in the French Pyrenees, to the pariflies ; each 
inhabitant has a right to cut what wood he pleafes for fuel and repairs, in the 
woods aligned for that purpofb; others are let by leafe at public au^ion, for 
the benefit of the parifh, the trees to be cut, being marked ; and, in general, 
the police of their woods is better than on the French fide i when woods arc 
cut, they are preferved for the next growth. 

Have fcarce any oxen ; what few they kill, they ialt for winter. Taxes are 
light ; the whole which a confiderable town is aflcflcd at being only 2700 liv. 
which they pay by the rent of their woods and paftures let : but if calculated by 
tailles, houfes, &c. and including everything, the amount would be about 
3 liv. a year, on a journal of 600 liv. value. This is the proportion of an acre 
of land worth 30I. paying 3s. a year, in lieu of land and all other taxes. 

Coming out of Veille, fee to the right fomc of the moft ftoney land I have ever 
beheld, yet good hemp and buck- wheat were growing on it. In the hedges, 
many of the plants common to them in England. The paftures on the moun- 
tains good, quite to the fnow; but the low meadows not watered with the atten- 
tion given them by the French in their Pyrenees. Pafs feveral of the thirty-two 
villages of th^ valley of Aran ; population very great, for they croud on each 
other ; and this refults here from the divifion of property, and not from ma- 
nufactures, which have more than once been fuppofed the only origin of great 
population. ^ 

Much millefolium here, and other plants common with us. Plough with 
bullocks ; all we faw, pale reddifh, or cream-^coloured, and with horns. 

No wood at the top, but pafturage and rocks of biicaceous fchiftus ; met a 
great herd of dry cows and oxen, cream-coloured. It is remarkable, that a 
pale reddifh cream-colour holds from Calais quite acrofs France hither, with 
very little variation. 

Flocks of fheep, and a penn for oxen and cows— the latter milked for cheefe. 
Plough with oxen in yokes and bows, as in England, and not yoked by the 
hprns as in the fouth of France. Come to fallows (which is a point of worfc 
hufbandry than we have feen for fome time), manuring by aiTes, loaded with 
bafkets. The trees here (pines) are finer than on the French fide i they are 
all cut for the Toloufe market, being carried over the mountains, and floated 
down the Garronne ; from whence we may draw conclufions on the compa- 
rative demand of the two kingdoms* Land here fells from 400 liv. to 500 liv. 
the journal. 

Come 
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Come to the valley d'Efteredano, where wheat and rye arc cut. Every fcrap 
on the defcent is cultivated; an extenfive favage view of mountain, with 
patches of culture fcattered about the declivities : but fallows are found here, 

Pafs Rudafe, on the top of a rocky inountainy come prefently to vines, figs, 
and fruit trees ; fnow in fight. As we defcend to the vale, every fpot is culti- 
vated that is capable of being fo. 

Crofs the river to Realp; about which place is much cultivation, as the 
mountains flope more gently than hitherto. Hedges of pomegranates in blof- 
fom. The town is long and has many ihops. Hemp is the great objedt in it; of 
this, they make ropes, twine of all forts, bags, and have fome looms for con- 
verting it into cloth. Corn and hay all carried on panniers. 
* 

Pafs Sort, a vale fpoiled by the river, which exhibited the depredations of the 
Italian rivers, fo excellently defcribed by my learned fi-iend, Mr. Prof, Symonds. 

Hitherto, in Catalonia, we have feen nothing to confirm the charafter that 
has been given of it ; fcarcely any thing has a tolerable appearance. It is mwch 
to be queftioned, from the intelligence, whether they have any fuch a thing as 
a fymer who rents land : only patches of property— no maiz, and French 
beans very poor— fallows every where on the hills, and yet the rye after them 
miferable. Old vineyards, of late, quite negleded, over-run ^yith weeds, yet 
the grapes of a fize that fhew what the climate is ; they are now as big as 
peafe^, In the towns every thing as bad ; all poor and miferable. 

Rifing up the mountain, which is all of pudding ftone, we find it is all cut 
into terraces, fupported by many walls, with rows of vines on them for raifins, 
hot wine, mulberries, and olives : but here are fallows, . and I thought I per- 
ceived traces of thefe hills having been formerly ihore cultivated than at prefcnt. 

Pafs Colagafe. Come to a regular vineyard, the rows twelve feel afunder,^ 
the intervals alternate fallow and corn. The features of the country now begin 
to relax, the mountains are not fo high, and tha vales are- wider. The leaves 
of a good mulberry-tree fell for 44/ or 22d. Englifli, 

Many walnut-trees full of fruit. Much is tithed by the church : fee much 
corn thre(hing every where. 

Crofs two pieces that had rye laft year, left now to weeds, and will be under 
rye again next year ; an extraordinary courfe. Mulberry-leaves never fold, but 
if fo, the price would be about 4! liv. a tree. Cows all red. Lan^d in the vale 
fells from 20L to 251. Englifh, the journal. The road leads up Monte Schia, 
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the whole of which coniifts of a white ftone^ and argilaceous marl. Snow on 
the diftant mountains. 

Look back over a great profpei^^ but totally to the eye without wood. 
Crofs a hill to another great vale^ where is much» and fome rich cultivation^ 
as the hills are not fteep, but doping. 

Pafs in fight of St. Roma, near it the road leads by a fmall round lake, but it is 
on very high ground, no hills near it; it is faid to be very deep, hfere they 
were hoeing a barley ftubble, juft ploughed, to form ridges, on which they 
fow French beans. This diftridt is called that of (hcllp : millet juft up; pafs 
a large wafte almoft entirely covered with lavender; corn on a part of it; but 
after a crop, they leave it to weeds to recover again. Here alfo they pradife 
the alternate hufbandry of one bed, or broad-ridge, corn, and another falfow. 
Plough with cream-coloured oxen. In breaking up the waftes here, they. cut 
the fpontaneous growth to dry, then pile it mto heaps with the earth pared and 
placed on it ; this is all burned ; we faw heaps ready to be burned to the 
quantity of five hundred loads an acre : but the crops are wretched for many 
miles, fcarcely the feed again. 

In our inquiries, meet with fome traces of what, in France, are called Me^ 
tayers^ that is, a fort of farmers who cultivate the land for half the produce ; 
the landlord taking one half, and the tenant the other. 

For two hours and a half, pafs a wafte mountain coveredTwith ihrubs, and 
fcattered with ever-green oaks, and lower down, the evident .remains of old 
terraces, which have once been cultivated, but now over-run with weeds. 
To Fulca ; the ploughs here have all long beams, as in the fouth of France, 
which reach to the yokes of t^e oxen, and confequently they have no traices ; 
two fmall fticks form the mould-board ; they plough all fiat. 

• In this diftridt, not one acre in an hundred cultivated, all rocks, ftirubs, and 
weeds, with patches of wretched oats on the mountain fides. The road leads 
up one which is all of ftone, covered with rofemary, box, brambles, &c. As 
the top break at once on the view of a deep vale, or rather glen, at the bottom 
of which, a muddy river has fpoiled the little land which might have been 
cultivated. The hills are fteep, and all is cultivated there that could be {o^ 
but the quantity very fmall. 

Etefcend intt) a very rich vale, and to the town of Paous. There we faw 
many perfons winding filk, the cocoons were in warm water, and wound oiFby 
a well-contrived reel, fomething diflerent fix)m thofc ufed in France. 
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Prices. 

Bread, ^f. per lb. of izoz. 
Mutton, 6/^ per lb. of 48 oz. 
Pork, i§/. per lb. of 48 oz. 
Bottle of fwect white wine, 5/ 
Bottleoffweet red wine, 2/ 

Here they were threlhing, by driving mules around on a circular floor of 
earth, in the open air ; a girl drove three mules round, and four men attended 
for turning, moving away the ftraw, and fupplying the floor with com. 
Their crops are all brought home by mules or afles with panniers ; met feveral 1 
they each carried fix (heaves, equal to twenty common Ehglift ones ^ where 
roads 'are bad, this is the only way in which it can be done. 

Pafs a great wafte of argillaceous marl, in which are flrata of talc :<— much of 
it a foft white rock J theftrata in fome places clear and tranfparent, fliiningr 
break in thin flakes; the country for many miles wafte, fo that there are 
not more, I guefs, than one acre in two hundred cultivated. 

More deferts for feveral miles. Some alternate fallow hufbandry betweei> 
vines, and the crops fo contemptible, that they produce not more than the 
feed. Pafs fome vineyards furrounded on every fide by deferts ; no water, and 
yet the vines and grapes are of the moft beautiful luxuriance; from which I 
conclude, that immenfe tracts of thefe wafte lands, might be applied with 
equal profit^ if there were men and capitals enough in the country. 

Meet a farmer, who pointed out to us a piece of land, containing exactly ar 
Catalonia journal^ from which, it appeared to be pretty nearly the fame mcafurc 
as an EnglUh acre. They ftack their corn by the thre(hing .floor, drive mules,. 
&c. around upon it, and draw the ftraw, when cleared,, with ropes, by a mule 
to the flack, in which it is depofited for winter ufe. 

To Beofca, moftly dcfcrt hills, but fome broad vales, which are cultivated ; 
about that place, many mulberries, vines, and corn, but all the laft gained by 
fiiUow. A farmer here, pays a feigneur, who lives at Barcelona, 2000 liv. a 
year for his farm, which is reckoned a large one. Through all this country, they 
colledt from every wafte fpot, amongft their cultivated lands, (hrubby wood 
and weeds, with which they bum heaps of clods and earth, and. fpread the 
afhes on the fallow as a manure for corn. 

There feems every where to be inclofures fufiicient for afcertaining diftin6fc 
properties, but not for fecurity againft any fort of cattle. No where any wood 
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to be fcen, except fruit trees, olives, or cvcr-green oaks, which are almoft 
as fad as the oljve ; altogether, nothing for beauty of landfkip. The hills all 
rocks, and the vales vines, fcattered with thofe trees. Some new plantations 
of vines. Towards Toora, the country is much more cultivated ; the fides of 
the hills covered with olives. The vale has many mulberries, and much til- 
lage; and for fome miles paft, there are many fcattered houfes, which has not 
been any where the cafe before : remarked one great improvement, which was 
a vineyard, with vetchfcs fown in the alternate hufbahdry between the rows, 
inflead of a fallow, to be followed by corn. 

Leave CalafF.— Crop and a fallow > fome vetches; much cultivation; and 
better corn than we have in general met with ; fome fown in fquares, a& if in 
clufters, but could not learn the fa(%. In fome parts, many vetches inftead of 
fallow ; they are planted by hand, and wheat fown after. The foil, a good 
adhefive loam, brown with a reddifh hue, better than the white land, which 
travelled with us fo long yeflerday : mofl of the corn cut. 

Great wafte, and mount a hill, from whence an extenfive view; all the 
country alike, no wood ; and not one acre in ten cultivated. Pafs four or five 
cream-coloured bullocks, and one or two blood-coloured. I note them, having 
feen fo few in fo many miles. 

French beans, eighteen inches by twelve; a good deal of cultivation; but vaft 
waftes, and country of a rocky, favage afpeft ; many pines, but poor ones. 
Within four hours of Montfcrrat, vines at fix feet afunder, the firft we have 
feen planted in that manner, which fhews the proprietor content with having 
cne produdt only on the ground* 

Wafles continue; not one acre in a hundred cultivated. All broken country, 
and fcarcely any vales of breadth. 

At the bottom we came again to olives. Meet two very fine cream-coloured 
oxen, which the owner (ays would fell for about eighteen guineas; feeds them 
with flraw, but gives oats or barley when they are worked ; they are in fuch 
good order, that the flraw muft either be much more nourifhing than ours, or 
their work very light indeed. From the marks in the pine-trees, conjedlure 
that they draw refin from them. 

Pafs Orevoteau, where is a hedge of aloes about four feet high. A gradual 
defcent, for fome time, on a wretched floney defert, of nothing but aromatic 
plants, thin, and fcattered with the difmal ever-green oaks, more dull and 
difagrecable, if poflible,.lhan the olives. 

Near 
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Near Efparagara, vines at five or fix feet, which cover the ground ; red loam, 
mixed with ftones. This town is the firft manufa<auring one we have met 
with, or which feemed to be animated with any other induftry than that of 
cultivation. The fabric is woollen cloths and (tuffs. Spinners earn 6/. a day, 
and food. Carders, iiyT They have alfo many lace-makers, who earn g/. a 
day. Thefc are Spanilh money ; their Jil is fbmcthing higher than the French^ 
which is our half^penny. 

Fallow every where, yet many of the flubbles full of weeds. Corn yet in the 
field, and poor. Some vines promifcuous, at four feet *, fome in rows at fix feet. 
Country difagreeable ; many beds of torrents, without a drop of water, and 
ihocking to the eye. Apricots, plumbs, melons, &c. ripe, fold in the ftreets^ 
from the open ground. A pair of very fine cream-coloured oxen, 24I. EngliOi : 
the amazement is, how they can be kept in fuch order, in a country fo arki and 
defert, and that has not a pound of hay in it. 

The country now is far more populous and better built : many vines and 
great cultivation, but with fallows. The foil all a flrong red loam ; a way cut 
through a vineyard of this foil, which (hewed it to be feven feet deep; at the 
bottom, was a crop of fine hemp ; indeed, the foil to the eye, was as good at 
the bottom as on the furface. 

They plough with mules abreafl, without a driver, having a line for reins, 
as in England ; the beam of the plough is long enough to reach to the circular 
iron, about nine inches under the yoke, to which the mules are collared. The 
yokes are like thofe in which oxen are worked, only with collars inftead of 
bows. This method, which is very common in France alfo, has both its ad* 
vantages and difadvantages ; it will be a light draught, when the pitch of the 
beam is proportioned to the height of the mules, but if the (hare muft be raifed 
or lowered according to their height, it will be bad both for the land and the 
animals. To have the line of tradtion, from the draught to the body of the 
plough, is not quite corred, but it is much better than the common ploujgh 
beams, made either too long, or too (hort : in this cafe, the length of the 
beams is afcertained : but the chief origin and intention of it, is cheapnefs. 
The mould*board of the plough here, has no iron on it, and is fixed to the left 
fide ; the (hare is double, as if to work with a mould-board on either fide % this 
is a great fault; only one handle. It did its work tolerably. The wheat in 
flieaves is yet in the field, but the ftubbles all ploughed, a narrow flip only 
left, on which the wheat remained : this (hews good attention to the fuccef-* 
fionofcrops^ 
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Prices qfProvi^ons, &c. at Barcelona^ 

Bread, 4/ and a fraftion, per lb, of 12 cyz. 
Mutton, 22\f. per lb, of 36 oz. 
Pork, 45/ per lb. of i2oz. 

That of the poor pcopk^ very little Icfs ; but they buy the foldier^s breads 
which comes cheaper ; they live very much on ilock-fifh, &c. 

Hams fometimes ,3 or 4 pejettos^ or (hillings, per lb. of 12 oz. Wine, 4/ 
or 5/ the bottle. 

Common day wages, are 25/. French; fometimes rife to 33/.} the yery 
loweft, 22i/. Stocking weavers earn 33/ 

Cream-coloured oxen in carts, tlieir borns fawn off to the length of fix 
inches, two yoked abreaft, and one mule before. A pair of good oxen fell at 
25I. Englifli. Vale from a quarter to half a mile broad. 

All the corn in the country, is left in the field till it is thre(hed» and they 
fay it never ukes hurt. A hill cut through, thirty feet deep, for the road, 
and walled on each fide. The fea clofe to us on the right, all the way i and 
the vale I fpeak of, is between that and the hills : fome of them are fandy, and 
planted with vines, which yield, per journal, four charges, the charge felling 
at 13 or i4/>5/?//^x, and a journal for 300 Spanifii livres; this is the journal, 
felling for 35I. 8s. pd. and producing about 2I. 14s. very inadequate to the va- 
lue of the land ; there are great quantities of fruit-trees of all forts. 

At Grcmata; after which, a vale for a mile and a half, or two miles, the foil 
fandy; and much cultivation. On the hills, many vines. Some corn without 
fallows ; it is all cut, but not carried, and the land all ploughed.— Vines. 

A wheat ftubble ploughed up, and the land fown with buck- wheat, which 
is now up. 

Part of a vale highly cultivated, but a great part wafte, though on the fiime 
level to the eye, but much fpoiled by a torrent, for a quarter of a mile broad ; 
it is entirely ruined, yet there is no water now, nor any channel, all being 
.level I in fuch cafes as thefe, and indeed in moft others, indufhy, united 
with good capitals, would remedy the cviL Eight men working a fandy field, 
by way of digging with an inftrument very common here, a fort of hoe, fixteen 
inches long, and nine broad, with a handle fo (hort, that the body is bent 
very much in ufing it. Vale two or three miles broad, and unites with an 
^opening in the mountains^ French beans often under maiz, but that crop much 
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thinner, and nothing gotten by it. Some very fine orange- trees, near twenty feet 
high, large (lems, and thick round umbrageous heads^ All this vale before Ma- 
tur6, is under a very fine cultivation. They have much lucern ; and an article 
of attention^ I had not before obferved, was, tubs made on purpofe for carrying 
the riddance of privies and urine to their fields. 

Hempyields ten quintals the journal. Vineyards give three, four, and five 
charges of wine per journal, and fell for 200 oc 300 Spanifli livres the journal: 
other lands, not irrigated, from 100 liv. to 150 liv. For above a league, vines 
on fand ; very little other cultivation ; the vale is two miles broad ; fells at 
150 liv. Spanifh, the journal^ on the hills, and near the fea, vines; mountains 
cultivated^ imperfe<£t]y, alnioft to the top ; but there is much wafte. Houfes 
icattered every where* 

The cultivators are metayers^ that is, they pay a portion of [the crop inftead 
of rent: the produce is divided into three parts ; two for the farmer, and one 
for the landlord, in which cafe, the farmer is at every expence whatever. Some 
vineyards are let at from 15 to ^.ope/ettos; I have not met any where in France 
with vineyards let, fur they are all in the hands of the proprietors. Land in ge* 
neral lets from 13 Hv. to 35 liv. 

Come to a great cultivated vale, but no water, or but little 5 maiz, fix 
inches to two feet high, in fquares, on land from which the corn has been 
cleared; the account we received. I fufpedt the highcft to be previoufly fown 
in a bed, and tranfplanted as foon as the land was ready to receive it ; millet 
alfo after corn ; the foil a rich black loam^ 

Pafs Malgra. Vale two or three miles broad; vines and cultivation. A 
great deal of fine maiz, called, all over Catalonia, Milia. I found the fame 
name for it afterwards in Languedoc, where they fpeak the fame language as 
the Catalans. Lets for 15 liv. one with another. Maiz is fown, grain by 
grain, after corn ; the foil a granite fand, A thick woodland, all inclofed. 
Pomegranates make very fine thick hedges. Much wood and vines— no water- 
ing nor fallows— houfes fcattered every where— foil fandy, but good. Very bad 
ploughing— cream-coloured oxen. Inclofures become ftill thicker. Poplars 
planted over feme fields, and vines trained to them, and from one to another : 
reading accounts of this hufbandry in books, I had formed an idea, that it muft 
be Angularly beautiful to fee fcftoons of vines hanging from tree to tree, but 
there is nothing either pleafing or ftriking in it, and the wine is never good for 
want of fun, and owing to its being dripped on by another plant, which robs 
it alfo of its nourifhmcnt ; corn is fown under them, which is damaged ftill 
more. Broad flat vale;, formed of the ruins of granite. 
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Pafs for feveral miles in a vale, \^herc the country has different features. It 
is all inclofed— much oak— a few vines, trained up trees. Soil bad. Two poor 
bits of meadow I noted, for they were the iirft I had feen bad in Spain. Many 
fields over-run with fpontaneous rubbifh. Maiz and harricots cultivated here 
together, as in many other quarters. Some fcattered houfes. Much wafte on 
gentle bills that have vineyards on them, and would all yield that produdion^ 
if planted. A iloping hill of granite fand, well cultivated. Vines, trained to 
oak and poplars, with many fruit trees. The price of wheat here is 15 or 16 
pefettos^ for the 34 quarteronsy weighing 5! quarters, and each quarter 26 lb. ^ 
this is 1431b. of wheat, coding i^ipejettos, which will be 50s* the Englifh 
quarter. Barley half the price. 

Come to a great wafte, fpreading over many hills, for feveral miles; to 
northern eyes, a moft extraordinary fcene. It is a thicket of aromatic and 
beautiful flowering fhrubs, with very little mixture of any that are common 
with us. Large fpreading myrtles, three or four feet high, and covered with 
their fweet-fcented flowers, jeflamines^ bays, and other fhrubs, with which 
we croud our fhrubberies, are here worie nuifances than heath with us, for we 
faw neither (heep nor goats. View after this, a large plain^ bounded by 
mountains, and fcattered every where with houfes— a good deal of cultivated 
inclofure. But, on entering, find much wafte in this plain. Vines now form 
hedges, and furround the fields. Come now t6 cattle, of which we have hi* 
therto feen very little ^ faw feveral fmall flacks of iheep, moft of thein entirely 
black, fome without horns, others with, and curling round the ears. All the 
oxen creaoi-coloured ; except two, with the necks and end of their tails black ^ 
all well made, and in fine order. Large breadth of corn, and fome fields left 
apparently to grafs. I fufpedt fallows. 

The country ftill thickly inclofed, fome pieces of grafs, and a few of mea- 
dow, which are not burned, hot as the climate is. More cattle here than we 
have yet feen. They keep their ftieep and hogs (all black) together, and the 
girls, ^c. who attendi them, fpin hemp. 

Pafs Goronotai and many waftes for fon>e miles on gentle flopes^ the foil 
good, but covered with aromatic fhrubs; no cattle feen in any of them. 
Level vale with much culture, and much pafture : many large oaks on old 
double banks ; alfo tall poplars : all inclofed, and like many parts of England^. 
as maiz and vines are not here ; a thick woodland^ In this part, the foil ia 
a deep, rich, brown, adhefive loam : the corn not carried, but the land ploughed 
and fown with French beans. They have peafe, beans, maiz, hemp, &c. 
without watering, and, that circumftance confidered, the crops are good. The 
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ploughs are drawn by cream-coloured oxen, guided by a line, and without a # 
driver. Some meadows without water i with many quails. They are me^ 
tayers, paying the landlord one-third of the produce ; but not of pbang^ which 
is for oxen ; phang is their name for clover j and this the firft time we met 
with any information about it. It puzzled us much to difcovcr, what phang 
could be ; but I found, by accident, a plant of trifolium alpefire^ and (hewing^ 
it to a farmer, found, by his defcription, that it was clover (trifolium pratenfe) 
beyond all doubt. They were now ploughing a wheat ftubble, in order to fow 
it diredly with phang. Their culture of it is fingular, and very good 5 it is 
mown for hay once in the fpring, yielding a fine crop; the land diredlly 
ploughed, and planted with monget, which is their name for fallow-hoeing 
crops, fuch as French beans, millet, peafe, &c. This monget is kept very 
clean, and wheat fown after it, which is off foon enough for a fecond crop of 
French beans. A courfc with them is, 

1. Maiz. ^ / 

2. Wheat, and (own after with clover. 

3. Clover and French beans. 

4. Hemp and French beans. 

5. Wheat and millet. 

Vines are here planted in efpaliers ; fmall poles are laid on pegs driven into 
pods, which (land at fix or eight feet afunder, and the vines trained to them ; 
corn is fown between the rows ; good land, yet wade join it. Many hedges 
are planted with the yellow-blofTomed prickly acacia, which anfwers perfedlly 
well for that purpofe. 

Within four miles of Gerona, hufbandry continues good. Trees have vines 
trained to them. Much cattle, mules, horfes, (beep, and hogs, kept in the 
jfbibbles : fine cream-coloured oxen in the ploughs. The foil, fine deep red- 
difhloam. Now reaping a^crop of fquare peafe, three feet highj ftout as lu- 
pines, with pods like that plant ; all here, an inclofed woodland. Hemp, fix 
feet high, and not watered. To the left of Gerona, mountain beyond moun- 
tain, branches of the Pyrenees, and very high ; but feemingly a good deal of 
cultivation on them. Fine rich deep foil in the vale before Gerona; the 
fame hufbandry— crops of corn, very fine, not carried, though all the land 
quite green with young millet; this extreme confidence in the climate, fhew$ 
clearly what it mufl be. 

A journal of the vale land fells for 200 Spanish livres, or 13!. 12s. 6d. and 
lets at 81iv. to loliv. that is, il. is. Englifli; but none of it is irrigated. 
They do not tithe either lambs or other live flock. 
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Price of Provi/hns at Gerona^ 

Breads 3/ per lb. of 12 oz. ; and excellent. 

Beef, 10/ 

Mutton, 6f. 

Pork, 8/ per lb. of i6oz. 

Cheefe, 20 f. per lb. of 120Z. 

They have no mutton or beef, except what comes from France. 

The poor live chiefly on vegetables, and a little pork : their kbour, 20/! 
a day. 

Leave Gerona.-^Fiae iipaiz, planted thin, with good cabbages under it: 
this is a fyftem which promifes well ;. but cabbages here, are only foe the 
people^ and not for cattle. Three meafures and a half make a journal^ and a 
pair of oxen plough three meafures a day; buy their oxen in the French 
mountains, at a year old. Their hills are either wood,, or cultivation, but 
mixed with part rocky wade. Crofs fome hills, which contain a great deal of 
wafle, but fee a broad valley to the right f all inclofed^ and well cultivated;, 
to the eye rich ; houfes fcattered. 

At Marenia, iron^ 4/ or 5/ per Ib.^ of 16 oz. The road up a hill ; twenty or 
thirty women giving it a winding diredtion, by levelling earth; on inquiry, find it 
is done by the communities^ and that they earn nothing; hence it is by corvees. 
Enter a wood of cork-trees ; many of them barked half way up ; the texture of 
this tree is remarkable, it feems formed of layers of bark,, one under another. 

The country now generally cultivated ;. the fields ploughed, but have had a 
crop. Sonde welUplanted olives, ploughed under. All the corn we fee is 
wheat ; as to barley, it was cut and threflied the firfl week in June, and the 
land ploughed and fown with fomething elfe. 

From Gerona to Calderolcs, three hours and a half, generally cultivated^ 
but wades fcattcred, and mountains every where in fight. The courfe here, is,, 

1. Barley, left to weeds> &c. for cattle. 

2. Wheat and millet,, or French beans.. 
3.. Oats or barley ,^ and maiz for cattle.. 

No fallow, or pbangi. French beans are called pbafols^ 

Leaving Calderoles, the country all cultivated ; many olives; and under them 
vines ^ all well inclofed i no wafte% 
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Pafs Bafer^ ; a torrent has here deflroyed a vale half a mile broad *, pafs it 
by a ferry. Country now neither fo rich, nor fo well cultivated, as on the 
other fide of that town. Maiz planted at fix feet, and two rows; French 
beans in the intervals ; olives fcattered ; but the maiz very poor under them. 
Country more poor and ftoney, yet but few wades. Olives and many tall 
pines. Waftes with pines ; the fea two miles to the right, and the ridge of 
mountains in the front, feems to end abruptly at it. Many vineyards, and 
planted with olives; all under culture, and well inclofed with acacia hedges; 
Several with ditches to them. 

The vale of Figuera bounded finely by the mountains ; many olives and 
vines, and a good deal of corn ; but neither foil nor cultivation equal to what 
have pafied; the former is more of a done bra(h. Reach Figuera. 

The 2ift left Figuera, and breakfafted at Jonquieras. Enter the bottom of 
the mountains very foon; pafs through many olive grounds; the trees arc 
large, and ftand about fixteen feet afunder ; foil good red loam, but ftoney ; no 
watering. A quart of oil, 2f lb. of 12 oz. fells, retail, for a pejetto. Olives 
bear only every other year. Our guide fays, he knows a tree, in Arragon, 
which yields from 50 lb. to 80 lb. for a crop. In thefe twelve miles to Jon- 
quieras, vines fcattered all the way on the hills ; fome few olives ; many cork- 
trees, latterly : much cultivation, but a good deal of wade alfo. French beans 
in rows, and ploughed between with oxen. Soil all the way a granite fand. 

The firft leading feature of the minutes, is the immenfe quantity of moun*- 
tains, and other wades, which are found in every part of Catalonia. We tra- 
velled about three hundred and forty miles through the province, and may 
conclude, from what we iaw, without any danger of being deceived,, that not 
one acre in an hundred is under any fort of cultivation ; in ^ch grois calcula- 
tion, one would take care to be within the truth, and if I faid, not one in one 
hundred and fifty, I believe I (hould ftill be on the fafe fide of the afiertion. 
When this faft is connedled with the reputation which the province has, of 
being next to Valentia, the heft cultivated, and, without exception, the moft 
induflrious in Spain, conclufions, very unfavourable to the flate and policy of 
that monarchy, muft necefl!arily be drawn by every reader. The advantage of 
pofi!effing the fecond city of the kingdom,, a place of great trade, and contain- 
ing one hundred and twenty thoufand fouls, is very confiderable, and muft 
have done much, to bring the province even to its prefent fituation. At the 
fame time, that thefe boundlefs waftes were ofifending the eye, in every quar- 
ter, we could, in no part of Catalonia, condemn the people for want of induf- 
try ;. on the contrary, they fcem very well to merit the charadler ihey have 

gained : 
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gained : the adivicy which is feen through all the towns upon the caaft» and 
they are very numerous, and very populous, can hardly be greater, in a coun- 
try fubmitted to numerous feftival days, by its religion: the fifhery in all 
thofe places is confiderable, and attended to with an unabating fpirit. The wo-» 
men and children make . lace ; and wherever the foil is good, or water con-> 
duded, cultivation is in a high (late of perfc£kion. Even in the interior country^ 
we faw, every where, figns of much induftry ; and, amidft a poverty which 
hurt our feelings, we generally faw fomething to convince us, that it was oot 
the fault of the poor people, that greater exertions were not made. Thofe in- 
terior parts depend entirely on their agriculture; and the height to which they 
climb the mountains, in order to find a fpot tolerably level for cultivation, 
fhews that their minds and bodies are ready for laborious exertions, whenever 
there is a profpedt of enjoying the feward. With fo much induftry amdng the 
people, to what are we to attribute the wafte ftate of their country ? The in- 
quiries neceiTary for a complete inveftigation of fuch a queftion, were not to be 
made by travellers : a longer reiidence would have been neceiTary ; but a few 
circumftances (hould be mentioned^ which are, probably, connedled intimately 
with it* 

. Firft, the poverty of the people in the interior country is ftriking ; their 
towns old, ill built, dirty, and wretched ; the people ill dreiTed, and gene- 
rally deficient in the wealth, heft adapted to fuch a country, cattle : in the 
higher Pyrenees, this is not fo much the cafe ; they have cattle, and are in every 
refpcd in a better condition, owing to the plenty which great commons give 
in a country of good pafturage, and where wood is in profufion. The number 
of (heep we faw in general, was not the twentieth part of what the waftes, bad 
as they are for that animal, would maintain ; and that of goats, fo fn>aU, as 
to indicate the fame thing ftrongly. This poverty, not bemg the effeA of a 
want of induftry, muft refult from a government inattentive to their interefts, 
and, probably, oppreftive; and from a total want of the higher clafifes refiding 
amongft them. Till we came to the rich country, near Barcelona, that is to 

. fay, in about two hundred miles, we faw nothing that had the Icaft refem- 
blance to a gentleman's country feat ; thofe who have eftates let //* // are ab^ 
fenti thofe we heard of, live at Barcelona; and the whole country is thus 
abandoned to the very loweft clafifes ; and the wealth and intelligence, which 
might contribute to its improvement, diverted into diftant and very diflferent 
channels ; this is a great misfortune to the people, and which will long contri- 
bute to keep things in their prefcnt ftate. To the fame caufc it is owing, that 
the roads, {6 eflTential in the improvement of a country, are left in a ftate which 

* precludes the ufe of wheel carriages; which, with the unnavigable ftate of all 

the 
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the rivers^ except for rafters of timber grofsly put together^ cuts off that fyftetn 
of reciprocal purchaie and fale^ that interior commerce^ which is the beft a 
country can poflefs. Thefe are alfo evils, which the refidence of men of for- 
tune is the moft likely to corredl ; and much above the power of peafants and 
mountaineers. With all thefe difad vantages, there are ftill circumftances which 
make it furprifing, that more land is not cultivated. Vines and olives fucceed 
very well on the pooreft, and moft arid foils 1 their growth and luxuriance, in fpots 
furrounded on every fide with waftes, and in foils not better, yield a convic- 
tion, which leaves no doubt, that the adjoining lands would, if planted, 
give a fimilar produce. The profit of doing it will not be fufpedled, if the 
revenue and value of cultivated lands, on comparifon with the waftes, be con« 
fidered. Two points here, force themfelves on our notice ; firft, the want of 
capital for undertaking the work ; and, fecondly» the wafte being in all pro- 
bability in poflTeffion of abfent landlords, who will not give fufficient encou- 
ragement to others to do what they negled doing themielves. 

Where cultivation climbs up the mountain fides, it is by fmall proprietors, 
who purchafe of the communities of the parifhes the property of the land ; 
wherever the foil is in hands that will fell juft the portion, which is in the 
power of a man to buy, great exertions are fure to be the confcquence. There 
is no fpur to induftry fo great, as the pofifefiion of a piece of land, which, in a 
country where the means of fubfiftence are contra<fled for want of more diffu- 
five and more various employments, is the only comfortable dependence of a 
man, who wifties to be the father of a family. The parifli that will fell a 
wafte, at a moderate price, will be almoft fure to fee it cultivated; but the 
great lord, who rarely, or never, fells any of his property, unlefs ruin forces 
him to fell the whole, is equally fure of perpetuating the deferts, which are 
the difgrace of his country. He would let them, and perhaps upon advan- 
tageous terms; but it demands confiderable capitals, and a very enlightened 
ftate of agriculture, for fpeculations of that fort to take place ; the only capitals, 
which can be found in Catalonia, for fuch a purpofe, are the hands of men 
willing to work; aided, perhaps, by fome little favings, which have originated 
from the view of waftes that are to be purchafed. All that has been done, and 
it is much in fome diftridts, is tabe traced clearly to its origin. 

That thefe obfervations are juft, will be confirmed by the prices of all the 
neccftaries of life in that province ; they have nothing very cheap ; every arti- 
cle of confumption is fome what dearer than in France ; and it is more than 
once noted, that all the meat they eat comes from that kingdom. Their 
mules are bred in France, and great imports of cattle and (heep are common. 
This is a direA premium upon every ipecies of rural induftry, and its not 

having 
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having operated greater improvements, mufl: be owing to the caufes on which 
I have touched. 

To cultivate their waftes, to fpread irrigation wherever it is poffible to carry 
hf are the two firft objefls in Catalonian improvement ; all others are inferior; 
they have, however, fome which ought not to be negle£ted. Their wine and 
oil are objedts of the greateft importance ; for it is by thefe^ probably, that all 
the lower waftes fliould be improved, which are not capable of irrigation ; to 
improve the manufadture of theie two articles, in fuch a manner as to increafe 
tlie demand for them, would be one great means of accelerating the cultivation 
wanted ; they are both bad ; the wine is thick, muddy, and poiibned by the 
borachio ; and the oil is generally rancid ; both would otherwife be excellent; 
to remedy thefe defedts, and force thofe commodities, by their merit, inta 
commerce, would tend powerfully to enrich the province; and to enrich it in 
the very heft method, by one, which would, at every ftep, accelerate its im- 
provement* Wool is another commodity, which is of confiderable value, and 
might be produced in an infinitely greater quantity than at prefent. 

The reader will not expedl from a traveller, who throws his ideas on paper 
amidft the movements of a journey, that corredt attention which leaves nothing 
untouched ; I attempt no more than to glance at fome prominent features, and 
to delineate them roughly ; to draw into one point of view, the conclufions 
which ought to be the objedt of all u&ful travels, it would be neceifary to fee 
much ii:ore, to refide longer, and to travel with greater advantages than I pof- 
fefs. This little journey has been very far from affording fuch materials, but 
it has not to me been barren ; it has removed many falfe ideas from my mind, 
which the writings of men, who have either been inattentive to, or ignorant 
of agriculture, had placed there, relative to this province ; and I know better 
how to appreciate the praifes or condemnation, which are given of this or other 
countries, in fimilar climates* 

There are many perfons who travel, for enjoying the beauty of profpedl ;— 
and there are others, who feek for a rcfidence better adapted than their own, 

to their health or their fortune; to fuch I will add a few words. To the 

tafte of a man that is fond of a country in a northern climate, there are few 
objedls more pleafing to the eye, or more refreshing to the imagination, than 
the natural landfcape Icenes of a well-cultivated and well-peopled country. 
Thefe have, in England, features that charm and inftrudt. Inequalities of 
country, not too abrupt; woods that prefent rich mafles of (hade; rivers that 
offer the contrail of their filver bofoms, gliding gently through vales of con- 
fiant verdure, which arc neither hurt by their rapidity, nor rendered marfby 

by 
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by their lluggiihners ; inclofures^ which mark the value and the culture of the 
foil ; and fcattered habitations of the poor^ clean and comfortable, mixed with 
the houfes of farmers, in a ftate of eafe and proiperity ; and with the feats of 
gentlemen, who find fociety and liberal pleafures, without deferting the fields 
which gives them their fupport, for the profufion and wafte of a capital. No 
philofophical eye can view fuch a fcenc without pleafure, nor contemplate it 
without inflruftion. Such a fcene is not to be met with in Catalonia ; the latitude 
which fpreads over their heads a clear expanfe of blue, which lightens up in 
their heavens a blazing fun, with rays of which we have no feelings, which 
bids the perfumes of the eaft breathe over their wades, and gives to tbeir gar* 
dens a profufion of moft delicious fruits, forbids it. Infinitely the greater part 
of the province is rock or mountain, without verdure, and without other wood, 
than ever-green oaks, olives, or pines; and no where, except in the Py- 
renees, with any mafifes of (hade that give efFeA to the profpedt. The only 
verdure in the country, tolerably durable, is that of the vineyards. Great wades 
are covered with (hrubs, which, however beautiful, when detached, have very 
little efifedt in a general profped^. To look for neat cottages, or good farm- 
botifes, is to look in vain ; and to find the landlords of the country, you muft 
go to Barcelona and Madrid. The deficiency of verdure, deftroys half the idea 
of rural beauty; the eye, dazzled with the unvarying fpkndour of the folar 
beams, and tired with wandering over arid heaths, aches for cooler and more 
quiet fcenes, and languifhes to repofe on the verdant mead. When watered, 
where alone there could be verdure, all is a crowded fcene of trees, and corn and 
hemp; of glorious fertility, but forming the good feature of a landfcape, only 
when looked down upon from an eminence immediately above it. Hence, I 
own, that in refpedt of beauty of profpedt, I muft prefer many parts of France, 
and more in England, infinitely to any thing I faw in Catalonia, a country 
whofe moft ftriking features are its rocks. 

I take the climate to be equal to any thing that is known in the world ; I 
was there in the hotteft feaibn of the year, and travelling twelve and fourteen 
hours a day, yet bore it without any fuch oppreftion as could give an idea of its 
ever being infupportable ; and both men and women ftood their field bufinefs 
through the day, except two hours, which they take for repofe. Suppofing, 
however, that July and Auguft are efteemed much too hot, ftill the reft of the 
year muft, from every circumftance we heard, be delicious— they fpoke with 
rapture of the pleafantnefs of the month of May ; and no doubt but the winter 
muft be a charming feafon, where fuch vegetables as green peafe are gathered 
through every month of it, from the open fields. In regard to wholelbmeneii 
for invalids, one circumftance ihould be confidered, which may, be applied 
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equally to all watered arable lands : I (hould conceive^ that they muft of ne« 
ceffity, in fo hot a climate^ be very unwholefome ; and little better than rice- 
groundsy which are known every where to be peftiferous. The land is kept 
conflahtly watered^ it is therefore little better than an earth fponge, or mafs 
of mud I innumerable fibres of vegetables are mixed with it ; the beat, the 
moifturei and the rich foil form a putrid fermentation^ which gives health and 
luxuriance to vegetables^ but muft fill the air with phk)giftic ef&uvk, I (hould 
apprehend far from wholefome to the human body. This is a confideratioa 
for phyfician$> and for thofe whom they fend to fouthern climates. 



IRRIGATION. 



THE profpeAs down the vale of Aran beautiful ; it is vrithoot &lfews, fine 
hemp inftead of them. Look down on the town of EAeredano, around which, 
culture rifes pretty high up the mountains. All the corn cut^ is reaped, and bound 
in iheavcs— Walnuts. Defcend into the vale— Figs. Watered meadows. Ray- 
grafs predominates ; much common clover, white clover, trefoil, vetches, &c. 
A caufeway for irrigation acrofs the vale ; the meadows are uncut, and have 
2 1 tons per acre, on an average; the corn all through, 3 quarters an acre* 
Pafs a rich fiat common ; part of this vale fed by horfes, mules, hogs, afies, 
and a few oxen. 

Advancing— what meadows there are, are well watered ; as are French beans, 
hemp, and a fmall quantity of lucern. 

Leave Poeblar ; they have lucern, but not good ; the gardens are all wa- 
tered; mulberries; prices of filk this year, i81iv. the pound. Cultivation all 
around, among the olive trees ; but it is com one year, and fallow another. 
Crofs the river, which is here fixty yards wide. Wheels for raifing the water 
of It into the gardens, ten or twelve fi:et high ; they are of a very fimple 
conftrudion ; fomething like the common water-wheels of a mill, but made 
very light ; the fellies of the wheel are hollow in divifions, taking the water 
in through holes at equal diftances, and as the ftream turns the wheels 
it delivers the water out of the fame holes at the top of its revolution, into a 
trough, which conduds it where wanted; it is cheap, fimple, and efiedual. 
Many peagh-trees fcattered about the gardens, &c. Mount the hills; pafs 

two 
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two large traits, of atx)ve one hundred acres, deftroycd by the torrents. Great 
quantity of pudding-ftones. The mountains around are of interpfting and bold 
features. The country in general here has a great mixture of cultivation and 
wade; it is for fome {pace pleafing enough to the eye, but the produce is, i 
believe, very low ; we faw many oats, and fcarcely any that will produce more 
than a quarter an acre. They have no meadows; and I (hould obierve, that 
our mules have not found fuch a thing as hay ; draw and barley are their 
food ; in all thofe fpots which would give grafs, corn and legumes are fown, 
as more neceflary and more valuable ; and this, I am told, is the cafe over all 
Spain, lucern excepted. 

Near Monte Schia— they have here poor crops of flat barley : of water, they 
know well the value, a fpring of any account being carefully conduced into a 
refervoir, and let out at feven in the morning and at night to water. 

Advancing--*there is fbme good hemp, watered ; and I fee enough of the 
country to find that water is all in all 1 where that is to be conduced, they get 
crops that pay well ; but where no water, they have not the power or the know- 
ledge to turn the foil, however good it may be, to a profitable account; fallow 
the only effort, and the fuccefs every where miferable. 

Crofs a fine flream with many acres under it, yet no watering; the reafon I ^ 
cannot tell, unlefs the land is common ; if fo, it is eafily explained. 

The foil floney ; the large, of the pudding clafs; but, in themidft of this 
^rid wretched defert, come to a fpring, which riies out of the earth into a 
fmall refervoir, and is immediately ufed for irrigation; maiz, hemp, cab- 
bages, beans, and all fine ; the contraft (hews the aftonifhing effe£t of water, 
and that in this climate, the foil is the lead objed~the fun and water do 
the whole. 

Faffing Paous; every thing changes the features; the vale, on comparifon with 
thofe we havefeen, is wide, and alfo flat, and water plentifully conduced in canals, 
which pafs every quarter, fo as to let into the field of every proprietor ; having 
paflfed above one hundred miles of dreary mountain, this vale, fo great was the 
contraft, had the appearance of enchantment; the care and attenton given to 
irrigation, cannot be exceeded. The land is prepared for it, by levelling with 
a nicety as curious as for making a bowling-greqp, and this (conducing the 
water excepted, which is common to every one), is the only expence : this 
general level is divided into obbng beds, from fix to eight feet wide, by little 
ridges of fine mould, drawn up nicely with a rake every time the ground is 
fown, in order that the water may not fpread over too much at once, in which 
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cafe, the irrigation would be unecjual ; there would be too much of a current 
at the part where the water enters, a circumftance of no great importance ii> 
watering grafs land, but which would be mifchievous in arable 1 fmall trencher 
* take the water from the carrier canals, and pafiing by the ends of thofe beds, 
the farmer opens them at pleafure, to diftribute the water where wanted. As 
foon as the land is Town, it is watered, and periodically, till the plants are np ^ 
moderately while they are young 1 but every day, and fometimes twice a day, 
when full grown : the efFe£t is furprifing, and infinitely exceeds that of the 
very richeft manures that can be fpread upon any land. The rapidity of vege* 
tation is fo great, that there are but few crops, which demand all the fummer 
for coming to perfedion ; I believe hemp is the only one; that plant is now 
five to feven feet in height, and of fo thick a luxuriance, that nothing can be 
imagined finer. The rye flubbles are ploughed and fown with French beans,^ 
which are up and watered. After hemp, wheat is the crop. 

Watered maiz here, feven to nine feet high. Every time we fee any irriga« 
tion, we are ftruck more and more with the importance of water, even on fbils^ 
which are apparently mere rock, and on the moft arid deferts, it gives at once 
the utmofl luxuriance of vegetation. Vines and olives, however, itand in na 
need of it, but thrive admirably on the drieft foils without it: notoneacre». 
" however, in twenty, is planted with them that might be* 

Come to more watered grounds ; gardening and hufbandry mixed; peaches;! 
apples ; ripe pears s pomegranates in the hedges, as large novv as walnuts in the 
ihell ; onions and lettuces in great plenty. Some watered lands have been fold 
at 1 300 liv. the joumaL 

Near Martorelle is a fine irrigated valley; French beans, (even feet high. 
Good lucern, cut three or four times a year; onions, cabbages, and lettuces ^ 
but the hemp, every where a principal crop, not great. The land all formed 
into the beds for watering ; which I have already dcfcribed.. 

Exceeding fine hemp, watered. Maiz thick, and in ear.^ Many fine and 
tall poplars by the river» 

They are now (July) ploughing their ilubbles for French beans. Their 
courfe is, 

1. Hemp. 

2. Wheat ; and after wheat, French beans. 

Three crops are therefore gained in two years. The produAs good. Very fine 

mulberries. A journal, which is here alfo about an Englifli acre, of rich land 

in the vale, not watered, fells for 500 liv. : watered, for 1000 liv» 

Leaving 
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Leaving Barcelona^ enter immediately an extraordinary fee ne of watered culti- 
vation! and which muft have given the general reputation to the. province. No- 
thing can well be finer. The crops in perpetual fucceilion— and the attention 
given to their culture great. Not the idea of a fallow; but the moment one crop 
is off, fome other immediately fown. A great deal of lucem, which is cut four^. 
five, Gx, and even feven times in a year ; all broadcaft, and exceedingly thick and 
fine, from two and a half to three feet high, when cut. It i& all watered every 
eight days. We meet many mule loads of it going into the town^ each 450 Ib.^ 
or 4i quintals, which fells for 4^5^//^/, or near 4s. EngUih ; fuppofe it 49. for 
500 lb. it will not be difficult to calculate the produce of an acre. All I faw 
would yield 10 tons, green, per acre, at each cutting, and much of it a great 
deal more; let us fuppofe five cuttings, or 50 tons per acre, at i6s. a ton, thii 
is 40K flerling per acre. It is to be remembered, that the growth we faw, was 
the third, perhaps the fourth, and that the firft and fecond are in all probability 
more confiderable, it will not, therefore, be thought any exaggeration to cal- 
culate on five fuch. I by no means.afi^rt that lucern yields always, or gene- 
rally fb, as I (peak only of what I fee. I have very little doubt, however, but 
this is the amount of that portion, which is thus cut and fold to Barcelona ;. 
poflibly one-third, certainly one-fourth, is to be deducted for the expence of 
carriage ; this is the moft difiScult part of the calculation, for it depends on 
how many times the mule goes in a day, which muft: alfo depend on the readt* 
nefs of fale, and other circumftances. The profit is, however^ amazingly 
great. All the other lucern I have any where feen finks, in my idea to nothing, 
on comparifon with the vaft and luxuriant burthens given by thefe watered 
grounds. The fineft crops I have known in England, are drilled, but there i» 
a fallacy to the eye in the drilled crops, in proportion to the diflance of the 
rows; they appear thick while they are really thin, but in broadcafl ones^ 
which fatisfy the eye, there is no deception^ and thefe immenfe burthens,, 
through which the fcythe is with difficulty moved, produce more at one cut- 
ting, than two feet drills would at three, with the advantage of the herb- 
age being finer and fofter. But weeds in England and Catalonia are two 
very different things ; it well deferves, however, with us, a better trial than 
it has yet generally received; I have viewed broadcaft crops; particularly 
Rocque's, on a very rich garden foil ; and Dr. Tanner's, on a common turnip 
loam, which, though not to be named with the Spanifh, were certainly en- 
couraging. 

Hemp, through all theie watered lands, is the predominant crop, it is feven 
feet high, and perfedtly fine ; fome of it is already harvefled. I am forry to fee 
that the watered part of the rale is not more than a mile broad. Indian fig, 

called 
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called herct figua de niaura^ grows fix or feven feet high^ very branching and 
crooked, the arms at bottom as thick as the thigh of a common man ; thofe 
and many aloes in the hedges. Every garden or farm has a finall houfe^ with 
a refervoir for water, which is filled in moft by a water wheel, with jars 
around the circumference. The gardens between Barcelona and the fort, and 
alfo within the walls, are watered in the fame manner i the water is let into 
every little bed, in the fame way as I have already defcribed. They are 
crowded with crops, and kept in moft beautiful order ; thoie in and clofe to 
the town, fcattered with mulberry-trees. But in the diftridt of which lamr 
fpeaking at prefent, among the hemp and lucern, neither vine, olive, nor mul- 
berry. Thefe watered lands belong generally to proprietors who live in Barce- 
lona, and are let at 30 to 40 Spanifh hvres the journal. 

The valley, in its wideft part, is three miles broad. Here it lets at 34 SpanKh 
livres a year the journal, and fells from 600 liv. to 1000 liv. ; each of thefe 
livres being about 54/: (1000 Spanifh livres makes 2700 French ones). 
Taking the medium, or 800 liv. and the French livre at loid. this makes the 
price of a journal 901. 2S. 6d. ; and the rent of it 4I. The grofs rent of the 
land, therefore, pays nearly 4* per cent. ; but whether this is clear rent, the 
tenant paying all taxes, and doing the fmall repairs of his houfe, &c. or whe« 
ther there are deduftions on thefe accounts, are queftions which were neither 
forgotten nor refolvcd. To (hew the quick fuccefiion of their crops, they have 
corn in ftooks on the borders of fome of the fields, and the land ploughed 
and fown with millet, which is already nine inches high. Many bleaching 
grounds. 

Advancing— the irrigated land lets from 24 to 40 ^anilh livres : that not 
irrigated, at 15 liv. Water, therefore, here more than doubles the rent of 
the land $ and in other places, we have found the difilcrence yet greater. The 
foil all the way a red and brown deep friable loam, with a fufficient adhefioa 
for any crops. They fbw French beans after hemp, and then fbw wheat. 

At Ballalo, two hours from Barcelona, we meet with the firfl vineyards, but 
the hills here come down to the fea; and where they do not, the vale is not 
more than half a mile wide. Lydum in the hedges ; fbme few molberry- 
trees. Oranges in the gardens ; a few palm-trees, with vines around them. 

A journal of watered hemp, produces from 10 to 12 quintals; if not wa* 
tered, the product much inferior 1 the price, 14 to 17 Spaniih livres the quin- 
tal, or 35$. Englifl), which makes i^^l. 5s. an acre. This is, however, to be 
ondcrilood of a very fine acre. The mountains are at half a mile didant, and 
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partly cultivated to the top. All the way inclofed, and the men mending gaps 
in their hedges, 

£very fcrap ot flat land well watered, from wells and refervoirs ; the hill 
covered with vines. 

Land, ilear Canet, well watered, fells for 506 Spani(h livres the journal ; ^ vine- 
yards for 300 liv. They give, in good years, to 12 charges. Unwatered land, 
iootoi5oliv. 

Enter a flat vale, half a mile broad, not watered. Hemp, very poor; maiz, 
feven feet high. Vineyards, under regular plantations of olives ; corn cut, in 
ftooks, and the land ploughed. A journal fells for 200 liv. and further on, 
where irrigated, for 1000 liv« which is an aflonifhing difference. 

While the mountains and waflt parts of the province prefent an unfavourable 
profpedt, the watered diftrids are, on the contrary, fcenes of moft exuberant 
fertility. To a perfon, from the north of Europe, there can hardly be a more 
firiking fpedacle than the efied: of watering in thefe feuthem climates ; it 
converts an arid ftoney wade, which would yield nothing but vines and olives, 
and on which every fort of grain would hardly return the feed, at once into 
fields, pregnant with the richeft harvefts ; on fuch foils, it gives almoft the 
whole value of the land ; and on the richeft, it raifes it, at the leaft, double ; 
and, in fomc inflances, five times. It enables the cultivator to have a fuccef- 
fionofcrqps, more important than any thing we know in the north. The 
reaping one crop is but the fignal for immediately putting in another ; in doing 
which, they exert ^themfelves with the utmoft adtivity; ploughing univer- 
fally as foon as the corn is cut ; and are, by this means, enabled to have con- 
ftantly two crops a year. The extreme fertility of thefe lands has, however, 
led many travellers into great or ignorant exaggerations ; they have aflferted, that 
the land yields many crops at the fame time, one under another, which is both 
true and falfe. It is fa<^, that corn, wine, oil, and filk, are produced by the 
fame field, in fome few inftances ; but it is not from hence to be concluded^ 
that the goodnefs of the land, or the importance of irrigation, is at all (hewn 
by that circumftance. The faft is, that it is impoflible to raife one crop under 
another, without lofing in one nearly as much as you gain in the other; tho 
olive, being a large tree, cultivation may be carried on under it, but the crop 
gained is poor, and ihews, that exadly in proportion to the (hade s the in- 
jury fuftained by the produce which is (haded. If the trees are thick, the 
com is hardly worth reaping; it is the fame in other cafes, and I was well 
convinced, from viewing their grounds with this defign, that the foil can 
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carry» profitably^ bat one crop at a time ; fcveral may be crowded on it» but 
nothing is gained ; with grafs under trees, this is not the cafe {b much in a hot 
climate ; but even grafs is damaged, and it is not the queftion, at prefcnt, as 
they have none* A country to be fupported, and in a hot climate, without 
meadows or paftures, founds very (Irange to Engli(h ears, and it is among the 
curious circuroftances of this part, and I am told of the reft of Spain. If they 
applied to grafs the land that is proper for it^ they could not poflibly have bread 
to eat ; draw here is given inftead of hay, and entirely fupplies its place, and 
the oxen and mules, which we faw, did not £bew in the leaft, by their looks, 
any xieficiency in nouri(fament. JLoicera is not at all common through the in- 
terior part of the province, and where they cultivate it, it is ufed green. Maiz 
is fometimes fown merely for its herbage, as it might be, I believe, profiublj 
in England, late in the fpring, to avoid our frofts ; it is one of the moft nou« 
rifhing plants in the world. 

The confequence of water being Co apparent in the province, I could not but 
attend particularly to their exertions in conducing it, and I concluded, that not 
one acre in twenty, perhaps in forty, is watered, that might be. In the flat 
vales, where canals of irrigation are made, at a finall expence, a very good, 
though by ro means a complete, ufe is made of them ; but on the declivities of 
the mountains, it is neceflary to ered a mound of folid mafonry acrofs the river, 
and to cut the canal partly out of rocks, and to fupport it by walls of ftone, as 
I have feen in France ; and having thus diverted a large portion of the water of 
a river, to carry it on its level, along the fide of the mountain as far as it will 
go ; fuch exertions demand a much greater capital, than is to be fiDund upon 
the lands of Catalonia : it could be done only by a great lord, who knew the 
importance of fuch undertakings, who refided on his eftate, and whofe income 
was fpent in ibmething elfe than the tafte and pleafures of a capital. But leav- 
ing fuch exertions to individuals, who either have not the money, or not the 
will to employ it, is to perpetuate waftes. It is the King only who can 
make thofe efforts ; a monarch, who (hould be determined to improve his 
kingdom, would prefently find the means of doing it. The importance of wa- 
ter i& fo well known, that if a canal is made to condu<[t it, the proprietors, 
or farmers of the lands below, would readily and fpeedily make ufe of it, 
paying proportionably for the quantity they took; this i$ the fyftem in 
Lombardy, and the cfFcia is great. It would be the fame in Catalonia, 
but the capital, for the great work of the canal, muft probably be fupplied 
by tlic king, if not the whole, at leaft a conGderable portion. Sach money 
fliould be lent to undertakers, at a moderate intereft. Exertions of fuch a 
nature, with a proper general attention jgiven to thefe objects, would make 
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them fafhionable among the great lords of the kingdom, and fertile provinces 
would foon be created out of barren and defolate wades. Arbitrary power has 
been exerted for ages, in efforts of barbarity, ignorance, and tyranny ; it is 
time to fee it employed in works, that have the good of mankind for their aim. 
A beginning, and a very good one, is made in the conftrudtion of fome great 
roads, on a fcale of true magnificence, which is never exhibited with fuch 
effect, as in works of public utility ; and whenever the importance of. cultiva^ 
tion is well, underftood in Spain, and the right means of advancing it clearly 
analyzed, irrigation will then receive an attention that has not, hitherto, been 
given. Such is the neceflity of water, for various prpduiStions in this climate, 
that rivers ought to be no more than infinitely multiplied channels, and col- 
ledled in one flream only, as a refervoir for frefh, and repeated deviations. 



SHEEP. 



ON the northern ridge of the Pyrenees, bearing to the weft of Bagnere de 
Luchon, are the paftures of the Spaniih flocks. This ridge is not, however, the 
whole; there are two other mountains, in a different (ituation, and the Aieep 
travel from one to another as the pafturage is fhort or plentiful. I examined the 
foil of thefe mountoin pafhires, and found it in general ftoney ; what in the weft 
of England would be called zjlone brajh^ with fome mixture of loam, and in a 
few places a little peaty. The plants are many of them untouched by the fhecp : 
many ferns, narcifTus, violets, &c. ; but burnet (poterium fanguiforba)^ and the 
narrow-leaved plantain (plantago lanceolata)^ were eaten as may be fuppofed, 
clofe. I looked for trefoils, but found fcarcely any : it was very apparent, that 
foil and peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering thefe heights proper 
for fheep. In the northern parts of Europe, the tops of mountains half the 
height of thefe, for we were above fnow in July, are bogs ; all are fo, which 
I have feen in our iflands, or at leaft, the proportion of dry land is very trif- 
ling to that which is extremely wet : here they are in general very dry; now a 
great range of dry land, let the plants be what they may, will in every coun- 
try fuit fheep. The flock is brought every night to one fpot, which is fituated 
at the end of a valley on a river, and near the port or pafTage of Picada : it is 
a level fpot fheltered from all winds. The foil is eight or nine inches deep of 
old dung ; not at all inclofed, and, from the freedom from wood all around it, 
feems to be chofen partly for fafety againft wolves and bears* Near it is a very 
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large (lone» or rather rock, fallen from the mountain. This the (hepherds 
have taken for a fhelter, and have built a hut againfl it ; their beds are Iheep-^ 
fkins, and their doors fo imall that they crawl in. I faw no place for fire ; but 
they have it, fince they drefs here the fle{h of their {heep $ and in the night 
fometimes keep off the bears, by whirling fire-brands : four of them belonging 
to the flock mentioned above, lie here. Viewed the flieep very carehilly, and 
by means of our guide and interpreter, made fome inquiries of the (hepherds^ 
which they anfwered readily, and very civilly. 

A Spaniard, at Venafque, a city in the Pyrenees, gives 600 liv. French^ 
(the livre is loid. Engli/h), a year, for the pafturage of this flock of two thou* 
£ind fheep : in the winter he fends them into the lower parts of Catalonia, a 
journey of twelve or thirteen days ; and when the fnow is melted enough 
in the fpring, they are conduded back again. They are the whole year kept in 
motion, and moving from fpot to fpot, which is owing to the great range they 
every where have of pafture. They are always in the open air, never houfed, 
or under cover, and never tafte of any food, but what they can find on the hills. 

Four (hepherds, and from four to fix large Spanifh dogs, have the care of 
thb flock ; the latter are in France called of the Pyrenees breed ; they are 
black and white, of the fize of a large wolf; a largie head and neck; armed 
with collars (luck with iron (jf)ikes ; no wolf can (hmd againft them; but bears 
are more potent adverfaries ; if a bear can reach a tree, he is (afe, he rifes on 
his hind legs, with his back to the tree, and fets the dogs at defiance. In the 
night, the (hepherds rely entirely on their dogs ; but on hearing them bark^. 
are ready with fire-arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at hand. I 
was furprifed to find that they are fed only with bread and milk. The head 
fhepherd is paid 120 liv. a year wages, and bread; the others, 8a liv. and 
bread. But they are allowed to keep goats, of which they have many, which 
tbcy milk every day ; their food is milk and bread, except the fle(h of fuch 
fheep or lambs as accidents give them. The head (hepherd keeps on the 
mountain top, or an elevated fpot, from whence he can the better fee around,^ 
while the flock traverfes the declivities. In doing this, the (heep are expofed 
to great danger in places that are ftoney ; for by walking among the rocks, and 
efpecially the goats, they move the ftones, which, rolling down the hills, ac» 
quire an accelerated force enough to knock a man down, and (heep are often 
killed by them. Examine the (heep attentively. They are in general polled,. 
i)ut fome have horns ; which in the rams turn backwards behind the ears,, and 
projedt half a circle forward > the ewes horns turn al(b behind the ears, but da 
not projeft ; the legs white or reddifh ; fpeckled faces, fome white^ fome red- 
di(h; they would weigh far, I reckon, on an average^ from 151b. to 18 lb. a 
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quarter. Some tails left long. A few black (heep among them ; fome with 
a very little tuft qf wool on their foreheads. On the whole, they refemblc 
thofe on the South Downs ; their legs are as (hort as thofe of that breed ; 
a point which merits obfervation, as they travel fo much and fo well. Their 
fhape is very good; round ribs, and flat ftraight backs; and would with us be 
reckoned handfome (heep ; all in good order and flefh. In order to be flill bet* 
tcr acquainted with them, I defired one of the fhephefds to catch a ram for me 
to feel, and examine the wool, which I found very thick and good of the 
carding fort, as may be fuppofed. I took a fpecim.en of it, and alfo of a hoggit, 
or lamb of laft year. In regard to the mellow foftnefs under the (kin, which 
is a flrong indication of a good breed, with a difpofition to &tten, he had it in 
a much fuperior degree to many of our Engli(h breeds, to the full as much fo 
as the South Downs^ which are, for that point, the bed fhort-woolled breed 
which I know in England ; the fleece was on his back, and weighed, as I 
guefled, about 8 lb. Engliih ; but the average, they fay, of the flock, is from 
41b. to 51b. as I calculated by reducing the Catalonian pound of 120Z. to ours 
of 16 oz. I and is all fold to the French, at 30/ per lb. French. This ram had 
. the wool of the back part of the neck tied clofe, and the upper tuft tied a fe- 
cond knot, by way of ornament; nor do they ever fhear this part of the fleece 
for that reafon ; we faw fcveral in the flock with this fpecies of decoration. 
They faid that this ram would fell in Catalonia for 20 liv. A circumflance which 
cannot be too much commended, and deferves univerfal imitation, is the extreme 
docility they accuflom them to; when I defired the fhepherd to catch one of his 
rams, I fuppofed he would do it with his crook ; or probably not be able to do it 
at all ; but he walked into the flock, and Angling out a ram and a goat, bid them 
follow him, which they did immediately, and he talked to them while they were 
obeying him, holding out his hand as if to give them fomething. By this me- 
thod, he brought me the ram, which I caught, and held without difficulty. 

The mountain paflures belonging to the Spaniards, not ufed by themfelveSr 
they let to the owners of large flocks, .who bring them from the lower part of 
Catalonia, as with the French mountains ; thefe flocks rife to 4000 fheep; the 
rent, in general, being from 5/ to 7/ a head, for the fummer fbod. Every in- 
habitant pofTefTes cattle, which he keeps in the common mountains in what 
quantity he pleafes ; but others, who do not belong to the parifh, pay 5/ to 
y/.^ head for the fheep, and loyT for a cow ; which difproportion they explain, 
by fayiiig, that fheep mufl have a much greater range. 

They have good fheep in various parts of Catalonia, but all are fent to Sara« 
gofa or Barcelona. 



The mountains and waftes in fome parts have no fheep ; only goats. 
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Crois greit wailes, which io other coontrics woold be (hecp-walks; bat 
fKme here ; for five^fixths of the fpootaoeoas growth are aroiutic plants. 

See two ffnall flocks of iheep, cxzSij like tbc^ in the Pjraec^ definibed 
the firft day of this joornejr. 

A imall flock of (beep, that give 5 lb. or 6Ib. of wool eadi. 

Several imall (heep-foldf •— Such notes as tfacfe^ ihew bow few they are^ oa 
cofTi pariibn of what they ooght to be. 

In travelling over the lower moontains^ after qoitdng the higher Pyrenees ^» 
the deficiency of (beep ftruck me very moch ; the climate is too dry to think 
of a luxuriant vegetation of grais ; bat if the rofimary, lavender, and other 
aromatic uleleis plants were deftroyed, and the land, by cultivation, properly 
adapted, was to be laid down to fucb plants as would feed fhecp, fine paftures 
might not be gained, but much valuable ihcep-walk would be created,* and 
the quantity of wool increafed an hundred fold. Such a fyftem would unite 
well with olives, which might be thinly fcattered over fuch improvements. 
To import immenfe quantities of flieep from France, and to take no fteps to 
increafe them at home, is a blind condud, efpecially when it is con/idered, 
that in a proper fyftem, they cannot be increafed, without being at the £mie 
time, the means of improving firefh land. 



Produce of the Kingdom of Valencia in 1787. 



Silk, 2,000,000 lb. at 60 realsf 
Hemp, 25,000 quintals^ at 160 reals^ - 
y lax, ^30,000 quintals^ at 200 reah^ 
Wool, 23,000 quintals^ at 160 reals^ 
Rice, 140,000 cargasy at 150 reals. 
Oil, 10,000 quintals, at 180 reals. 
Wine, ^tOOO.ooo arroias. 
Dry raifins, 60,000 quintals, at 40 reals, 
I'igSf 60,000 quintals, at 32 reals. 
Dates and palms, - ^ . 
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♦ There it no line of boundary to be fixed, with any prectfion, to the Pyrenees } I am inclined 
to think, that all the mountains we (aw, Montferrat perhaps excepted, arc branches of that ftu'- 
pcndous chain, uniting in fome direftion. The whole mountainous part of the province^ that is, 
eighiecn-twcntieths of it, is properly the Pyrenees. 

Prices 
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Prices at Madrid^ 1788. 

Beef, 14 to 15 quartos per lb. - - - - 15 quartos. 

Veal, 24 to 30 quartos per lb. - - - 27 

Mutton, 15 yr/jr/^/pcr lb. - - - - 15 

Frefti pork, 15, 17, to 20 j'tfizr/t?/ per lb. - •17 

Salted pork, 17 to 20 quartos per lb. - - « 17 

Ham, 18 to 22 quartos per lb. - - - 20 

Tallow candles, 15 y«tfr/^/ per lb. - - - ij^ 

Soap, 16 quartos per lb. - - - - 16 

Butter (Mantica de Flandes), 8 reals per lb. - 8 reals. 

Goat's milk, 6 to 7 quartos per el quarto^ • - 7 quartos. 

Mancha cheefe, 18 yi/^r/^j per lb. - - 18 

Turkey, 12, 20, to 45 reals a piece, - - 25 reals. 

Fowl, 8, II, to 14 reals a piece, - - • 11 

Hare, 5 to 9 reals a piece, - - - 7 

Rabbit, 5 to 8 reals a piece, . « - 6 

Partridge, 4 to 8 reals a piece, • . « 6 

Pigeons, 5 to 6 reals a piece, - - . ^ 

Eggs, 21 to 42 quartos a dozen, - - * 31 quartos. 

Potatoes, 4 to 6 quartos ^r lb. • - - 5 

Garvanzos (large peafe), 10 to 12 quartos per lb. - 11 

Wheat flour, 13 quartos per lb. - - 1 ^ 

Rice, II to 12 quartos per lb. - - - 11 

Brandy, 2 reals per el quarto^ - - - -^ 

Common wine, 26 to 28 r. the arroba (about 18 bottles), 27 reals. 

Valdcfunas wine, 36 reals per el quarto^ - . — 

Charcoal, 4 rw/r and 5 quartos the arroba^ - — 

Wood, 3 rw/r the arroba^ - - - — 

Common bread, 6 quartos per lb. « . _ 

Pan candial, 6 quartos per lb. - • • _ 

Common oil, 15 quartos per lb. - - • — 

Valencia oil, 4 r^^^/j per lb. - - - — 

French oil, 7 r^^/; per lb. - - « _ 

Coffee, 34 quartos per lb. - • - — 

Sugar, 30 to 38 reals per lb. . - . 34 reals. 

Chocolate, 6, 8, to 10 reals per lb. - -8 

Tea, 1 1 quartos per oz. - • ... 

Hair^powder, 2 reals ^\h. - . • .. 
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MAJORCA. 

COME circumftanccs relating to this ifland, which I procured from good 
^ authority^ at Barcelona, and at Bayonne^ from Spaniards who had refided 
many years in it, I think too intcrefting to be omitted, as they may fcrve, if for 
no other purpofe, at leafl:, to point the inquiries of fome future traveller, who 
{hall have an opportunity of vifiting that ifland« 

Ciimafe. 

The moft delicious that has been experienced by various perfons well ac- 
quainted with France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal $ and refulting in a good 
meafure from the variety of the face of the country, which rifes from fome 
beautiful plains to gentle flopes, which, after many undulations of furface, 
finifh in the mountains. In the greatefl heats of July and Augufl, the hills 
preferve the temperature almoft vernal : nor are the heats ever fufibcating in 
any part. The winters, except on the higheft parts of the mountains, are 
mild and pleafant, as may be gathered from circumftanccs of vegetation, aU 
monds bloflbm in December, are in full bloom in January ; and many wild 
flowers are in all their beauty quite through the year. Spinnage, green peafe, 
beans, lettuce, endive, cellery, &c. are in perfedion the year round. In the 
depth of winter, ice is feen to the thicknefs of one-tenth of an inch, but melts 
before the day is much advanced. No fliarp cutting winds arc ever felt, either 
in winter or in fpring ; and a perfon who refided there fixteen years, never faw 
a fog. The houfes have no chimnies ; but when artificial warmth is wanted, 
almond-ihells are burnt in br after es. This extremely agreeable temperature of 
the climate, was confirmed to me by General Murray and his Lady, who re- 
fided there many years; and the former mentioned a circumftance, which 
ihews how erroneous it would be to judge of any climate by the latitude; Leg- 
horn is nearly in the fame parallel, but the fevereft cold he ever felt, in March, 
was at that place, where, in wafhing, the water became ice before a towel could 
be well dipped in it. 

Culture and ProJuSis. 

The hills are formed into terraces, and planted and cultivated with great at- 
tention. Olives are planted, and under them wheat fown ; in the flats, many 
aln;onds and mulberries. Oranges and lemons are in fuph quantities, that they 
export many to France. They are in great profufion, and the moft beautiful 
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to be imagined. The mountains of Soleya arc famous for peaches^ and all 
forts of fruit. Hedges of pomegranates are attended with medlar and quince 
trees, alternately on one fide, and on the other mulberries ; but the beft 
fence is the prickly pear, the fruit of which is ripe in July, which is eaten, 
both leaf and fruit, by cattle, and are fupported on it in fine order, when 
other things fail in the heat. Mufk and water melons are in great pcrfedlion. 

Sugar-canes do well ; but no fuch thing as rice, as neither fwamp, marfb> 
nor bog. 

Irrigation is well underftood^ and much pradtifed. 

A common courfe of crops, 

1. Wheats 

2. Barley.. 
J. Beans. 
4* Peaie. 

Capers (which are a weed), come up in the wheat ftubbles, which give a 
crop; then the ftubble and caper-buQies are burnt, and the barley and le« 
gumes fucceed, and after thofe artichokes. 

They plough with a pair of oxen, or mules. 

The proprietors in general keep the land in their own hands.. 

Livings 

This iiland, which, by every account, might be made a paradife, is one of the 
cheapeft fpots in Europe to live in; upon an income of 150I. a year fterling, . 
men of the better fort live very comfortably, and bring up a family. Every 
vegetable produ<5):ion for the table, with all kinds of fruits, are^not only in 
uncommon profufion, but excellent of their forts. Poultry no where better ; 
turkies are kept in great droves, and driven to feed on berries, as regularly 
as iheep to paflure ; they are fattened on myrtle-berries, and are not only of 
a delicious flavour, but a great fize, even to 36 lb. weight. Mutton is excel- 
lent ; fome (heep are fo finall from the ifland of Yuvica, that three legs are 
fometimes ferved up in one difh. 

All thefe cifcumflances united, feem to point out this ifland as an excellent 
winter refidenee for thofe who can no longer refort to Nice or Hyeres, and is 
probably a better climate than either of them« 

Produce 
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Commerce, of Piedmonti 275* Milanefe) 276. 
Venice, 278, Eccleftsiftical State, 279. Mo- 
dena, 281. Parma, 283 

Corn, price in Piedmont and Tufcany, 295 

Cows, fed mth chick-weed boiled m bran and 
water, in the Pay de Beauce j and with weeds 
in Sologne, 41. Worked in Berry, 42. Goats 
and ewes milked for cheefe in Languedoc, 44. 
Fattened upon carrots in Picardy, 47. Bran 
.and water their principal drink in Flanders, iK 
Product of milk in Normandie, 48. Thrice 
milked, 50. Salt given them twice a day in 
Auvergne, 51 

Crette de Psdieuel (Monf. de), his chafF cutter a 
very powerful one, 54. His experiments on 
chicory, 62 

£ 

tcclefiaftical State, foil of, 147. Tenantry, 155. 
Rent, &c. 162. Seed and produd of, 21^ 

Economical pradices, 117 

Englifh hufbandnr fupported by interweaving thofe 
crops which uipport cattle with thofe of corn, 
52. Farm, eftablifhment of, in France, 139 

F 

Fanns in Piedmont, 151 

Fences, 118 

Fern made into hay for hoffe, mules, and young 
cattk in.Gafcoigne, 45 
^ Fto in Piedmont, 232 

f im ponds well underftood in France, 119 
"^ Flax, in Picardie, 66. Languedoc, ik Never 
watered, it^ A crop of, has fetched the fee- 
fiAiple of the land in Soiflbrmois, ib. Has pro- 
duced near lool. per acre, 67. Great atten- 
tion paid to the culture of, ih. Very fine in 
Artois, not watered, ib. Spread on ^rafs or 
ftubble, ik Every where cultivated m Bre- 
tagne for domeftic purpofes, ib. Beans fown 
to fupport it, 68. In die Milanefe, 233 

¥*uel, price of in Piemont, Milanefe, Modfena, 

^ and Parma, 296, 297 

Fuller's thiftle very profitable, 65 

Furx for horfes in Gafcoigne, 65. Sown with 
wheat and barley, ib. 

G 
fiaHega offici nalis, 217 
Uaronne, the vale of, the richeft diftridl in 

France, 66 
Grafs, little underftood in French hufbaxidry, 53. 

Great importance of it as ^ preparation for 

corn, ih. 

H 

Hay, price of, in riic Milanefe, Piedmont, Par- 
ma, and Modena, ^96, 297. 

Hemp in Qucrcy 66. In the Vale of the Ga- 
ronne the moft produAive in the Kingdom, ib. 



Produc^.of, 66. Great Tra^ in Guieiuie, jft. 
Ill Maine, 68« Much cultivated in Lonaiiie, flw 
Chinefe hemp in Daupbine, 69. Price of, at 
Marfeilles, ib. At Piedmont, 232. In Ac 
Ecclefiaftical State, 233 
^ogs in^afcoigne fed on acorns and fattened on 
niaiz, 55. Which make the famous Bayonoc 
hams, ib^ 
Horfes not ib applicable to the purpofes of huf^ 
bandry as oxen, 53. The beft light horfes 
from the Limoufm, ib. Bean ftraw excellent 
for, 54* Never give chaflF to, in Sain- 
tonge, ib. Chaff the beft food, in the Ifle of 
France, ib. The fineft in Bretagne not wordi 
two guineas and a half, ib. The Norman for 
draught, and the Limoufm for the (addle — the 
beft in the kiiigdooi, 55. Great impoirt firam 
England, ib. 

I 

Implements of hufbandry, I22. Sort of, ijfK 
In Piedmont, 242* Venetian State, 244. Ec- 
clefiaftical State, Tufcany, Parma, and Sa-* 
voy, 24s 

Indofures in Piedmont, Milanefe, Venetian ana 
Ecclefiaftical States, 15a In Tufcany, Mo^ 
dena, Parma, and Tortonefe, 151 

Irrigation in Piedmont, 165. Of nedmont the 
eroateft exertion of the kmd in the world, i69« 
Venice, i8i« Spain, 322 



Labour, price of in Piedmont, Milanefe, Venice^ 

Tufcany, Modena, and Parma, 297, 298, 299 
Languedoc, produce of fiik in, 37 
Larch in Normandie, io8« In the Milanefe, 218 
Leaves for fheep, 120 
Liancourt (Dudiefs de) her didry jif Swiis cows^i 

46 
Lime, 118 
Limoufin, beft light horfes in France, 53. The 

breed much recovered by Arabians, ib. 
Lodi, rent, itc. 160 
Lombardy, notes on the agriculture of^ 145. 

Poplar, 231. One of the richeft plains in the 

world, 146. Soil of, ib. 
Looms (filk), number of in France, 37 
Lyons, number of fUk looms in, 37 

M 
Madder in Alfacc, 69. The culture notflou* ^ 

rilhing in France, 70 
Maiz, heat neceiTary to the culture of, 70. Mo^ 

tbod of culture, 70. Highly manured, 71. 

The people live on it, ib. Mowed for foil-^ 

ing, ib. 
Majorca, climate of, 334. Culture and pro- ^ 

ducb of, 335 

Manufactures 
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AfanufeAuies and commerce of Piedmont, 275* 
Milanefci 276* Venice, 278, Eccleiiaftical 
State^ 279. Modcna, 281. Parma, 283. 

Mamire, 133. Of Piedmont^ 245. Milanefe^ 
246. Venice^ /A* 

Melilotus Siberica, its prodigious luxuriance, 86' 

Metayers in Piedmont, 151 

Milanefe, foil of, 147. S3rftem of farming, ici. 
Rent and price of land, 159. Irrigation, iD^, 
Cattle, 185. Cheefe and dairies, i86. Sheep, 
1 98. Management of arable land, 203. Seed 
and produ^ 209. Silk, 221 

Modena, (oil of, 148. Tenantry, 157. Sheep, 
201. Management of arable land, 207 

Mulberries, 26. Produce of, 27. 34. Stripped 
for leaves foiir years after planting, 31. Sow* 
ing, tranfplanting, (brt, and grafting, 32. Soil, 
planting, and cultivation, 33. Eggs of filk- 
worms and hatching, 34. I* ceding, 35. Im- 
practicable to feed rdk-worms with any other 
than mulberry leaves, 38 

Muftard mowed in full bloflbm for cows, 72* 
Much in Artois, ib. 

N 

N^rmandie, large dairies in, 48. Fineft pafture 
in Europe, ib» Expence and profit of aaacre 
of pafture in, 49 

O 

Oil, the idea that thofe plants that produce it, com- 
bated, 77 

Olives in RoufiUon and Languedoc^ 72. Dau- 
phine and Provence, 73. The largeft trees 
near Antibes, 74. The beft oil in Europe 
made in Provence, 74. The culture of, in a 
imall part of France, i^ Ia the Venetian 
State, 235. Tufcany, ib. 

Oranges at Hyeres, die only fpot in France where 
they are cultivated in the open air, 74. Pro- 
duce of the King's garden, ik 

Orchards in Normandie, 72. Damage the corn, 
ib. In Lorraine and Auvergnc, ih. 

Otter of rofes made at Gr^S^ equ?i to that in 
Bengal, 86 

Oxen, price 0/ in Berrjr, 41. Fpod to fatten a 
pair, 42. Fattened with maiz. in Quercy, 43. 

. With hogs §reafe, 44. Walnut-oiUcake the 
beft food for fattening, ib. Method of ihoe- 
ing, 45. Fattened upon carrots in Picardie, 47. 
Upon linfeed cakes> in Flanders, tb* Drawn by 
the horn in Bourgogne, 51. Fattened with the 
lathyrus fativui .nade into pafte, in i^rovence, 52. 
Travel fix miles an hour in coaches, in Bcn- 
S^l^> 53* Companion between oxen, and hor- 
ies, 1 28 

P 

Paliurus, 217 

Parma, ioil of, 148. Tenantry, 158. Irriga- 
tion, 183. Sheep, 201. vjovemment, 2561 



Parfnips for horfes in Bretame, 58. T6e peo^* 
pie fubfift on them, ib. The beft of all feoS 
for horfes, ib. Fatten bullocks isufter than any 
other food, ib. 

Pafture in the Ymf d^Auge the ricbeft .in En- 
rope^ 48 

Piedmont, foil of, 146. Farms, 151. Ufefiil 
population, ib. Rent and price of land, 138. 
163. Irrigation, 183. Cattle, 185. Sheep, 
201. Management of arable land, 202, a07« 
Seed and produ£l^ 2o8. Silk, 219. Oovem* 
ment, 256. 

Pines in Gafcoigne for refm, 75. In Guienne^ 
Bretagne,and Auvergne, 76. The mountains 
of Provence covered widi, /*. 

Ploughing, method of in France, 125, 126, 127 

Pont (Madame), her dairy of cows fed with lu- 
cern, 46. Method of making butter, /^. Pon- 
toife veal the fineft in France, 46. Why, ibm 

Pomegranates in the hedges in Provence, 75. 
Produce, ib. 

Poor, ftate of in the Milanefe, 286. Venice, 287 

Poplar, cut at twelve years growth, 108. Loog^ 
hardy, 231 

Poppies for oil in Artois, 77. In Alface, ib. 

Population of the Milanefe, 283. Venetian State^ 
Tufcany, 284. Modena and Piedmont, 285 

Potatoes in Anion, 77; Much cultivated in Lor- 
raine, ib. rare and burn for in the mountains 
of Alface, 78. Produce, ib. In Dauphine 
planted whole, ib. Cultivation, of, not gene** 
ral in France, ib. 

Prices, rife of, in the Milanefe and Bolognefe, 300 

Prohibitions in Piedtmont, 287. In the Milanefe^ 
288. Venice, ib. Ecclefutftical State, 289. 
Tufcany, 290. Modena, 202. Parma, 293 

Provifions, price of in Lombardy, 293 

Pruifia, King of, his exertions to produce filk ia 
Germany, 38. His little fuccefs after forty 
years exertion, 39. His attempts a leilbn to 
England, ib. 

Pay d* Auge, the richeft pafture in Europe, grazed 
by oxen, 48, Syftem of, ib. 

Pyrenees much covered with wood, jo6. Gicit 
havock made of the beech there, ib. 

R 
Racine de difette, culture of, 79. Produce, ib.. 

Cows and hogs it, ib. Culture of it common 

in Alface, ib. 
Raves, cattle fattened upon, in La Marche, Li« 

mpufin, Languedoc, '&c 42, 43, 44, 45 
Rent of land in Piedmont, 158, 163. Milaneft^ 

159. Lodi and Codogno, 160. V enice, i6l» 

Ecclefiaftical State, Tulcany, and Modena^ 

162. Parma and Savoy, 163 
Rice in Dauphinc« 79. Prohibited, ib. In Pied* 

mont, 236. Milanefe, 237. Venice and Par* 

ma, ib. 

Sa&oa 
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' Saflron in the Angoumoit^ 80. Bcft foil for it, ib. 
'Sainfoin in Tufcany, 218 

Salt for cattle and meep unlverfal in France, 44 

Savoy t^enanOy, 158. Rent,i6j« Irrigation, 184. 
Cattle, 197. Sheep, 20 1. Arable land, 207 

Sheep in the Milanefe, Venetian and Ecclefiafti* 

. C9I States, l^ufcany, 199. Parma, Savoy, and 
Piedmont, 201. Spain, 329 

Silk in Quercy, 26* Guienne, 27. Encouraged 
by government, but unfuccefsful, 29. In Nor- 
mandie, Bourbonnois, Vivarais, 31. Culture 
more profitable than vines, . ib. Silk the great 
produce of Dauphine, ib. Import and price, 
37. Home growth, and value, ib. Froft pre- 
judicial to the culture, ib. Futility of the at- 
tempt to encourage the growth in England, 38. 
Culture in Piedmont, 219. Milanefe, 221. 

. Venice, 224. Tufcany, 230 

Soil of Lombardy, 146. Milanefe, 147. Venice, 
lb, 

Sologne, wretched ftate o^ 87 

Spain, cultivation of, 305. Irrigation in, 322. 
•Sffcep, 329 

Straw, price of, in the Milanefe, Piedmont, Mo- 

, dena, and Parma, 296, 297 



Taxation in Piedmont, 260. The Milanefe, 262. 
Venetian and Ecclefiaftical States, 267. Tuf- 
cany, ib. Parma, 270 

Tenantry, 151. Of the Milanefe, 1 52. Vene- 
tian and Ecclefiaftical States, 154, 155. Tuf- 
cany, 155. Modena, 157 

Threfhing, 121 

Tillage of France, 122, Piedmont, 242. The 
Milanefe, 243. Venetian and Ecclefiaftical 
States, 244, 245. Tufcany, Parma, and Sa*- 
vov, 245 

Timber to build a man of war, 116 

Tithe in Piedmont and the Milanefe, 271, Ve- 
netian and Ecclefiaftical States, Tufcany, 272. 
Modena and Parma, 274 

Tobacco in Flanders, 80. Artois,/^. Alface, /*. 
Inftead of exhaufting, improves land, ib. 

TrigoncUa foenum Graecum, 217 

Triticum repens in Guienne for horfes, 85 

Turbilly, Marquis de, his improvements, 92 



Turnips in Guienne, 82. NormandTe, ib. The 
culture of, as praclifed in England, the greateft 
defideratum in the tillage of France, 83 

Tufcany, foil of, 147. Tenantry, 155, Rent, 
162. Sheep, 199. Arable land, 2c6. Silk, 233. 
Government, 252 

V 

Valencia, produce of, in 1787, 332 

Venice, foil of, 147. Tenantry, 154. Rent, 
161. Irrigation, i8i. Sheep, 198. Arable 
land, 204. Silk, 224 

Vines, cultivation of, 2. Vin de Grave, 3. Af- 
ferted to be the worft of all eftates, 8. Two- 
thirds of the country round Epemay under 
vineyards, 9. The wine provinces afferted to 
be the pooreft, 12. Burgundy, i6. Clos de 
Vaujeau the moft famous of all the vineyards 
in Burgundy, 1 6. Great tra<Sb of land under 
vineyards, too fteep for the plough, 21. Ge- 
nerally fituated in the pooreft foils, ib. High 
amount of the produiEl, ib. The reafons for 
afTerting that the wine provinces arc the pooreft 
combated, ib. The culture more profitable 
than fugar, 22. Great obje6l of the home con- 
fumptioB, 23. Comparison between beer and 
wine as a beverage, 24. Vineyards divided 
into unufual fmall property, productive of great 
mifery, which is the origin of the complaints 
againft them, 25. In Piedmont and the Mi- 
lanefe, 238. Venetian State, 239. Ecclefiaf* 
tical State, 240. Modena and Parma, 241 

Vivarais, the greateft chefhut region in France, 
62 

W 

Walnuts in Berr^, 83. Oil cake for fettening 
cattle made of it, in Poitou and Auvergne, 84 

WaAes in Sologney 87. Languedoc, uc. 80I 
Vaft tnu^s in Bearne, &c. many miles in length, 
9a Improvement of in Norraandie, ib. Im- 
menfe in Bretagne, many leaguesin extent, 91. 
Amount of in France, nearly equal to the 
whole kingdom of England, 96. Method of 
improving fuggefted, 99 

Wine, price of, in Piedmont and the Milanefe, 
296. 

Woods, 106. Produce of, 108, «c>9. Price, nc« 
Scarcity of very alarming, 113. 



THE END. 



